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PREFACE. 



BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



Gue^iicke's Manual of Church History, of which the first 
division is now presented to the public in an English version, 
has passed through eight editions in Germany. The work 
was first published in 1833, and the last volume of the eighth 
edition appeared in 1855. The demand for so many re-issues 
of this band-book, within the space of a little more than 
twenty years, in a country distinguished for the fecundity 
of its authorship, and the fastidiousness of its scholarship, 
affords strong presumptive evidence of its intrinsic merits. 
During the last twenty-five years, the German mind has been 
remarkably active in the department of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, and the growth of German literature in this direction 
has been luxuriant; and yet the manual of Guericke con- 
tinues to hold a place certainly among the very first, as a 
l>ook for students and lecture-rooms. 

A brief specification of the leading characteristics of this 
work may appropriately accompany its first introduction to 
the American and English public. 

1. The author is in hearty sympathy with the truths of 

revelation as they have been enunciated in the symbols, and 

^ ••• 
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IV PREFACE. 

^Tought into the experience of the Christian charch from the 
beginning. Belonging to the High Lutheran branch of the 
German church, and also sharing to some extent, it must be 
conceded, in its recent narrowness whenever he approaches 
the points at issue between the Lutherans and Calvinists, he 
cordially adopts all the cardinal doctrines of the Protestant 
Reformation as they throbbed in the heart of Luther, and 
were organized into the oldest and in some respects the 
warmest of the Reformed Symbols. •» the Augsbnrgh con- 
fession. Such a living interest in the evangelical substance 
of Christianity, and such an intelligent and thorough recep- 
tion of it into his own personal experience, it is needless to 
say, can alone prepare the historian of the Christian Church 
to enter vividly into its whole varied career. A writer's con- 
ception of the Christian religion and church must be inevi- 
tably moulded by his conception of the Person and Work of 
its Founder. ^< What think ye of Christ ? " is a question 
whose answer locates the historian not less than the dog- 
matist The WTiter of this history beholds in Jesus Christ 
the incarnation of Deity itself for the redemption of the 
world, and stands upon the high ground of Supematuralism 
in reference to the origin, establishment, and perpetuity of 
the Christian religion. There is no equivocation or ambiguity 
in his use of these terms, or in bis explanation of these and 
their cognate doctrines. The student of this manual, what- 
ever else he may or may not find, will certainly find himself, 
so far as he follows the leadings of this investigator, in the 
very heart of the decided and frank orthodoxy of all unanS- 
biguous periods, and of all thorou'ghly sincere minds. 

2. As a consequence of this interest in the evangelical 
doctrines, this historian places the highest estimate upon the 
internal history of the Church. The reader will, indeed, find 
the work a repository of information upon all points and 
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subjects that belong to Ecclesiastical History, — packed 
densely, and full, with names and dates and all the indis- 
pensable citation of the department, — bat he will feel at 
every step that the canses and principles, the dogmatic ideas 
and moral forces, are ever foremost in the writer's mind. 
Hence this manual, to a degree, certainly, not exceeded by 
any other text-book, conducts the student into* the course of 
doctrinal development with remarkable distinctness, fulness, 
and discrimination. Oucricke does not regard the great 
polemic ages of the church as barren of interest, filled with 
controversies respecting merely speculative and unessential 
points, and displaying only the envies and jealousies of am- 
bitious minds, or the hair-splitting subtilties of mere dialec- 
ticians. On the contrary, he has a warm sympathy with 
those deep and earnest spirits whom the Head of the Church 
has ever raised up, in order to make a fuller statement of the 
scripture truth when the advancing intelligence of the church 
has outgrown its past science, or to eliminate the needed 
antagonistic element in the revealed doctrine, when a defec- 
tive, or a positively heretical position is being laid down as 
the faith once delivered to the saints. Believing that the 
Scriptures contain inspired truth, and that this truth, like all 
truth, is one and homogeneous, the writer of this work be- 
lieves that it is possible for the human mind to reach it, and 
to make a definite statement thereof. He believes that the 
effort of the church to understand the written word has been 
measurably sucx^essfnl, and that its theological literature and 
its symbolism contain a plainly announced system, of which 
the distinctness is evinced by the loud and earnest opposition 
which it has ever called forth from the worldly and unbeliev- 
ing mind, and whose inherent power is betokened by the 
triumphant calmness with which it maintains itself, even as 
an intellectual system, among all the mutations and deden- 
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sioDs of systems reared outside of the Christian Church, and 
independent of the Christian Revelation. 

Acting in accordance with this faith, this historian devotes 
particular attention to doctrinal history, and the student, it is 
believed, will find this section by no means the least interest* 
ing portion of the work, — a section, it may be added, which 
is most liable to suffer from imperfect treatment, or entire 
neglect, in a manual 

3. This manual will be found to be characterized by accu« 
racy and learning. It has been a slow and gradual forma* 
tion, by a German student and professor, during a period of 
thirty years. The first edition, compared with the last, is 
instructive as exhibiting the influx of materials, and their 
more powerful combination, and compression. Not a little 
of the difficulty of translating such a work arises from this 
gradual manner of its construction. The sentence in the 
first draught of the first edition was a simple proposition ; in 
the last it has been separated into members, and interpolated 
with further matter, in the form of new facts, or qualifications, 
or expansion, until its bulk has become hnge and unwieldy, 
though exceedingly comprehensive and exhaustively descrip- 
tive. Formed thus slowly by accretion, this work contains 
the results of the investigations and studies of German 
scholars during the last quarter of a century. For it is evi« 
dent that a manual of history cannot be an original work to 
any very great extent Its individual author m^y indeed 
make some new contributions of his own to the stock of 
facts, but his chief power must be shown in the industry and 
comprehensiveness with which he collects, the skill with 
which he methodizes and combines, and the energy with 
which he condenses and vivifies the historical materials given 
to his hand. Guericke, in Ancient and Mediaeval Church 
History, follows very closely, particularly in the merely nar- 
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rative parts, in the footsteps of Neander ; differing from bim, 
however, in having a higher estimate than this great historian 
possessed of scientific theology, and siding with more earnest- 
ness and firmness with the determinate results of doctrinal 
speculation as embodied in the symbols. 

The interest which this historian takes in the internal his- 
tory is seen, also, in the fulness with which he analyzes and 
exhibits the contents of the writings of the leading minds in 
Church History. It will be difficult to find within the same 
space such a complete sketch of the works of men like Ter- 
tullian, Origen, Athanasins, Jerome, and Chrysostom,' — of 
their topics, and their mode of treating them, — as is given 
in this manual The whole history of an individual mind, 
as seen in the tracts and treatises which it produces, is often 
exhibited upon a single page.^ 

4. Ouericke's work, if we are not. mistaken, hits the mean 
between the full and flowing narration of history proper, and 
the mere meagre synopsis or epitome. It cannot be expected 
that a manual should be characterized by the expansion and 
illustration of a voluminous work, in which the lights and 
shadows, and all the varied and picturesque coloring of his- 
torical narrative, have room and right to appear. The pur- 
pose of a hand-book for the lecture-room would be defeated, 
if the writer should yield to the temptation to pass beyond 
terse, rapid, and close sketching. But, on th^ other hand, in 
order to the highest success it is required in the manualist, 
that he indicate and exhibit the line of continuous connection 
which meanders through all the items, phenomena, and 
detail of his department His outlining must be sufficiently 
filled up to show the reader that History is a process of 
development, and not a mere table of contents. 

■ Compare pp. 219 sq., 229 sq., 329, 8S7, 874 iq. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



§1. 

THE CHURCH. 

After the original and pure consciousness of God, im- 
planted by the Creator himself in human nature, had be- 
come corrupted by the apostasy of man, and, instead of fast- 
ening upon the true God alone, had confounded God with 
nature, the Creator with creation (Conip. 1 Cor. x. 20), and 
thus had produced pantheism and polytheism in their mani- 
fold forms, and with their manifold enormities, there still 
remained a single people, among whom, -according to a par- 
ticular decree of God and through a wonderful divine insti- 
tute, the belief in the one true God, and his worship, had 
been preserved from the beginning. 

To this people God, by Moses his servant, gave a holy 
law, in order to produce in them a deep knowledge and feel- 
ing of sin and guilt, and announced by his prophets, with 
gradually increasing distinctness, the joyful message — the 
consolation of fallen humanity from the beginning (Gen. iiL 
15) — that from them the Redeemer shoidd go forth, the 
Light of the world, who should take away sin and guilt 
from the human race by his holy obedience and expiatory 
death, and by his exaltation should impart a new and bless- 
ed life to all of every nation, Jews first and afterwards the 
Heathen, who by joining themselves to Him in living faith 
should become his possession. 

1 



Z INTBODUCTION. 

JsBUB Christ, this Redeemer, appeared at the appointed 
time, completed his redemptive work by his death, sealed it 
by his resorrectioD, and blessed it, after his retmn to the 
Father, by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit ; through which 
efiusion the Christian Church on earth came into existence. 

The Christian Church is the union of all who are called 
and chosen (an hucXf^ala internally, as well as externally), 
through the Word and Spirit of God, to be the possession 
of the Lord {Kvpuuc&v, kirk, church) ; who are united together 
by the public confession of a common faith in the Redeemer; 
and whose destination it is to promote each other's edifica- 
tion, and cooperate towards the spread of this faith, for the 
iUumination sanctification and blessedness of humanity, 
and the ever widening manifestation of the kingdom of 
God in it From the beginning of its existence, engaged in 
constant internal and external conflict with all that is un- 
godly in the world, but destined to a final and eternal tri- 
umph, ihe Christian Church is in its essence an invisible 
society held together by the invisible bond of the Holy 
Spirit ; but visible in its manifestation {ixicKffaia in the com- 
mon acceptation), having an outward organization and poli- 
ty, corresponding so far as is possible with such an animat- 
ing spirit, and distinguished by the ministration of the word 
and the sacraments. 

The txmnectum of Church Hittory with Uhivenal Eistoryf may be thus 
lepreaented. The history of the UniTene comprises two eras. The Jlrsi 
embraces the production of tiie creature bj the almighty power of the Crea- 
tor. This, inasmuch as it occurs in time, is hj gradations, and therefore has 
a lustory ; but inasmuch at it is the werk of Deity, it has a uniformly nonnal 
history. The second era embraces the creature's own free and personal 
development But since the creature is self-determined, this history may be 
dther normal or abnormal — an evolution or a revolution — according as 
freedom is used or abused. Two such revolutions occur in this second era in 
the history of the Universe. Pint, the foil of a portion of the angelic host, 
soceeeded by no restitutioii. Secondly, the foil of the human race, succeed- 
ed by the restitution of a portion of it The general history of mankind, 
consequently, becomes divided into natural or secular, and supernatural or 
sacred. This hitter, or the history of Bedemption, is the history of the re- 
storation of the true development of humanity, as this was originally intend- 
ed in the Creator's idea and act, and is supernatoral in its principle and 
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cftoses. In its entire extent it includes the Mowing itadla. The fint ex- 
tends from the apostasy to the delnge, and is the period of the Antediluvian 
church. The second stadium reaches fit>m the deluge to the calling of 
Abraham, comprising the age of tlie Patriarchal church. The third stadium 
18 the era of the Jewish church, and includes the period of immediate pre- 
paration for the advent and work of the Redeemer. The fourth stadium 
beginning with the incamatbn and endmg with the last judgment, com- 
prises the history of the militant Christian Church, which ushers in fhejifth 
and last stadium, — the eternal ttate, 6 aiw /UxKauf. See Kurtz Abhand- 
lung in Zeitschrift fiir luth. Theologie, 1848. 



§ 2. 

CHUBCH mSTORT: ITS FBOBLEM AND METHOD. 

The fitting representation of the continnotis and connected 
career of this blended internal and external association, is 
Ckurch Histary. Where, and how, the Christian Church 
has extended itself in conflict with its opposite, the world ; 
what has been the relation which its visible body, in the 
midst of human infirmity, has at all times sustained to the 
invisible spirit animating it ; what it has accomplished in the 
various periods of time, in the conflict with error and evil in 
its own membership, and in humanity at large ; and, finally, 
how it has fulfilled its own ideal destination: to develop 
all this in a historical sequence, is the problem of Church 
History. To meet this problem, a mere chronological ar^ 
rangement of the facts is by no means sufficient. The phe* 
nomena must be unfolded genetically, from their causes ; and 
this too, not from the cooperation of merely external causes 
— a method which would entirely degrade and distort all 
the grander phenomena, — but primarily and chiefly from 
the inmost principle lying under all ecclesiastical pheno- 
mena, whether it be Christian and eternal, or human and 
temporal in its nature. In this way the true relation of the 
external history to the internal appears, alhd the positive or 
negative influence of the former upon the latter is delineated. 

In respect to the method of Church History : the most suit- 
able mode of treatment combines the chronological with the 
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causal connection of events. Ck)n8equeDtly, Church History 
divides into certain ages and periods corresponding with cer- 
tain great sections in the historical development itself^ and, 
in each period, follows a natural distribution of the mate- 
rials, made with constant reference to the general problem of 
the science itself. Thus, Church History divides into three 
principal (/ttn^ion^,' corresponding to the three principal modi- 
fications of the Christian life. The first six centuries, em- 
bracing the time during which Christianity was in its bloom 
upon the old classic soil, constitute the foundation of eccle- 
siastical history in its entire scope, both external and in- 
ternal. The nine centuries following, exhibit, in an equally 
connected sequence, the erection upon this foundation of a 
superstructure of totally different character and proportions. 
The remaining three centuries, include the history of the 
purifying and purified, the rejuvenating and rejuvenated, 
church. Hence the denominations of the eras of the church, 
having reference to time merely, would be the Ancient, the 
Mediaeval, and the Modern ; or denominating with reference 
to nationalities, the Gmeco-Roman, the Romano- German, 
and the Germano-European. The subdivision of these three 
principal divisions., into smaller periods^ by events that form 
natural epochal points, is of less importance so far as con- 
cerns the general view of the whole field, and allows more 
room for individual judgment We find seven of such 
periods. 

The first period extends to the time of Constantine ; when 
Christianity had become the religion of the Roman Empire. 
A. D. 311. 

The second extends from Constantine to Gregory the 
Great ; when the supremacy of the Roman bishop had be- 
come established in the Western Church. A. D. 311-590. 

The third period extends from Gregory the Great to the 
death of Charlemagne. A. D. 690-814. 

The fourth period extends from the death of Charlemagne 
to the accession of Gregory VH. A. D. 814-1073. 

The fifth period extends from Gregory VII. to Boniface 
VIIL A. D. 1073-1294. 
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The sixth period extends from Boniface VIII. to the Re- 
formation. A. D. 1294-1617. 

The seventh period extends from the Reformation to the 
present time. A. D. 1517-1850. 

In each single period, the subject matter divides into sec* 
tians relating to : 1. The spread and limitation of Christian- 
ity ; 2. Ecclesiastical polity ; 3. Christian life and worship ; 
4. History of doctrine. 



§ 3. 



SOURCES OP CHURCH HISTORY. 

All materials that serve to establish facts upon a credible 
foundation, and to throw light upon them, are sources. They 
are partly direct or immediate, partly indirect or mediate. 

Immediate sources, are : 1. Monuments of art and 
inscriptions ; ^ •hoih of them, sources of secondary value: 
2. Original documents. Of the latter, there is a variety. 
For almost all portions of Church history, and especially for 
the history of polity and morals, the letters of the more influ- 
ential minds in the church are important ; for Church polity, 
the civil statutes that relate to the affairs of the Church are 
particularly valuable ; * for Church polity, worship, and the 
history of doctrine, — the acts of councils* as well as the 
official writing's of the popes ; * for Christian life and morals, 
— the rules of monastic orders ; • for life and doctrine, — the 
sermons of leading theologians ; for worship and doctrine,— 
the liturgies;^ for the history of doctrine, — the apologies^ 

* C i a m p i n 1 Yett. monnmenta. M ii n t e r Sinnbilder. 

' Codex TheodosianuB and CodexJnBtinianeas contain those 
of the Roman Emperors. Collectio Balazii contains those of the French 
Kin^, and Collectio Haiminsfeldii those of the German Emperors. 

' Concilionxm Collectio R e g i a , 47 vols. M a n a i Collectio, 31 vols. H a r - 
d a i n Collectio, 22 vols. 

« Coqnelines Collectio Ballarum, 28 vols. 

* Holstenii Codex Regalarum, 4 vols ; aactas aBrockie,6 vols. 
'Assemani Codex litorgicos cedes, nniversae, 13 vols. 
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and confessional wrUings^ and, generally, ihe strictly dog* 
matic and polemic writings of theologians. 

Mediate somces, are Church histories : for these fomishi 
not an immediate impress and constitnent part of history, 
bat as it were a commentary upon the direct sources. The 
historian narrates only according to his own knowledge and 
view, from which narrative, the pore facts, freed from sub* 
jective modifications, are to be eliminated in accordance 
with the rules of historical criticism. 



§4. 

AUXILIABT SCIENCES. 

Since the Church is that highest and holiest union among 
men, to which aU other historical processes are subservient, 
either positively or negatively, it is evident that Church his- 
tory both requires, and promotes, all other his^rical invest!- 
gations. 

« The general auxiliary sciences are the following. 1. For 
the history of the outward extension, and the constitution, 
of the Church, of special value, are first, the general history 
of the worldj together with the political history of single no- 
turns ; secondly, the history of civil lawj and particularly, a 
knowledge of the constitutions of those countries in which 
the Church was established. 2. For the history of the inter- 
nal life of the Church, and of Christian doctrine, of value, 
are the history of culture^ and particularly a knowledge of 
the religions of the countries into which Christianity extend- 
ed itself. 8. For the history of doctrine, the history of phibh 
sophy and of literature is of the first importance. 

Besides these, there are special sciences auxiliary to Church 
history^ according as philological, critical, geographical, or 
chronological elements are required. There are four of these. 

W a I c h Bibliotheca sjmbolica TeCiis (contains the earlier). Winer Com- 
paratiTe Danfelliing. 8 1 r e i t w o 1 f Colleetio ( Papal). Ease lalni ajmboliGi 
(Lntheran). K i e m e 7 e r Colleetio (Beformed). 
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1. Ecclesiastical Philology; an aid to the nnderBtanding 
of the earlier sources of Church history.^ 

2. Ecclesiastical Diplomatics ; an aid to the critical exam- 
ination of the genuineness, integrity, and credibility of the 
sources of Ecclesiastical history ; a branch not yet much cul* 
tivated.9 

3. Ecclesiastical Geography ; an aid to the knowledge of 
the place in which events occur.' 

4. Ecclesiastical Chronology; an aid to the knowledge of 
the time in which events occur.^ 



§5. 

COORDINATE, AND SUBORDINATE, BRANCHES OF CHURCH 

HISTORY. 

The particular parts of the subject of Church history (see 
§ 2) cannot, it is evident, receive a detailed and full treat- 
ment in a general history of the Christian Church. Hence 
single parts, when of sufficient weight and importance to 
justify such a treatment, have been detached and investi- 
gated by themselves, thus forming coordinate and subordi* 
nate branches of Church history. In this manner the fol- 
lowing departments of inquiry have been formed : 

1. The History of Missions ; springing from the general 
history of the spread and limitation of the Church.* 

2. Christian Archaeology ; springing from the general his- 

^ For the later Latin, Dn Fr^sne (Dom. Da Cange) GtoMaritun, 6 TOb. 
For the later Greek, Dn Fr^sne Glossarinm, 7 toIb; and eepeciallj 8aie«r 
Thesaams, 8 vols. 

* Mabillon Dere diplomatics. 

' Spanhemii Geographia sacra et eccL Wilts ch Handbnch d. VMk. 
Geographie; Atlas sacer. Robinson Biblical Researches. Ritter Srd- 
knnde. M o 1 1 e r Hierographie. 

^ Piper Kirchenrechnnng. 

* Fabric! i Salataris lax erangelii toti orbi exoriens. BlamhardI 
Missions-Geschichte (incomplete.) Schmidt Missions-Geschiehle. Browtt 
Histoiy of Missions since the Reformation. Traej History of AmerioaaBIit* 
sions. Neander Charch History, Section I. tbroughont the work. For the 
history of Modem Missions, rich materials are to be foand in the Journals of tilt 
American, English, and Continental Ifissionary Soeietlea. 
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tory of polity and worship. Archaeology is an exhibition of 
the formal aspects of the Church. The first six centuries, 
constituting as they do the antiquity of the Church, are of 
great importance ; but it is an error to confine archaeological 
investigations to this age. Besides this period, in which the 
foundations of forms and polities were laid^ there is a dege- 
nerating mediaeval^ and a reformatory modern^ period, each 
of which must be examined in order to a complete archaeo* 
logy of the Christian Church.* 

3. The ^story of Christian Life^ as seen in the generaJ 
Church, and in the historic individual.' 

4. From the general subject of Doctrine spring the follow- 
ing coordinate branches. 

a. The History of Christian Doctrines, In the gift of the 
gospel, and at the first establishment of the Church, the en- 
tire sum and substance .of Christian truth was given. But 

1 Bingham Antiqnities of the Christian Chnrch, 10 vols. A n g a s 1 1 Denk- 
wfirdigkeiten, 12 parts. (Abridgment, 3 toIs.). Rheinwald Archaeologie. 
B h m e r Christ. Alterthamswisseoschaft. Coleman Christian Antiquities. 
Ihclading all periods, early, mediaeval, and modem, are the following : P e 1 1 i • 
cia Politia; edited by Ritter and Braon. Binterim Denkwiirdigkeiten, 12 
vols. Upon special topics, are the following : MarteneDe antiqnis ecclesiae 
litibns. Planck Oeschichte der kirchlichen Gesellschaftsrerfassung, 5 vols. 
Staadenmaier Geschichte der Bischofswahlen. R o t h e Anfange der Kirche. 
B a n r Urspmng des Episcopate. A n g n s t i Beitriige znr Kunstgeschichte ond 
Idtnrgik. 

s B i n a r t Acta primonim martynim. B o 1 1 a n d i Acta sanctomm, 53 vols. 
Arnold Abbildang der ersten Christen. Mfiller Reiiqnien. Neandei 
Denkwfirdigkeiten, and especially Section III. of his General Chnrch History. 
D n P i n Bibiiotheque des antenrs ecclesiastiqaes, 47 vols. D a P i n Biblio- 
theqne des antenrs s^par^ de la communion de Teglisse Rom dn 16 et 17 siecle. 
Cave Scriptomm ecclesiasticomm historia literaria. T i 1 1 e m o n t Memoires 
pour serrir a Thistoire eccl. des six premiers siecles. Fabricii Bibliotheca 
Graeca.- M o h 1 e r Patrologie. L n m p e r Historia theol. crit. de vita, scriptis, 
et doctrina patmm. Bohringer Sarchengeschichte in Biographieen. — The 
following are the principal collections of the writings of the Fathers. Magna 
Bibliotheca vett patmm. 17 parts fol. M a x i m a B i b 1 . vett patram, 27 
parts fol. Gallandi Bibl. vett. patmm, 14 paru fol. The following are 
supplementary collections. Canisins Lectiones antiq., 6 vols. fol. Combe- 
f i 8 i n s Patram bibliothecae novum auctarium, 4 vols! fol. D ' A c h e r y Spici- 
legium, 13 vols. fol. P e z Thesaurus anecdotoram, 6 vols. fol. M a r t e n e and 
D u r a n d Amplissima Collectio, 9 vols. fol. M a 'i Collectio e Vatican, codd. 
Fragmentary remains are fonnd ii) G r a b e Spicilegium ; and B o n t h Reliquaa 
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this body of dogma was by no means fully understood by 
the human mind, in the outset The clear apprehension of 
this in itself finished and final revelation of God, by the 
mind of the Church, and a systematic statement of it in all 
its elements, together with their mutual relations, is a ffror 
dual process^ becoming more and more self-consistent and 
all-comprehending, but even now not complete. The ac- 
count of this development of the intelligence of the Churchy 
constitutes the History of Opinions.^ 

br The History of Symbols^ is the scientific exhibition of 
this course of doctrinal development, as it becomes embodied 
in public creeds and confessions of faith. Symbolism is con- 
sequently the proper completion of the History of Doctrines. 
It exhibits the origin of the definitive and atUhoritative form 
of that truth which, in the course of controversy with infidel- 
ity without, and heresy within, the Church, has been in con- 
tinual flux, because gradually clarifying itself from foreign 
elements, and flowing into purer and clearer forms of con- 
ception and statement.' 

c. TTie History of Christian Theology, and of the theologi- 
cal sciences.^ 

1 Genercd treatises. Fetavias De theologicis dogmatibas, 5 vols. M ii n - 
8 c h e r Dogmengeschichte, edited by Von Colin. Baamgarten-Cra- 
B i a 8 Dogmengeschichte. Hagenbach Dogmengeschichte, translated by 
Bnch. Gieseler Dogmengeschichte, edited byRedeponning. Nean- 
d e r Church History, Section IV., tbroaghoat the work. K 1 i e f o t h Einlcitung. 
B a u r Lehrbach der Dogmengeschichte. 

Special treatites, Walch Historic der Eetzereien, 11 vols. Banr Versoh- 
nnngslebre, 1 vol.; Dreieinigkcitslehre, 3 vols. Dorner Person Christi, 2 vols. 
Meier Trinitatslehre, 1 toI. Pearson On the Creed, 1 vol. Waterland 
History of the Athanasian Creed. H o r s 1 e y Tracts. Bull DefenBio Fidei Ni- 
caenae. Harvey The Three Creeds. The Theologia polemica of the 1 7th cen- 
tnry, famishes valuable materials for doctrinal history : e. g. Chemnitz Exa- 
men Concilii Tridentini. Gerhard Loci Thcologici. Quenstedt Theolo- 
gia Dogmatico-polemica. 

' Planck Darstellang der dogmatischen Systeme. Marheineke Sym- 
bolik. Th. 1 . ( Catholicism ), 3 vols. Winer Comparative Darstellang. M o h • 
ler Symbolik, translated by Robertson (Catholic view). Banr Gegensats 
des Katholicismas nnd Protestantismns. N i t z s c h Beantwortong der Mohler^s 
Symbolik. G a e r i c k e Allgemeine Christliche Symbolik. 

> F I ii g g e Geschichte der theol. Wissenschaften. S t a 4 d 1 i n Geschichte der 
theol. Wissenscbaften. 

2 
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CRITICAL SUBYEY OF THE LITERATURB IN CHURCH HISTORY. 

1. The New Testament writings famish the only reliable 
aocoant of the Christian Church in the first ages of its exis^ 
ence. The Acts of the Apoities written by Luke, in partica- 
lar, contain a faU history of its first establishment among 
both the Jews and Heathen* The Chorch was soon com- 
pelled to enter npon apologetic and dogmatic labors, and 
hence we find no historical composition until we reach the 
time of HegesippuSy of Asia Minor, in the middle of the 2nd 
century, of whose five books, entitled inrofun^fiara r&v itucXai* 
auurruc&v irpdfyfov^ only a few fragments have been pre- 
served by Eusebius. The learned, and generally fair mind- 
ed EusebiuSj bishop of Caesarea in the first half of the 4th 
century, is regarded as the father of Church history. Of his 
writings there are extant, a Chronicle ^ extending from the 
creation to the Nicene Council, and a Church History * in 10 
books (to the year 324), particularly valuable for the many 
documents and fragments of earlier writers whose works 
have been lost which it contains. As a continuation of this 
tatter work, he wrote a treatise in four books, De vita Con- 
stantini, highly panegyrical in its character, and in addition 
to this an Oratio de laudibus Constantini. In the 5th cen« 
tury, four other Greeks followed the example set by Euse- 
bins, and wrote a continuation of his histoiy : two jurists 
of Constantinople; one, the candid and sincere Socrates^ 
who composed a history in seven books, extending from 306 
to 439; the other, the elegant and ascetic HemiicLS Sozo^ 
menus, who wrote a history in nine books, comprising the 
time from 323 to 423 : a learned theologian, the Syrian 
bishop Theodorei, whose work in five books includes the pe- 
riod from 325 to 427 ; and the Aiian Philostorgius^ of whose 

4 

^ Chronicon, lately dtecoyered in an ▲rmeniaa Tonkm, and edited in Anno- 
nian and Latin by A ncher, 2 vols. 
' Edited by Burton. Oxford, 183S. StoIb; translated by Cm le. 
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latitadinarian Church history in twelve books, extending 
from 300 to 425, only some extracts have been preserved by 
Pbotius. In the 6th century, TheadaruSy a lector of a church 
in Constantinople, made a compilation from the writings of 
Socrates, Sozomenns, and Theodoret, and wrote a continua- 
tion from 439 to 518, which the Syrian jurist EfHxgrvus 
brought down to 594.^ 

The Latin historians drew their materials principally firom 
Greek sources. The presbyter Ri^nus of Aquilea, about 
the close of the 4th century, translated the history of Euse- 
bius into Latin, and continued it down to 395.* This trans- 
lation is valuable as an aid to the critical emendation of the 
text of the original. A little later, the Grallic presbyter SiU^ 
picius Severus composed his Historia Sacra, commencing 
with the creation of the world, and ending A« D., 400.* In 
the 6th century Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus^ once a consul, 
but afterwards a retired monk, compiled, in the retirement 
of his cloister, and assisted by Epiphamus ScholtisticuSy his 
Historia Tripartita, from the works of Socrates, Sozomen, 
and Theodoret This was the manual of the middle ages.^ 

2. In the Middle Ages, and in the Western Church, we 
find for the most part mere epitomists and chroniclers. The 
works of the latter, though needing to be used with great 
discrimination, are rich in materials for the history of life 
and morals during this period.^ Besides these there were a 
few writers of talents and reputation. Gregory^ bishop of 
Tours (f 595), wrote the history of the French church down 
to the year 591.^ The English presbyter Becle (f 735), com- 
posed a chronicle coming down to 721, and a history of the 
English Church ending with the year 731. In the 9th cen- 

1 Easebii Pamphili, Socratis Scholastic!, Hermiae Sozomen i, Theodoreti et 
ETagrii, item Philostorgii et Theodori Lectoris, quae exstant historiaa eoclesias- 
ticae, graece et latine, ed. Henricns Valesiat, Paris. 1659. and Amster- 
dam. 1695. Re-edited Cambridge. 1720, by Beading. Translations of the 
first five have been published byBagster,6 vols. 

' Edidit Cacciaria Bononia, Rome 1740. 

* Ed. Hofmeister,Tig. 1708. 

*Ed. Garetins, Rothom. 1679. Yen. 1729. 

* Chronica medii aeri. R o e s I e r , Tnbingen 1798. 

* InBonqnet's Bemm Gallic, et Franc, script Vol. IL 
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iary, Haytno^ bishop of Halberstadt (f 853), compiled a church 
history principally from Rufinus's translation of Eusebius ; 
as did also the Romish presbyter and librarian Anastasius 
from three Greek chroniclers ; hence named Chronographia 
Tripartita.1 In the 11th century, the canon Adam of Bre* 
men acquired distinction as a church historian. His work, 
comprising the period from Charlemagne to Henry IV., is 
of much value in reference to the history of the archbishop- 
ric of Hamburg-Bremen, and of the Danish and Swedish 
churches.* The revival of learning, immediately preceding 
the Reformation, though it produced no eminent church his- 
torians, led to a more thorough criticism of past efforts and 
results ; as the example of the Romish canon Laurentius 
Valla (t 1546) evinces.' 

In the East, owing to the stronger historical spirit and the 
closer connection between the Church and the State, the 
secular historians, the so-called Scriptores Byzantini^ are va- 
luable sources for Ecclesiastical history. Besides these, the 
Egyptian EutychiuSy catholic bishop of Alexandria (f 940), 
composed in Arabic a chronicle of church history extending 
from the creation to the year 937 ; * and in the 14th century 
Nicephorus CallisH wrote the history of the church to the 
year 911, of which nothing is extant after the year 6 10. 

3. The Reformation awakened a new interest in Church 
history. The Lutheran and Roman Catholic churches, ac- 
complished most in general church history; the Reformed 
and Roman Catholic, in special departments of the subject. 

Lutheran Historians. In the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, an association of Lutheran theologians, of whom Mat' 
thias Flacius lllyricus was the principal, composed a great 
work which contains the history of the Church down to the 
13th century, drawn from the original sources, and enriched 

' Edited by B e c k e r , in the Scriptoret ByzantinL 

' Fftbricins Scriptoret rer. Germ«iic. Asmnssen De fontibns Adami 
Brcmensifl. 

' Hi8 tract, De falto credita et ementita Conatantini donatione, is espedallj 
yaluable. 

* In P o c o c k e*s Annalee Patnun Aiex^ Oxford 1658. 

* £d. Dacaea8,Pariil6ao. 
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with copious extracts and documents taken from them. This 
work, entitled Centuriae Magdeburgensesy was constructed 
chiefly for the purpose of exposing the Roman Catholic fal- 
sifications of the history of the Church.* The interest in 
church history slumbered among the Lutherans for more 
than a century after the production of this work, until, in the 
middle of the 17th century, George Calixt revived it by his 
researches conducted in a critical and scientific spirit, mostly 
however upon the foundation laid by the Centuriators. To- 
wards the close of the 17th century, historical studies re- 
ceived an impulse from the investigations of Ghttfried Ar- 
nold;^ a man whose mind had been stimulated to a freer 
historical feeling by the pietistic controversies of his time, 
but who, in opposing the narrow strictness of the predomi- 
nant party in the Lutheran Church, sometimes fell into the 
opposite extreme, and formed a too favorable and undiscri- 
minating estimate of fanatical and heretical sectaries. In 
the beginning of the 18th century. Christian Eberhard Weis- 
mann^ a man of mild and truth-loving spirit, while cultivat- 
ing the whole field, paid special attention to modern Ecclesi- 
astical history ; but his reputation was soon eclipsed by the 
productions of John Laivrence Mosheim^^ who was the first 
to impart a classic form to the materials of Church history. 
Of Mosheim's contemporaries, Sigismund Jac. Baumgarten^ 
deserves mention as an industrious investigator, who was 
however much surpassed by his pupil, John Salomon Semlery^ 

' Eccleaiastica Historia * * congesta per aliquot pios et stndiosos viroa in 
orbe Magdebnrgica. Basil 1557-1574, 13 vols. The first six yolnmes edited by 
8 e m 1 e r , Nurembarg 1757-65. O s i a n d e r epitomized it, and continaed is to 
the 16th century : Epitomes Hist. Eccl. Centuriae XVI. Tub. 1592. 

' Unpartheiische Eirchen-und Kctzerbistorie (to 1688), Frankfort. 1699. 

' Introdnctio in memorabilia hist eccl. Tubingen 1718 and Halle 1745. . Con- 
temporary historical writers with W e i s m a n n in the Lutheran Church, were 
Buddeu8,Fabriciu8,Loscher, and Pfaff. 

^ His principal work is: Institution nm historiae ecclesiae antiquae et recen- 

tioris libri IV. Helmstadt 1755. (translated into English by Maclaine and 

Murdock). Of much value are Institutiones historiae ecclesiae roajores sec. 

Lj Commentarii de rebus Christianorum ante Constantinum (translated by Vi- 

*d a 1 and Murdock); and Dissertationes ad hist. eccl. pertinentes. 

* Auszug der Eirchengeschichte ; continued by S e m 1 e r to the 10th century. 

* Historiae ecclesiae select* capita. Halle 1767. Commentarii historici de an- 
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whose merits in historical criticism would have been greater 
and more permanent, had he yielded less to fab sceptical and 
neological bias. The close of the 18th and beginning of the 
19th century was marked by the labors of a disciple of Mo* 
sheim, John MaUkieu SchrSck/L^ These cover the entire field ; 
are most industrious and exhaustive, but exceedingly prolix 
and languid Semler applies the knife of hypercriticism to 
the very heart of the Church and its history ; Schrockh col- 
lects and uses all materials indisoriminately.* 

The Lutheran Church in the 19th century has been con- 
vulsed by two great conflicts ; one between rationalism and 
Bupematuralism, and the other between pantheism and the- 
ism ; which have left their impress upon ecclesiastical his- 
tory, as well as upon all other departments of intellectual 
effort The opening of the century witnessed a construction 
of the history of the Christian religion, even more crude and 
prejudiced than that of Semler, in the works of Henke ;* in 
which the rationalizing spirit reached its height Church 
history was now a Polyphemus with his eye put out, to use 
the figure of Herder. A reaction however commenced, that 
has continued to the present time, and has resulted in a 
mass of historical literature possessing a warm and profound 
sympathy with the doctrines and spirit of Christianity, and 
founded upon a learned and scientific study of the sources. 
The labors of Neander^ have contributed to this result, more 

tiqoornm Chrifltianomm statn. Halle 1771. Venach einea frnchtbaren Aossngs 
der Kirchengesehichte. Ha]le 1772. Yennch christUcher Jahibiiieher. Halle 178a. 
Obseirationes novae CpreTions to Constantine). Halle 1784. Keaer Vemieh 
(confined to first century) Leipsic 1788. 

* Chrifltliche KlicheDgeschichte. Leipiic 1768-1810. In 45 Tolnmes; the lait 
two a continuation by T z t c h i r n e r . 

> The more important works contemporary with that of 8 ch rock h are: Cra- 
mer's Gontinnation of Boss net's Universal History; valttable for its investi- 
gation of Scholasticism. W a 1 c h ' s History of Heresies ; a work characterised 
by the industry and tedioosnenof Sehrockh. Q.J.Planck's Histories 
of the Protestant doctrine and polity. 

' AUgemeine Gesch. der ChristL Klrche: edited and .oontinned by Yater. 
Brunswick 1806-88. 

* Allgemeine Gesch, der ChristL Beltgion und Kirehe ; the last Tolume edifisd 
by Schneider. Hambnrgh 1825-1851. Translated by Torrey. Ofthewwfca 
in general drardi history that follow Veaader moal dosdy aie: Gnerieke 
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than those of any other writer, and make the second epoch 
in the modem history of the department, those of Mosheim 
constituting the first The remains of the old rationalism 
are seen in the history of Gieseler;^ a work of great value 
for the fulness and pertinency of its citations from the origi- 
nal sources, but characteri2ed by a feeble power of combina- 
tion, and a dull indifferent tone in regard to the entire inter- 
nal history. In the writings of Bawr^ which are confined 
chiefly to the department of doctrinal history, the pantheistic 
speculation overmasters a remarkably clear and powerful 
tmderstanding, and, by the use of an arbitrary criticism, 
eventually misshapes the materials (which have been col- 
lected with great affluence of learning, and combined with 
symmetry and energy) into an artificial scheme, rather than 
an organic system. 

Reformed Historians. Historical investigations in the 
Reformed churches were directed more to particular parts of 
the subject, than to the department as a whole. In the 16th 
and especially in the 17th century, the French Protestants 
produced a series of works distinguished by learning, acute- 
ness, and discrimination, together with an earnest and sharp 
polemic temper towards the papacy.' During the same pe- 
riod the English Church was unusually occupied with bis 
torical inquiries, and gave origin to a body of literature of 
solid worth, chiefly in reference however to the external his* 

Handbaeh der Eirchengwchichte, Sth edition, ISM. Kurtz Handbnch der 
•Ugemeinen Kirchengefchichte, (nnfiiiisbed). 

^ Lehrbnch der Kirchengeiehichtei (translated by Cnnningbam; also by 
Daridson and others.) Ease's Kirchengeschichte, 7th edition, 1854, (trans- 
lated byBlamenthal and W i n g ) is a tasteful bnt rerj brief sketch, from 
the position of a moderate and serions rationalism. Niedner's Qeschichte 
der ChristL Kirche. Leipsic 1846. The method and nomenclatare are cnm- 
brons, bnt this manual is not surpassed bj any in copiousness and density of ma- 
terials. 

* The more prominent writers are: Du Pleas is Morn ay, Pierre da 
Moulin, Jean Daille (Dallaeus), DaTid Blondel, Saumaise 
(Salmasius); somewhat later, James and S am nelBasnage, Isaac 
Beausobre. The BoUand Church produced a few writers of substantial 
meriU: Spanheim,yossius the elder, Yitringa, and Yenema. The 
Swim historical writers, Hosp in ian. Hot tinge r, and Heidegger, are 
also worthy of mentiott. 
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tory, and with few exceptions characterized by a strong pa- 
tristic and prelatical bias.* The 18th century witnessed a 
revival of secular history, in the works of Humey Robertson^ 
and Gibborty and a decline in ecclesiastical history. The 
principal English productions in church fiistory during this 
century, are : the writings of Lardner the most learned in- 
vestigator of the century, relating chiefly to the history of 
the New Testament canon ; the " Discourses " of JortiUj frag- 
mentary but reliable investigations upon particular points ; 
Neale^s History of the Puritans, a most sincere and weighty 
piece of historical composition ; the devout but undiscrimi- 
nating work of Milner ; and lastly the voluminous and su- 
perficial treatises of Priestleyy thoroughly refuted by the 
vigorous and terse tracts of Horsley, In the 19th century, 
the histories of Waddington and Milman exhibit a decided 
advance upon the method and spirit of the preceding period ; 
the latter writer, particularly in his interesting History of 
Latin Christianity, evincing the influence of the Neandrian 
school. 

Roman Catholic Historians. As an answer to the 
Magdeburg Centuries, Ccesar Baronius composed his An- 
nates Ecclesiastici ;2 a voluminous work, and chiefly valua- 
ble as a collection of materials. Baronius himself brought 
down the history of the Church to 1198. His work found 
several continuators * among Roman Catholic theologians, 

* Hooker Ecclesiastical Polity. Usher Britannicaniin ecdesiamm anti- 
quitates, Annates veteris Testamenti, Dissertt. de epistolis IgnatU et Polycarpi, 
Historia Gotteschald, Historia dogmatica, Religion of the Ancient Irish. S ti !• 
lingfleet Origines Brittannicae. Boll Defensio fidei Nicaenae. Bingham 
Origines Ecclesiasticae. Cave Lires of the Primitive Fathers, Lives of the 
Apostles, Scriptomm Ecclcsiasticomm Historia Literaria. P r i d e a n x Con- 
nection of Old and New Testaments. Pearson Exposition of the Apostles 
Creed, Yindiciae Epistolaram Ignatii. 8 1 r y p e Annals. B a r n e t History of 
the Beformation. Bower History of the Popes. 

' Annales Ecclesiastici. Rome 1588-1607. 12 toIs^ fol. 

' Of these, the most distingntshed is Raynaldns Annal. eccl. T. Xm.- 
XXI. Rome 1646 sqq., to A. D. 1565. DeLaderchias continued this to 
A. D. 1 57 1 . Ann. eccl. T. XXII.-XXIY. Rome 1 728. Other continuations are : 
that of B z T i a s Rome 1616., to A. D. 1564 ; and that ofSpondanas Paris 
1640., to A. D. 1640. A complete edition of Baronins, Raynaldns, etc., together 
with Pagi's review, is that of M a n b4 Lncca 1738-59. 38 vols., foL 
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and also some strict critics, both Protestant,^ and Roman 
Catholic.^ In particular departments of Church history se- 
veral Ualian writers have produced works of great merit* 
The excellent PaiU Sarpi^^ in the 17th century, composed a 
history of the Council of Trent, that is of standard value, 
and causes regret that the author did not labor upon the 
general history of the Church. In the latter part of the 18th 
century, some Italian theologians revived the interest in Ec- 
clesiastical history, which had slumbered among them for 
nearly a hundred years, by the production of voluminous 
works in general Church history.^ Among Roman Catholic 
writers, however, the merits of the French « historians are the 
greatest, many of whom, as e. g. Du Pin^ are distinguished 
equally with Sarpi for independence and boldness : traits 
that characterized the Oallican church from the beginning. 
Among the productions of the French ecclesiastical histori- 
ans, those of the learned Dominican Natalis^ (Alexander 
Noel), the conscientious Jansenist Sebastian le Nain de. Til' 
Umontfi the versatile and devout Claude Fleury? confessor 
to Louis XV., possess permanent value. The eloquent Dis^ 
cours sur Vhisioire universelle of Bossuet^ maintaining the 
position that Church history is the soul of Universal history, 

^ Cataaboni Exercitationes XVII. de rebas sacris et ecclesiasticis. Lond 
1614 ; continued bySam.Basnage Exercitatt. cet. Ultraj. 1692. 

'Ant. P a g^ i Critica hist, chronologica in annales Baronii, ed. Franc. 
PaglAntr. 1705. 

'T.M.Mamachina,J.D.ManBi,L.A.Muratori. 

^ Translated by B r e n t London, 1620. fol. 

* O r 8 i Storia ecclesiastica Borne 1748. 20 vols., folio, containing the history 
of the first six centariesj continued byBecchetti Rome 1770. 17 rols. (to 
1378), and 1788. 9 Tols. (to 1550). Sacharelli Hist. Ecdes. Borne 1772. 
25 rols. (to 1185.) 

* PetarinsDe theologtcis dogmatibns, 5 yoIs. Venice 1724 ; a reiy yaloa- 
ble work in doctrinal history. Balnzin8,ThomaBsin,Mabillon , Mont- 
fancon,Ceillier,Martene, and others. 

V Nat. Alexander Historia Ecclesiastica Yet. et Not. Test ed. M a n i i 
Lncca. 1748. 9 rols. fol., (to the end of the 16th century). 

* T i 11 e m o n t Memoires etc. (see p. 8). 

* CI. Flenry Histoire Ecclesiastique, Paris 1691. 20 rols. (to 1414); conti- 
nned by F a b r e Paris 1726. 6 rols. (to 1595), and by L a C r o i x 1776. 6 rols. 

^ Paris 1681. (from the creation to Charlemagne). 

3 
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is also worthy of mention. Within the present centnry a 
revived interest in Ecclesiastical history arose in the Oet' 
man^ Catholic Churchy which the recent controversies with 
Protestantism, however, seem to have Checked. 

> Mohler (t 1838) SymboUk. Von StolbergOeMhiehta der lUligioii 
Jefofl ChrUtm. Hamboig 1806. 15 toIs.; oontlnaed by Yo&Kerti Maids 
1825-44. Yolt. 16-40. Katerksmp Kirchengeachichto Munsur 1819-^. 
6 ToU. (to 1150). Hortig Handbnch der Kirchengetchichte, with Dollia- 
g e r ' I ooDtinoatioii. Q a n g s n f Metaphyiiache Psjchologio dM Anguttniu, 
Aogsbmg 1852., ia s note-worthy piodnction in dogmatic histoiy. 
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FIRST PERIOD : TO A. D., 311. 



PART FIRST. 

ft 

THE FOUNDING OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

RELIGIOUS CONDITION OF THE WORLD, AT THE ADVENT OF 

CHRIST. 

§7. 

PAGANISM. 

Compare Neander Church History, Vol. L pp. 1-68; Mosheim Com- 
mentaries, Vol. I. pp. 9-81 ; T h 1 n c k Natnre and Moral Inflaence of Heath- 
enism, in Biblical Repository for 1 832. . . C r e n z e r Symbolik. Constant 
Da polytheism Romain. Hegel Philosophic der Oeschichte. M tl 1 1 e r Prole- 
gomena 2a einer wiss. Mythologie. B r o a w e r Histoire de la ciTilization dee 
Grecs. H e e r e n Kesearches on Ancient Greece. 

1. The religions ideas that lie at the bottom of all pagan 
religions, sprang originally from divine revelation, either in- 
ternal or external. Having been darkened by human apos- 
tasy, they could not, however, in the distorted form which 
they now assumed in heathenism, avail to check even the 
grossest manifestations of unbelief and superstition. Rest- 
ing upon myths and the vague intimations and feelings of 
the human soul, the ancient popular religion of the Greeks 
and Romans, in particular, naturally came in conflict with 
the increasing education and refinement of these highly 
civilized nations, but could not vanquish the scepticism that 
was engendered thereby. Hence, notwithstanding the ef- ' 
forts of the government and the patriotic citizen to prop up 
the declining state-religion, an utter disbelief in everything 
religious and divine gradually spread among the cultivated 
and noble classes, and passed over from them into the mass 

21 
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of society, bringing with it a dreadful corraption of morals 
and manners. A species of philosophy that set up pleasure 
as the highest good, and wholly denied the reality of any 
objective truth, became the prevalent mode of thinking, and 
if here and there a man of more earnest religious temper 
felt constrained to resist the godless spirit of his age, in its 
extreme forms, yet religion even for him lost its vitality, and 
God himself became the product of the human understand- 
ing. But on the other hand, this very unbelief, groping 
about in vain for a satisfying object, carried the germ of a 
reaction. Many, with a sense of inward emptiness and a 
dim intimation of a higher world, despairing of any satisfac- 
tion from the various conflicting philosophical systems, yearn- 
ed after the old religion of their fathers, and boldly grasped it 
again with glowing zeal. But this was now no longer suffi- 
cient, by itself. The barbaric religions of Asia and Egypt 
must be brought in, to impart a new decoration and interest 
to the eiTete ancestral system, and amulets, talismans, and 
magicians, found a welcome reception. Such was the gene- 
ral state of the religion of the Greeks and Romans, at the 
time of the advent of the Redeemer. Reckless infidelity 
and horrible superstition, both alike fostered by the reigning 
dissoluteness of morals, contended for the mastery, and the 
great mass of the people lay sunk in absolute godlessness. 

2. A deeper religious need was wakened in some few 
minds, and these sought satisfaction in the two better philo* 
sophical systems of the time ; neither of which however was 
fitted to meet this immortal longing of the heart. The Stoic 
philosophy, through its ideal of a perfect virtue, could indeed 
flare, a clearer light over the prevailing corruption of morals, 
but could give no disclosures respecting the unseen world 
and man's future relations to God. Stoicism, moreover, left 
its disciples to the isolated strain of their own wills, and 
bade them find their elysium in this tension. Blindly and 
coldly they subjected themselves, for life or for death, to the 
unalterable law of the universe, and sought to find their 
heaven in this their passionless mood. 

The principles of Platonism did not, indeed, minister to 
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the self-reliant pride of haman nature. On the other hand 
they tended to produce the sense of dependence upon a 
higher Power, and to lead men to seek communion there- 
with, as the only source of enlightenment and moral excel- 
lence. But they could only teach them to seek^ not to find. 
This consummation could be effected, only by a mediator 
who '* was come from God and went to God." Platonism, 
in thus hinting at a perfect religion that was itself the sub- * 
stance, while all others were the shadows, and in spirituali- 
zing the popular religions of the time, dimly looked towards 
Christianity ; yet the mass of the people, in whose minds 
the positive statutes and enforcements of the government 
were associated with the very idea of a religion, could not 
regard this free inteUectual system as a religion at all, and 
did not understand its speculations ; while the select class, 
whose Platonic eclecticism sought to cull and combine the 
better elements from all religions, were continuaUy vacillat- 
ing in their opinions, and finally feU into fanaticism, losing 
altogether that religious longing which Platonism had awak- 
ened but could not still. 



§ 8. 



JX7DAISM. 

1. The religion of the Jews, originally a pure revelation 
from heaven*, was altogether different from that of the heath- 
en. Divine in its origin and nature, resting upon a series of 
facts that betokened a constantly miraculous divine guid- 
ance, in its law revealing both the holiness of God and the 
sin of man, by its Messianic promises and its sanctifying in- 
fluence affording a tranquillizing ground of hope for the rest- 
less heart, — Judaism had been given to man as a reddening 
dawn to the bright day of Christianity; and yet, when at 
length HE appeared, whom the entire national history of the 
Jew had prefigured and preannounced — nay, with whose 
advent the Jewish natiOnedity itself stood not merely in a 
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prophetic but a caasal and organic connection, and for whoae 
visible kingdom the Israelitish Church itself had been de- 
signed as the basis and foundation,^ — this corner stone was 
rejected by the builders. Misapprehending the spirit of the 
Old Testament religion, vain-gloriously boasting themselves 
to be the people of God, utterly blinded as to the cause of 
the terrible national judgments they were suffering, desiring 
nothing but deliverance from temporal distresses, hoping 
greedily for the advent of a Messiah who should free them 
from the Roman yoke by supernatural power, give them the 
supreme dominion on earth, and dispense all kinds of earth- 
ly enjoyment, — the mass of the Jewish nation had converted 
the divine ble^^ing into a curse, and were rejecting the true 
Messiah who came in the form of a servant to die for the sin 
of the world, yet lending a willing ear to the fanatical dema» 
gogue,' and running blindly to their own destruction, after 
their deceiving, and half insane, false prophets and Mes- 
siahs.' 

2. The tiieology of the Jews, corresponded with the cor- 
rupt condition of their religion. Split into three sects, the 
pseudo-orthodoxy of the Pharisees, the iUuminism of the 

^ Compare D e 1 i t s t e h Die bibUtch-prophetiiehe Theologie, Leipsic 1845. 8. 
131. 

' Jadas of Qamala or Judas GalilaeaSi sometimei called Jadas Gaulonitee, 
"•s^a^n nnn**, 14 yean after the birth of Christ: See Actsr., 37; Eosebias, 
Hist. Eccles. I. 5. 

' The foUowine^ summarj contains the history of the poUiieal ruUrt of Judea at 
the time of the ad rent of Christ JSenNf the Idamean mled orer the Jewish land, 
in dependence npon the Romans, from 40-4. b. c. His three sons sncceeded him : 
Arehdaus as ethnarch in Jodea, Samaria, and Idnmea; Philip as tetrarch in Ba- 
tanea, Itaraea, and Trachonitis ; and Herod Antipaa as tetrarch in Qalilce, and 
Peraea. After the banishment of Art^elauSy A. D. 6., bis territories became a 
Roman province which was g^OTemed, nnder the procurator of Syria, by a pro- 
consul : Pontius Pilate, the fifth in the series, ruling from 28-37. A. D. After 
Philip's death, which occurred A. D. 34, his territory, after remaining a Roman 
province three years, was then consigned to Herod Agrippa I. This prince united 
it with the tetrarchy of Herod AntipoM^ who was banished A. D. 39, and was 
made king of all Palestine, A. D. 41, by the emperor Claudius. After his death, 
A. D. 44, his entire kingdom again became a Roman province, and was governed 
by procurators. On the death of his son, Agrippa II., who in the year 52 had 
obtained the tetrarchy of Philip, the whole line of Herod became extinct, A. D. 
100. See J o s t's Geschichta der IsneUten sail der Zeit der Maecabaer. 
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Saddacees, and the mysticism of the Essenes, represented 
three equally false modes of thought, and evinced the utter 
decay of all true religiouls science in the nation. The Phaar' 
isees^ the most distinguished and influential class of Jewish 
theologians, held a speculative system that was compounded 
of Jewish, Oriental, and especially Persian doctrines, and 
which by an allegorizing interpretation they pretended to 
find in the Old Testament With this they connected a 
complicated ceremonial, by the exact observance of which, 
together with petty ascetic practices and mortifications, they 
supposed they more than merited the favor of Ood; espe- 
cially in case this observance was accompanied with moral 
earnestness, and was not as with the majority a mere pre- 
tence. The bitter opponents of the Pharisees, were the Sadr 
dtxees^ a smaller body, composed chiefly of men living in 
the easy enjoyment of wealth, whose aspirations went no 
iarther than an earthly good, and whose highest moral aim 
vas the upright life of the citizen. Their religious creed 
Vas confined to the mere letter of the Pentateuch, and con- 
tained only such tenets as they deemed to be explicitly taught 
iu it; and hence they rejected, though with something of 
caution, the doctrines of the soul's immortality, the resurrec- 
tion of the body, the existence of an angelic world, and a 
particular providence. The Essa^'nesj or Essenes* were a 

1 From v<i^ , to neparate ; on the ground of superior sftnctitj. The Talmad 
loixplaiaf the name b^v^-ift ,and the lexicographers and commentators coin** 
cidi with this explanation. See Talmud. Babylon. Chagiga f. 18, 6; and Na- 
t b t n in his Lex. Aruch. 

' Epiphanius derives the name of this sect from the appellative p^^:( . It is 
moi% probable however that it took its name from Zadock, the fellow disciple of 
BoclioH (ein-^ia), both of whom were disciples of Antigonus of Socho. The 
Saddacees are denominated in the Talmud D^jsi'tx or vTc^ts, sometimes also 
V^^l^i^t since both Zadock and Boethus, conjointly, founded the new sect. 
See 8 i e ▼ e r t de Sadducaeis. Grossmann de philosophia Sadducaeorum ; 
de fri^mentis Saddacaeomm exegeticis ; de statu eorum, literario, morali, et po- 
ll tico<- 

* Seme would derive the name from the Syrian i ^l to healj or from the Chal- 
dean ^K , a physician. It has, however, been satisfactorily proved to be a modi- 
fication of Q'*7^o;i (5<rioi), the name given to the Essenes in the Talmud. The 
coi\{ectttro is not lindeserving of notice which connects the Essenes with the later 

4 
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society of men who bad withdrawn into solitude from this 
conflict of parties, in order to lead a religious life in silent 
contemplation. The place of their first retreat was probably 
the west coast of the Dead Sea, but proceeding from this re- 
gion they afterwards established themselves at many other 
points in Palestine, devoting themselves chiefly to agricul- 
ture and medicine, and being generally esteemed for their 
inoffensive manner of life. Their distinguishing characterise 
tic was a decided aversion to the externals of religion, and t 
tendency towards its inward life, united with an endeavor 
not to live for themselves alone ; yet the trustworthy account 
of this sect given by Josephus,^ proves plainly that their reli- 
gious striving was by no means a purely spiritual one, and 
that their subjective mysticism was, as usual, mixed more or 
less with selfishness and pride. The superstitious estimate 
which they placed upon many outward usages, the oath, 
taken by the neophyte after a three years' novitiate, to keep 
secret the name of their guardian angel, the entire rejection 
of the oath except in this instancey and the precise minutiae 
of their code of regulations, all evince how slight was their 
religious earnestness, and how little they hungered and thirst- 
ed after the righteousness that is valid before God.' 



8ohcarite$. See Pleszner Jadtsch-Mosatschcr Religioasnntorricht S. 47. 
D e 1 i t z 8 c h Geschichte der Jodiscben Poesie S. 25. 

' flaviut Jotephua, bom 37. died 93. A. D., the Jewish general in Galilee, talum 
ci4>tiTe in the Jewish War in Vespasian's reign, the aathor of a history in 20 
books of the Jewish Nation and Antiquities, of an account of the Jewish Wur in 
Vespasian's reign in 7 books, of a defence of Judaism against Apion in 2 books, 
together with a sketch of his own life, is a more trustworthy witness respecting 
the Essenes, than Philo^ who gires an ideal sketch of them in his work : Quod 
omnis probus liber. Josephus w&s the more unbiassed mind of the two, and had 
moreover as a native inhabitant of the Palestine lived a long time among tlie Ks- 
senes. 

- ' In the region about Alexandria, by Lake Moeris, dwelt the TherapnOat (from 
l^poarcuciy, to denote uncommon devotion to God) ; a sect similar to the Eaaene$, 
and which most probably originated in that same tendency towards th«osophy 
and mysticism, which had now united itself with Judaism. Shut up in their 
cells {fjMvacmiptiOts and o-e/a^iois), and assembling only on each sabbath at a single 
meal, and on exery seventh sabbath for certain mystic solemnities, they led a 
more contemplative, less practical, and more strictly ascetic, life than the Et- 
See S a n e r de Essenia et Therapeatis disqoisitio. 
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3. The Jews of Alexandria, in which city very many bad 
settled under the protection of the Ptolemies, were charac- 
terized by a peculiar spirit and bent that distinguished tbem 
from the masa of their countrymen. la order to defend their 
religion in this flourishing seat of Grecian literature,* from 
the sneers of the cultivated, they deemed it necessary to 
occupy the same point of view with the educated Grecian. 
Forming a strong predilection for the reigning Platonic phi- 
loBOphy, and becoming too much estranged from their own 
national modes of thought, under pretence of a deeper pene- 
tration into the meaning of Scripture they carried over Pla- 
tonic ideas into the Old Testament, by an allegorizing method 
of interpretation that found favor also with the Greeks. Thus 
there were formed among the learned Jews at Alexandria 
tvfo classes of idealists, who, under the pretence of taking a 
more profound and spiritual view of the Old Testament, in 
reality emptied the great divine facts of Biblical history of 
their meaning. The Hrst were the moderate class, who con- 
sidered both the historical facts, and the letter of Scripture, 
to be only the symbolical envelope of universal philosophical 
truths, the scientiHc knowledge of which, was the yvwTK to 
which the "perfect" were called to at-pire, while at the same 
time they endeavored to hold both the historical facts and 
the letter of religion as much as possible in respect The 
second class were the extreme idealists, who arrayed their 
esoteric yimtrK in the strongest possible opposition to the 
popular Jewish religion, and gave themselves no concern 
about either the letter, the history, or the extemaJa. All these 
Alexandrine Jews were, in one respect, better prepared to 
receive the spirituat system of the gospel, than were the 
Palestine Jews, whose expectations of a political Messiah 
they did not share ; but, on the other hand, their haughty 
idealism easily produced a mental self-sutEciency and self- 
satisfaction that closed their hearts against the gospel, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the sluggishneM of 
their Messianic feeling. The spirit of the Alexandrine Jews 
is clearly reflected in Philo} 

a uid grncnll; itrj brief ITMU i»f tlio learned (though nol ia 
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§ 9. 

* BELATIONS OF HEATHENISM AND JUDAISM TO 

CHRISTIANITY. 

It is evident from this survey, that Christianity could not 
originate in any of the intellectual or moral tendencies of 
either Judaism or Paganism. Neither the idolatrous and 
godless religions of Heathenism, nor a self-ignorant, dead, 
and formal, Judaism ; neither Stoicism gendering only pride 
and self-reliance, nor Platonism awakening but not satisfying 
aspirations ; neither the rigid and formal pseudo-orthodoxy 
of the Pharisees, nor the sensual and worldly unbelief of the 
Badducees ; neither the sectarian mysticism of the Essenes 
and Therapeutae, nor the wisdom-seeking idealism of the 
Alexandrine Jews ; neither one nor all of these, could give 
origin to a principle of religious life, which, liJce the Chris- 
tian, should satisfy all the moral and religious wants of men, 
and knit them together in love. And yet this hopeless reli- 
gious condition of the Pagan and Jewish world, was a negO' 
live preparation for the appearance and spread of Christianity. 
This manifest conflict between the different intellectual and 
religious tendencies of the age, together with the unsatisfying 
nature of all then existing religious systems, had wakened in 
many minds a vivid yearning after a peace-giving religion. 
And when such a religion was revealed, in the person and 
work of the Son of God, its easy and rapid spread was facili- 
tated by the vast unity of the Roman empire, combining in 
one whole the most diverse and distant nations ; and more 

JtwiA lore) Alexandrine Jew Philo^ who died Rboat 40 A. D^ liRTe been beet 
edited bjr M a n j; e j . London 1742 \ (translated in B o b n ' i Library.) Alao 
lee, D a h n e Bemerknngen iibcr die Schriften dee Joden PhilO) Sindien nnd 
Kritiken 1833; Qrossmann De Philontt Jadei opernm continna eerie ez 
oidine chronologiea. Respecting Fhilo's system compare N e a n d e r Church 
History I. 44 et seq; Ofrorer Philo nnd die Alexandrinische Theosophie, 
particularly Part I ; D o r n e r Person Christi Tbeil I. Abth. 1; Grossmann 
Qnaestiones Philonae. Upon this Alexandrine tendency generally, see D &h !!• 
GeeohichtUche Darstellnng der Jiid.-Alexandrin. Religionsphilosophie. 
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particularly by the great number of Jewish colonists, by 
whom the knowledge of the new doctrine was carried from 
Jerusalem into all the countries of the known world. In 
addition to these favpring circumstances, Judaism itself, be- 
coming missionary in its spirit, had introduced into its com- 
munion great numbers of proselytes from heathenism. Of 
these, the completely initiated proselytes of righteousness 
(PI? "^S) were the worst enemies of the gospel, being even 
more malignant than the native Jew. But on the other 
hand, the proselytes of the gate (i?i^ •»'3J), styled in the New 
Testament (JMlSovfievoi and aelSo/Jievoi rov ^eov, uninfected 
with the ceremonial formalism and political fanaticism of the 
Jewish people, acknowledging with heart-felt conviction the 
one God of the Old Testament, resting upon his consolatory 
promises in this earlier revelation, and humbly seeking a yet 
clearer illumination, readily received the Gospel, and became 
the most efficient instruments of its diffusion among the 
heathen. 



CHAPTER SECOND. 



JE8U8 CHRIST. 

Qerhard De Tita et resorrectione Christi. 1652. Votgiat De TiU et 
morte ChriBti. Reinhardt Yeniich iiber den Plan Jeso ; trantUted by T a 7 • 
lor. Neander Leben Jesn; translated by KcClintock. Tbolnck 
Glanbwiirdigkeit der erangelitche Geschichte. XJ 1 1 m a n n Die Sflndloeigkeit 
Jesn; translated bj Park. 8 tier Die Beden Jesa; translated by Pope. 
Trench The Parables and Miracles of Oar Lord. Edwards History of 
Bedemption. Period II. Parts LII. Olshansen Commentary in lodsi 
Paulas Leben Jesa. 1828. (rationalistic). Stranss Leben Jesn. (mythical 
theory). Qfrorer Geschichte des UrchristenthanL Hase Leben Jesn. 8d 
ed. 1840 ; ralaable as a collection of materials. 



§ 10. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT VIEW OF THE PERSON AND WORK 

OF CHRIST. 

The Scriptures recognize in man a nature originally kin* 
dred to the Divine. Since the disobedience of the first pair, 
this image of God no longer exists in its primitive power 
and purity, but in accordance with that law of development 
under which the human race was created, the principle of 
self-will and sin unfolds and reigns responsibly in all men, 
notwithstanding the resistance of conscience, and the faint 
aspirations of an immortal spirit not yet reprobated. The 
consciousness of this internal schism, is the ground and sub- 
stance of human misery. Inward sin and guilt testify to 
man of his estrangement from God, and of the holy wrath 
abiding upon him, and he has now neither the disposition 

so 
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nor the power to tear away from himself and tarn to God 
alone. The utmost to which he is competent, under the 
natural workings of his own mind and the common influ- 
ences of the Divine Spirit, is a sense of wretchedness, and a 
desire for peace. This is the deeply seated consciousness of 
the need of redemption, becoming clearer and louder in every 
man, the more he strives to satisfy and obey that righteous 
law which requires instantaneous and absolute perfection, 
but imparts no power to fulfil the requisition. Upon this 
sense of the need of redemption, dim and dark in the pagan 
world, rests that vague expectation of a Deliverer which runs 
through the better heathen theologies ; and upon this same 
consciousness, made painfully vivid and distinct by the fuller 
revelation and application of law, rests the dear and great 
Old Testament idea of the Messiah, 

Jesus Christ distinctly declared himself to be this Messiah,^ 
promised to the Jews in the Old Testament^ and vaguely 
hoped for in the Pagan consciousness as the '^ desire of all 
nations." s In so doing, he announced himself to be that 
central Personage in human history, to whom all the past 
had looked forward, and all the future would look backward. 
At the same time, he both contradicted and corrected the 
prevalent Jewish idea of the Messiah. The Jews, grossly 
misapprehending the prophetic descriptions of the Old Tes- 
tament, were expecting in this Personage only an eminently 
wise and good man, who was to be suddenly and unexpect- 
edly consecrated to his Messianic office by the prophet Elias, 
and endued with divine power, in order to deliver the Jews 
from a foreign yoke, inflict judgments upon the heathen, and 
establish a triumphant earthly kingdom, whose members, the 
worshippers of the national Jehovah, should enjoy every spe- 
cies of earthly felicity. From this misapprehension, even 
many of the first Christian believers were not entirely free ; 
the political national feeling being somewhat mingled with 
their sense of religious need, and incipient faith. The idea 
of the Messiah was however grasped in its pure spirituality, 

1 See Matthew, chapter zxi ; ztI, 16. 17 ; zxri, 64; zxtU, 11. 
» Hoggai, ii, 7. 
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by a few of the contemporaries of Christ; such as a Zacharias 
and a Simeon^ who were also favored with moments of spe- 
cial divine illumination ; i and in still greater purity and 
power by John the Baptist^ the immediate forerunner of the 
Messiah, and the connecting link between the old and new 
economies. But the idea obtained its full and complete 
enunciation only in the teachings of Christ himself, who dis- 
tinctly announced that his kingdom is not of this world, and, 
in the face of Jewish opposition and charges of blasphemy, 
gave plain and unambiguous testimony to his own divine 
natwre and dignity^ as the only-begotten Son of the eternal 
God. 

He in whom dwelt the entire fulness of the divine essence, 
out of love to the fallen human race became and was truly 
man. As such he lived among men ; sinless, though tempt- 
able, and actually tempted by Satan ; in possession of all 
human feelings and sympathies, though these were perfectly 
sanctified by the constant and inmost blending of the divine 
with the human in his Person. His whole earthly life was a 
continuous manifestation of that ineffable vnion of Deity and 
humanity^ which was indicated by his miraculous birth, an- 
nounced at his baptism, and made visible on the mount of 
transfiguration. In relation to this one great continual mira- 
cle of his existence, all his single and particular acts of miror 
culous power appear both homogeneous and natural ; being 
never exerted with magical abruptness, for their own sake, 
but always in closest connection with wisdom and love, and 
for the attainment of moral and spiritual ends. 

The earthly and visible activity of Christ was terminated 
by his deathy the deepest and most stupendous wonder in 
the history of the Son of God and man. This event was 
fiillowed by his resurrection from the dead, the consequences 
of which prove its reality, and the accompanying circum- 
stances its supernatural character. 'The resurrection of Christ, 
in connection with his ascension^ constituted the point of 
transition, from his earthly life of humiliation, to a higher 
state, in which his divinity, no longer held in abeyance, 

^ Lake, chapt«n i. il. 
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manifests itself in its infinite fulness of power in his human 
nature still forever united with it, and becomes the pledge to 
his people of their eternal redemption from sin, death, and 
the dominion of Satan, and to all mankind of his final ad- 
venty in majesty, as their judge. 

This exalted Personage delineated in his doctrine the ab- 
solute ideal of holiness, as no other teacher has done, and he 
alone, of all, perfectly realized it in life. But the contem- 
plation of this ideal, alone and by itself, serves only to pro- 
duce a clearer knowledge of personal sinfulness, and a more 
poignant sense of guilt, and consequently can never work 
out a deliverance from either. Hence Christ was not mere- 
ly or mainly a teacher and exemplar. He was primarily a 
Redeemer. His whole appearance on earthy was. the sub- 
stance and accomplishment of a redemptive plan, that in- 
volved the revelation and conciliation of both the justice and 
the mercy of God. That which Christ did and suffered, 
was not for himself but for humanity ; in their stead and for 
their salvation. His sufferings and deaths in particular, are 
the objective fact upon which the forgiveness of man's sin 
rests. Such an objective ground of pardon was necessary : 
on the side of God, that the immanent attribute of justice in 
the divine nature might be satisfied; on the part of man, 
that the conscience might be pacified, and the despairing 
spirit have a sure pledge that there is mercy in the heavens.* 
The sinless God-Man voluntarily endured a passion that 
was an absolute satisfaction of eternal justice for the sin of 
the world. In this fact, the infinite love and compassion of 
the Triune God towards the ill-deserving creature are mani- 
fested in their most wonderful and moving aspect ; being 
seen in the form of a 5e(f-sacrifice for his salvation. 

The person and work of Christ are thus the source and 
centre of a new life for humanity, and not merely of a new 
truth. For this objective fact of Redemption, is a living and 
life-giving one. When, through the inward influences of the 
Holy Ghostj dispensed in connection with the work of the 
San^ repentance and faith are wrought in the soul, the plen- 
ary satisfaction of the divine attribute by the divine substi- 

5 
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tote beoomeB the appropriated and vital po8ae88ion of the 
human criminal, and the ideal of holiness, realized in the life 
of Christ, progressiTely becomes the inward chaiacter of the 
degenerated spirit 



§ 11. 



SKETCH OV THE EABTHLT LIFE OV CHRIST. 

• 

The attempt has been made, in modem times, to convert 
the entire human history of Jesns Christ into an insignifi- 
cant and miimportant myth. This mythical mode of expla- 
nation rests, fiowever, solely upon subjective hypotheses: 
such, for example, as that of an idealizing tendency in the 
apostolic churches ; of the spuriousness of the four gospels ; 
of their essential discrepancy ; of the extravagance of orien- 
tal fancy ; of the self-deception or dishonesty of Christ him- 
self ; and of the inconceivability of the Supernatural The 
only basis of an unbiassed and objective view of the life of 
Jesus, is the historical one given in the four canonical gos- 
pels ; of which the genuineness is both critically and histori- 
cally demonstrable, while their contents themselves, taken 
^in connection and comparison with those of the apocryphal 
gospels, furnish strong evidence of their truthfulness as state- 
ments'of actual occurrences. 

After the promise of the Messiah had been announced 
with ever increasing distinctness in the Old Testament reve- 
lation, it found its fulfilment, preceded and accompanied by 
circumstances of the most remarkably supernatural charac- 
ter, at Bethlehem, a place long before indicated in prophecy 
in connection with this event Jesus Christ was bom of the 
Israelite Virgin Mary, who belonged to the family of David ; * 
as did also Joseph, who, having been betrothed to her pre- 

1 ImIc« givee th«g«n«slos7 of Huy, the natmml mother of Jems; MaiAut thst 
of Joseph, the legal and rapnted father. See^W i e s e 1 e r Stndien n. Kritiken 
IB45. Heft. 2, 8. 361. Also see Delitisch Die Uhlisdi. pioph. Theotogie, 
8.SS. 
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• 

▼iou8 to ber miracaloos conceptioiiy afterwuids become bet 
legal husband for her protection from repioach. By a miiar 
de, necessarily above that ordinary course of developmeBt 
through which the individuals of the human raee axe bofB| 
the Redeemer of humanity was really, but immaculately^ 
bom into the world of human beings, and the angelic woiid 
— for there is no dead mechanism in the living universe of 
God, — solemnized the burth. Led by the providence of 
God, which condescended to the need of the age and the 
information of individuals, and following those Mesiiiainc 
hopes and intimations which were current even in the pagan 
world, Magi from the East offered their worship to the new* 
born Messiah: the first announcement that Christ is also 
the Redeemer of the Gentiles. The infancy of Jesus was 
not spent in the parental home, but in a flight to Egypt, to 
escape from that bloody cruelty of Herod of which the whole 
after history of this tyrant gives such abundant testimony. 
On the return from Egypt, Joseph, with Mary, took up his 
abode in Nazareth his former residence, and within t&e terri- 
tory of the more humane Herod Antipas. The human indi- 
viduality of Jesus now unfolded within a family curde that 
consisted, besides his mother and his foster-£ather whose 
trade he seems to have followed, of a number of iSeK^ and 
aSeK^ of Jesus : in all probability, either cousins of Jesus 
on the side of Mary, or children of Joseph by a fonner mar- 
riage.^ Only a single feature from the history of the youth 
of Christ has been preserved, by Luke, in the account of the 
conversation of the child of twelve years with the doctors in 
the temple : a lineament full of meaning, and throwing a 
characteristic light upon his human mental development 
The reading of the Old Testament unfolded the Messianic 
consciousness, in Christ, in a natural and spontaneous man- 
ner, while yet the high^ illumination, which proceeded from 
the union of Deity with humanity in his Person, resulted in 

I irby^'lireihTCii'' and •'lirtnt" ms dttoUd ehfldna sT lI«7]mMU; U If 
diflieiilt to aoeoiint for Chritt't oommeDdiag Huy to the cue of Jobn. The opi- 
4i0t**Siilboni''ii iiotdeciiiY6,for Mnoiig theJowi it woold baro ill en^lMUle 
foiM OT0O idioa tlitts WM Iml ono foa* 
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a religions knowledge beyond that of a mere teacher of the 
Jewish law, or even of an inspired prophet of the old eco- 
nomy, and incapable of being referred to any of the particu- 
lar theological schools of the nation. At length, in the thir- 
tieth year of his age, Jesus Christ appeared publicly as the 
Messiah. John the Baptist^ standing upon the threshold of 
the new dispensation and at the close of the Old Testament 
economy, announced his advent.^ In the desert country of 
Judea near the Jordan, practising the rigid austerity of the 
Nazarite, John appeared as a public teacher in the fifteenth 
year of the reign of Tiberius, and called upon his country- 
men to prepare themselves, by repentance for sin and recep- 
tion of baptism as a symbol of a changed mood, to enter 
into the Messianic kingdom, now on the point of being estab- 
lished. The whole moral life of the people was deeply stir- 
red. Jesus also came to be baptized ; not indeed with the 
penitent feeling of the people, or to obtain something of 
which he was himself destitute, but to receive a formal con- 
secration to his Messianic office and work, from him who 
had been called to announce the near approach of the Messi- 
anic kingdom, and, more particularly, to be solemnly accre- 
dited to the Baptist himself as the incarnate Son of God.' 
After this event John continued in his appointed work, wil- 
lingly and gladly decreasing while Christ increased, and di- 
vinely enlightened respecting the general nature and aim of 
the new spiritual kingdom which he prophetically knew 
would be founded upon the sufferings of the " Lamb of God;" 
though not able to see the mystery of redemption in all its 
fulness of meaning,' before the death of Christ had actually 
occurred, and the agency of the Holy Spirit had been dis- 
pensed to the church. The time had now come for Christ 
himself to commence his great work. In the narrative of the 
evangelists, the period of Christ's preparation for his public 

^ John the Baptist the son of Zachariu and Elizaheth was a relatire of Jesns, 
and born only six months before him. See B a x de Joh. Baptista ; Leopold 
Johann der Taafer. 

* See John i. 31-34. 

> See Matthew xi. 2-15. 
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work closes with his temptation in the wilderness : a victori- 
ous conflict in which the entire history of his life and king- 
dom is shadowed forth. By reason of the sinlessness of the 
subject, the temptation, as in the previous instance of the 
unfallen Adam, must come wholly from without Satan 
seeks to seduce the Redeemer into the common apostasy of 
mankind, by a threefold temptation appealing to bodily ap- 
petite, love of distinction, and love of worldly possessions ; 
but with no other result than the most convincing proof, that 
the tempted personage was the Son of God, and completely 
qualified to be a deliverer from sin and Satan. Christ's en- 
trance upon his pubUc ministry and redeeming woric, foUows 
this personal triumph over the kingdom of eVil. The testi- 
mony of John the Baptist conducted his first disciples to 
him, whom he now caused to be the constant eye-witnesses 
of those supernatural agencies which he exerted through his 
entire public life, as the tokens of his divinity ; flashes, as it 
were, of that veiled deity and glory which was permitted 
to display itself in all its fulness of splendor, upon only a 
single occasion, on the mount of transfiguration. Teaching, 
and bestowing blessings wherever he went, he yet confined 
hb public work almost entirely to the land of his country- 
men ; offering salvation first to the Jews, from whence it was 
to pass over to all mankind.^ But the envy and hatred of 
the Pharisaical Jews, whose carnal and contemptuous mind 
totally misapprehended the Old Testament promise of a 
Messiah, increased with every one of the few years of Christ's 
public ministry. Shortly before the last passover he spent 
upon earth, Jesus went up to Jerusalem for the last time, 
and made a solemn entry into the sacred city, in order to tes- 
tify, by an act of mingled humility and regal dignity, that he 
was the promised and commissioned Redeemer of the world. 

1 That the work of the Messiah iras to arail for all hnmanitj, and not solely 
for the Jews, is plainly taoght in Isaiah and other parts of the Old Testament 
And yet that people whom Ood had chosen from the heginning mnst be the cen- 
tral point of radiation ; particularly through the Jewiih birth of the mysterious 
Peraonage himself. Hence we find the theati« of Christ's work to be Galilee and 
Jadea. He passed through Samari* once, and only once do we find him out of 
Jewish territory. See Blark yit. S4-^80. 
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fiy the avarice of one of his disciples, delivered up to the 
malice of his enemiesy from whom he would not escape, he 
jet keeps the passover with his disciples at the beginning of 
his voluntary passion, institating at the same time the sacra- 
ment of the Supper, as the constant memorial of his expia- 
tory death, and tiie standing pledge of his communion with 
hb church^ On the same night he passes through the bitter 
preparatory conflict of Gethsemane, is then taken prisoner 
by the band of the traitor, and, after being deserted and denied 
by his dearest friends, is condemned to death, by both the 
Jewish high priest and the Roman proconsul, the character- 
less Pilate — by the former as the only-begotten Son of God, 
by the latter as a King, — by both, therefore, as the Messiah 
and Redeemer of mankind. In his death he ficished the 
work of expiating human guilt On the third day, as he 
foretold, he rose from the dead. Though immediately ac- 
knowledged in tiie heavens as the conqueror of sin and death, 
he yet chose only a few, from among those whose faith fit- 
ted them for such a function, to be witnesses on earth of this 
miracle, reserving the frill demonstration of the great fact, 
for the final winding-up of human history. With the most 
vivid simplicity, all the eye-vritnesses vie with each other in 
reproducing the great event of the resurrection, in all its mi- 
nutest features. Out of condescending love still tarrying 
forty days here below, as it were on the border line between 
the states of mundane existence and supra-mundane exalta- 
tion, Jesus Christ finally departed from his disciples in the 
act of ascension ; the necessary sequence and consequence 
of his far more wonderful resurrection, yet expressly testified 
to, not merely by Mark and Luke, but also by the apostles 
and actual eye-witnesses themselves.^ He departed, how- 
ever, not to separate himself firom his followers, but that he 
might henceforth be with them, by a more efficient spiritual 
presence, to the end of the world, as the Lord and Head of 
the Church, his redeemed. 

1 By Bhtlhem zxri. 64. By Jckn liL 18; tL 5S, 6S; zz. 17. Abo by both 
STsngelistt in their aocomits of Chrift after hlf resnneetioB. Likewife by Pdar 
IFetliLaS; andAettiiSS; y.81. 
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BUTORICO-ORXnOAL FARTXOt7I.AR8 RBLATIKO TO TBS LOS OV OBRME. 

1. Chronologieal Daku The HrtA^y of Jesna cannot be detennined with 
ceitaintj. Aecoiduig to Clemens Alexandrinns, Stiomata L p. 840, aome 
contended for the 25th of Fachon (May 20th) as the day of his birth, and 
others for the 24th or 25th of Fharmntfai (Apr. 19th or 20th). Somewhat 
later, the 6th of Jannaiy was obserred, and afterwards, and more generallj, 
the 25th of December (Solpic Sct. Hist Sac. IL 27). Epiphanius (Expof. 
Fidei c. 22 : Haer. IL c. 29) affirms that the birth of Christ occurred on the 
6th of January, which Jerome (Com. in Ezech. 1) denies. Augustine (Ep. 
118, 119 ; Serai. 380) asserts that the Church, hy common consent, held the 
festival of Christ's birth on December 25th. 

As the hklh'ffear of Christ, Christendom adopts the aera Dionytiana^ calcu- 
lated by Dionysius Exiguus in the 6th centuxy, made more generally known 
hj Bede, and employed in public documents by Fepin and Charlemagne. 
This assumes Christ's Inrth to have occurred in the year 754 u. o. ; maidng 
use, as a point of reckoning, of the time of the advent of John the Baplast 
pven in Luke liL 1. This date, however, is 8 or 4 yean too late, for Christ, 
according to Matthew ii. 1, 19, was bora some time, though vexy shortly, 
previous to the death of Herod^the Great; but Herod died 751 u. c. The 
best informed of the early ftthers designate the year 752 u. c. as the year of 
Christ's birth : See Irenaeus Adv. Haer. HI 25 ; Tertullian Adv. Judd. c 
8 ; Clem. Alex. Strom. L p. 889 ; Epiphanras Haer. LL 22. 

The date of Christ's deaih is also uncertain. According to Luke vL 1 
compared with verse 28, Jesus commenced his public ministry about the 
1,5th year of the reign of Tiberius, and in the 80th year of his age. He 
died on the craas, after he had kept, during his minisbry, at least three and 
and probably four passovers; consequently his ministry was at least more 
than two, and probably more than three, years in duration. See John it 
18 ; vL 4 ; xL 55 ; V. 1. The three sjmoptical gospels distinctly mentioo 
Christ's preaenee at Jerusalem at only one passover; and this the last and 
most important one, when he made his public entry into the dty. Chronolo- 
peal and local data came more within the design of the writer of the finirtk 
gospel, as supplementary to the first three. According to all the Roman ec- 
clesiastical writers of the first five centuries, the date of Christ's death fidls 
within the consulate of the two Geouni, C. BubeDius and C. Fufius ; L e. in 
the year 782 u. a: See TertulL Adv. Jud. 8; Aug. De Civitate Dei XVHL 
54 ; De Trin. lY. 5 ; Lactan t Inst lY . 1 0. 

2. Pretended writing* of Christ, Eusebius (Hist Eccles. L 18.) mentions 
a corre s pondenee, said to have been found in the archives of the chuicb at 
Edessa, translated from the Syriac into Greek, between Christ and Afagaras 
king of EdesBiu Accovdmg to this document, Afaganu during a severe sick- 
ness addresses a letter to Christ beseeching him to eone and heal Urn; to 
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irliich Chrut answen that he cannot come, bat that after lus ascenaioa he 
will send one of his disciples to him. The letter of Christ appears to be 
made up of New Testament expressions, while that of Abgams is not in the 
style of an oriental royal letter. 

S. Contemporaneous notices of Christ hy profane writers. The most im- 
portant is that by Josephus, Antiq. XYIII. 3, S. It id as follows : as quot- 
ed also by Eusebius, Hist. EccL 1. 11, and Demonstr. Ev. m. 5. " At this 
time appeared Jesus, a wise man, [if indeed he may be called a man ; for] he 
performed wonderful works, [he was a teacher of those who willingly re- 
ceived the truth,] and he gained over to his doctrine many of the Jews and 
Gentiles. [He was the Christ] After Pilate, on the ground of the accusa- 
tion of the chief men among us, had condemned him to the death of the 
cross, those who had first attached themselves to him did not cease their at- 
tachment ; for he appeared alive again to them afVer three days, [as the di- 
vine prophets had foretold this, and many other wonderful things, of him.] 
The class of men who after him are called Christians, still exist to this day." 

That this passage, as an entire whole, could not have been interpolated by 
one of the early Christians, is apparent from the fact that ^t says so little. 
It is found, moreover, in all the manuscripts of Josephus and Eusebius ; not 
to mention that a total silence on the part of Josephus respecting the career 
of Christ is hardly conceivable. But, on the other hand, the fact that Jo- 
sephus, notwithstanding all his eclecticism, was and continued to be a Jew, 
and had such a low idea of the Messiah as to regard the prophecies of the 
Old Testament as intimations that a mighty King was to proceed from Pales- 
tme, and applied them to Vespasian (De Bello Jud. VI. 5, 4), renders it 
questionable whether the passage has not received intel^polation to some such 
extent as is indicated by the brackets.^ 

4. Pretended contemporaneous accounts of the life of Jesus, Of these, the 
most remarkable are the two Epistolae Pilati ad Tiberiumf which briefly, 
and generally in a Christian tone, recite the incidents of Christ's life. To 
these may be added the more diffuse, 'AyapopiL ntxirov V9pi *li|<roC Xpurrov* 

The apocryphal gospels, contain yet more minute, and more evidently 
apocryphal, accounts of Jesus and his kindred. They are the product of a 
taste not satisfied with the severe simplicity and plainness of the canonical 
gospels, and also of that wonder>seeking tendency which arose in the centuxy 
immediately succeeding the apostolic age. They are, for the most part, of 
unknown and heretical origin. The following are the principal of them. 

a. The Greek Protevangelium JacoH (Thilo. Codex Apoc. p. 161-278), 
the oldest and most esteemed of the apocryphal gospels, is, as Origen suggests, 
the product perhaps of the 2nd century, certainly of the Srd. The principal 



^ See the authorities for, and against, the genuineness, inOieseler's Church 
History. Vol. I. i 24. Note 1. 
* T h i 1 Codex Apocryphas N. T. P. I. p. 796-802. 
'Thilo Codex Apoc N. T. P. I. p. 803 et seq. 
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part of the work contains an account of the childhood and youth of Mary, 
to the birth of Jesus inclusively ; then follows briefly, and in the phraseology 
of the canonical gospels, the narrative of the visit of the Magi and the flight 
into Egypt, concluding with a detailed account of the violent death of the 
&ther of John the Baptist The book relates not a little, certainly, that is 
credible, and as a whole is less fabulous, and simpler in tone and style, than 
the apocryphal literature generally. Much of it agrees with corresponding 
narratives in Justin Martyr and Clemens Alexandrinus ; evincing the exist- 
ence at this period of a common body of tradition pertidning to these sub- 
jects. According to this Protevangelium (Chap. 4), Mary, contrary to the 
later papal doctrine of the immacuLate conception, was the fruit of the pre- 
viously childless marriage of Joachim and Anna, late in life ; at the age of 
three years, by the choice of her parents, she was sent to the temple to be 
trained up in the ceremonial service ; at the age of twelve years, as one of 
the maidens of the temple, she was assigned to Joseph as her guardian ; in 
her fifteenth year she became the mother of the Redeemer. These are parti- 
culars that re-appear in all the other apocr3rphal gospels, and which the 3rd 
section of the Koran has likewise copied. The Western church made no 
use of this Protevangelium ; though it obtsuned a wide currency in the Greek 
and Oriental churches, and was frequently read on festival days, particular- 
ly those of the Yiigin Mary. The &thers attribute its authorship to " a cer- 
tain James,** and in the work itself (C. 25) a James at Jerusalem speaks of 
himself; in which specification later tradition would definitely find the oScX- 
^s rod Kvplou, 

b. The Greek Evangelium Thomae (Thilo. Codex Apoc. p. 277-315) b 
one of the most extravagant of the apocryphal gospels. Its character indi- 
cates unmistakably a Gnostic origin, and it was highly esteemed by the Ma- 
nichaeans. It purports to give an account of the childhood and youth of 
Jesus, from his 5th to his 12th year, and narrates a multitude of partly offen- 
sive, and partly silly and mischievous, miracles. Origen mentions this work 
in his Homil. Lin Lucam; unless another of the same name is intended. 

c. The Greek Evangelium Nicodemi (Thilo. p. 489-795), the next in im- 
portance afler the Protevangelium, consists of two heterogeneous parts ; the 
first a prolix specification of particulars relating to the trial, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of Jesus ; the last a fiinciful account of his descent into helL 
Both parts are probably of Jewish, or Jewish-Christian origin ; having an 
apologetic aim with reference td the Jews. The first part may be regarded 
as an expansion of the Epistolae Piiad, and nndoubtecUy has more or less of 
a historical foundation. The work in its present form, though purporting 
to be the production of Nicodemus in the time of Christ, could scarcely have 
been composed before the 5th century. It was highly esteemed in the West- 
tern church, during the latter part of the Mediaeval period. 

d. The Arabic Hisioria Josephi fahri lignani (Thilo. p. 3>61) is a work, 
perhaps of the 4th century, of an author acquainted with Jewbh ideas. It 
describes, in a somewhat homiletic tone, the life and particularly the death 

6 
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of the fiMter-fttlier of ChiiBt The natntiTe k full of msnreli, and eTidenll/ 
iwiided upon the ProleT«DgeliaiiL 

e. The Ambic Evangdium In/antk Servaiont (Thila p. 65-181), oonaifl* 
ing of looielj connected materials, periiapa a work of the 6th century and of 
Neatorian origin, relates the life of Jesus fiom his birth to his twelfth year^— 
partly on the foundation of the nanmdTe in the Evangdium Tkomoi and 
with special reference to the exaltation of Mary, — in a febulons, soowtines 
chiWinh, and even obscene manner. 

f. The latest of the apocryphal gospels are the two Latin ones ; nnce the 
qpirit of the Western churdi, up to the 6th century, was decidedly opposed 
to the apocryphal literature of the East The Effon^iium de NaHmiate A£>- 
riae (liilo. p. 819-886), is an extract, substantially, from the Proievang^ 
Uunu The Hittaria de nativitaU Mariae el de mfantia Salvatori$ (Thilo. p. 
889-400), copies the preceding, at first, but oondndes with materials finoni 
the Arabic EtfangeUum In/arUit. 

It is obvious that these apocryphal gospels contain, by impUcatian and 
contrast, a very powerful internal argument for the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the canonical gospels: the existence of the counterfeit bong inex* 
plicaUe except on the hypothens of that of the gennipe object 
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FIRST APPBARIlfO OF THB CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

§ 12. 
PENTECOSTAL EFFUSION OF THE HOLT SPIRIT. 

The history of the distinctively Christian Church com- 
mences with the first great act of the risen and glorified Re- 
deemer : the outpouring of the Holy Ghost on the day of 
Pentecost. 

Christ had repeatedly promised his disciples the Holy 
Spirit, who would conduct them to a full apprehension of 
the nature of his redeeming work, and transform their own 
inward life. He left them, at his ascension, firm in the con- 
fidence, on the ground of this promise, that through their 
own weak instrumentality the word of the Lord would be 
diffused through the earth as a renovating power. With the 
first great manifestation of the Holy Spirit, to which all the 
preceding and comparatively fragmentary dispensations of 
divine influence had looked, the Christian Church, as distin- 
guished from the Patriarchal and Jewish, came into exist- 
ence^ henceforth, through the bond of this its organizing 
spirit, to unite all its true members into one body of which 
Christ is the head. On the sabbath, fifty days after the re- 
surrection of the Lord, and ten days after his ascension, as- 
sembled with one accord at Jerusalem, on the occasion of 
the Jewish feast of Pentecost, (when the first fruits of the 
wheat harvest were offered, and the anniversary, according 
to an old tradition of the synagogue, of the giving of the 
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law on Sinai,) tbe disciples were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and the new church of the gospel made its first appearance 
in the offering of its first fruits. Attended by extraordinary 
facts in the external world, that vividly typified the glorious 
oocurrences in the internal world of the spirit, and by which 
the Supernatural betokened its domination over both nature 
and the human soul ensiaved to nature, and, in particular, 
accompanied by the wonderful sign of speaking in foreign 
tongues, indicating that every human language was to be 
consecrated to the proclamation of the gospel, the first spe- 
cial and mighty outpouring of the Holy Ghost, by the glori- 
fied Redeemer, took place. The dispensation of the Spirit 
now commenced, and an influence began to be exerted upon 
humanity which has ever since evinced its divine and super- 
natural quality, by the regeneration of the individual soul, 
and the restoration within it of the divine image and like- 
ness : the highest and most transcendent fact in the history 
of the human soul since its apostasy and fall. The disciples, 
previously full of prejudices, fickle, and timid, now speak from 
the overmastering consciousness of the truth that has made 
them free, henceforth, with a courage invincible by danger or 
death, preach the doctrine of faith in the Crucified " whom 
God hath made both Lord and Christ," and on the same 
day three thousand souls gladly received the word, and were 
baptized, who "continued steadfastly in the apostles' doctrine 
and fellowship, and in breaking of bread, and in prayers, 
praising God and having favor with all the people. And 
the Lord added to the church daily such as should be saved." ^ 

8P£AKINO WITH TONGUES. 

There has been much controveny, whether by the phrase " speaking with 
tongues" is meant the miraculous use of languages never learned by the 
speaker. Nothing but the most arbitrary exegesb can deny that this is the 
meaning, in the account given in Acts ii. There are, moreover, other passa* 
ges in the New Testament' in which allusioifis made to the yxAcauis irtpmi 

> Acts ii. 41-47 



' Acts n. 41-47. 

* Markxvi.l7;Actsx.46;xiz. 6;1 Cor. ziv. 2 et seq. 
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or 7Xi^0'a<f Koamts or simply y\^a-tus or yxAirffp XaXciy, and on comparing 
them with 1 Cor. zii. 10, it ia evident that one and the tame thing is denoted 
hy them all, viz., a supernatural x^M» of the early church. With refer* 
ence to some of these passages (particularly Mark zvi. 17, compared with 
Acts ii.), the interpretation required in the principal passage in the second 
chapter of Acts, is in itself the most probable ; and with regard to the re- 
mainder, this interpretation is at least not impossible, — as is proved by the 
great number of interpreters who have thus explained them. It might diere- 
fbre be very fairly maintained, that in each and all of these passages, the en^ 
ployment of foreign languages that have not been learned is intended, and 
that the x^t^f^ itself, though having its highest value and importance only 
on the day of Pentecost, still continued to exist for some time afler, as a re- 
miniscence of the great event of that day ;' thus having also a secondary em- 
blematic signification, such as the other cUss of interpreters would attribute 
to it as the sole and only one. At the same time, however, it cannot be de- 
nied that the expressions, 7X^0*0' n (l Cor. xiv.) and ykAtreats icaiyats Kw 
AfcK (Mark xvi.), when taken in connection with the sense and connection of 
many of the passages, at least render possible, if they do not directly recom- 
mend, another explanation of this x^^f*^ in the above mentioned texts: 
viz., a new and not ordinarily intelligible mode of tUlerancet produce^ by the 
Holy Ghost, and expressive of the highest exaltation and ecstasy of the mind. 
It may therefore be the most comprehensive and accurate explanation, if we 
understand by the yXi^^ait XoXctv etc. in all the textual passages, one and 
the same thing essentially; viz., the x^*^f^ of a new mode of utterance given 
by the Holy Ghost, wUch x^wita however manifeited itself in a twofold 
form ; sometimes as the ability to use foreign languages that had never been 
acquired by the speaker, as on the day of Pentecost ; and sometimes as an 
utterance, unintelligible to the common auditor, .of the deep inspiration of an 
ecstatic state of souL Neither need the two forms be regarded, necessarily, 
as insulated from each other. On the day of Pentecost, the employment of 
foreign languages, though the predominant characteristic of the working of 
the Holy Spirit, may not have altogether excluded the ecstatic condition pro- 
duced by the same agency, as Acts ii. IS, would seem to indicate; and the 
ecstatic utterances, described in 1 Cor. xiv, may have been accompanied with 
more or less of the same ability that was uppermost on the first bestowment 
of the xi^iuu Perhaps these two forms, of the one agency of the Holy 
Spirit exerted with reference to language or utterance, are indicated in the 
phrase, 1 Cor. xiii. i, ^ reus yKA<rffais rmv kvbpAwmv XaX« naX r&y iiy 
yi\mv\ the former denoting the use of foreign hinguages, and the latter the 
ecstatic utterances of the soul rapt in the angelic consciousness. 
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TBB APOSTLES : AND TBEIE AOENCT IN PLANTING THE CHEIS- 
TIAN OHUECH IN BIFFEHBNT LOCALITIES. 
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THE COLLBQB OF AP08TLB8. 

The influences and effects of the first Christian penteoost 
were continued through the medium of the Apostles. These 
were the first, and inspired, organs of the Holy Spirit, who 
now followed up the creative agency of his first effusion, by 
which the Christian Church was established, with a inreserv- 
ing and perpetuating influence. Of these i^postles, only four 
come prominently into view, whether we have regard to au- 
thorship or to active labor. Peter^ Tohnj Tames the yownger^ 
and Paul the apostle of the OentileSf representatives as it 
were of the principal types of Christian chamcter, were the 
chief instruments through which the gospel was carried over 
the then known world, and has been preserved in a written 
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farm for all time. Of the remaining apostles, as well as of 
the se^wnty other disciples of Christ (Luke x.), there are but 
few reliable accounts. The list, according to Matthew x. 
2-4, contains the following: Andrew the brother of Peter, 
James the elder the brother of John, whom Herod Agrippa 
about the year 44 put to the sword, as a proof to the Jews 
of his zeal for their ancient religion (Acts xii. 2), Philip^ 
ThomcLS^ Bartholomew^ Matthew the author of the Gospel, 
Judas sumamed Lebbeus and Thaddeus, and Simon the Ca- 
naanite. According to Matthew xxviii. 19, they were to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel. According to an 
ancient tradition (Eusebius, V. 18), Cluist commanded them 
to remain in Jerusalem until twelve years after his ascen- 
sion ; and as matter of fact we find them for some time in 
this city, testifying by word, and miracle, and in the midst 
of sulTering and persecution from which they were some- 
times delivered by direct divine interference, what they could 
not refrain from making known.^ Probably the eight above- 
named apostles, following the example of Christ, labored 
chiefly in Palestine and the adjacent countries, and mostly 
among the Jews. According to Eusebius, (IIL 31), Philip 
preached also in Phrygia, where he died. Some of them un- 
dertook more distant missionary journeys : Andrew to Scy- 
thia (Eusebius, IIL 1) ; Thomas to Parthia and India ; *Bar- 
tholomew to India (§ 18) ; Matthew to Ethiopia (Rnfinus, 
h. e. X 9 ; Socrates, h. e. L 19) ; Judas to Arabia. All of 
these eight, Philip excepted, are said to have suiSered martyr- 
dom. 

In the place of Judaa Iscariot the traitor, finally (though 
not until after the institution of the supper, Luke xxii. 20, 
21) expelled from the communion of the disciples, and coming 
to a horrible end by suicide (Matt xxviL 4 ; Acts i. 18), the 
eleven chose Matthias by lot (Acts L 26). Since this occur- 
red before the special outpouring of the Holy Ohost (Acts 
iL)^ which the apostles had been commanded by Christ to 
wait frnr (Acts i 4; Luke xxiv. 49), some would regard the 

I ▲elilT.a3;v.Sl,4a$v.lS,U,4K);T.lft. 
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act as a hasty one, performed without the command of Christy 
if not against it This judgment is itself a hasty pne ; for 
the chief purpose of this election was, merely to secure an 
actual eye-witness of the resurrection, in the place of Iscar- 
iot, and the selection was left wholly to divine providence 
(Acts i. 15-26). Christ himself afterward chose Paul as one 
of his inspired apostles. But inasmuch as he was destined 
to be pre-eminently an apostle to the Gentiles, and to some 
extent, consequendy, to be separated from the others (Acts 
xxii. 21 ; Gal. i. 16), and since in the Apocalypse (xxi. 14) 
only twelve apostles are spoken of, — in harmony with the 
passages in Matthew (xix. 28) and Luke (xxii. 30), where 
the original Jewish apostles are evidently intended, — there 
is no valid reason for impeaching the apostolate of Matthias, 
and Paul should be regarded as the thirteenth : the apostle 
of the Gentiles, whose very important apostolic activity was 
to run parallel with that of the twelve, both in doctrine and 
practice. 

THE THEORY OF THE TUBINGEN SCHOOL. 

The view has been advanced and ingeniously defended in modem times, 
tliat the apostles were anything but the inspired and infallible organs of 
Christianity. On the contrary, in the apostolic age there was no genuine 
Christianity in existence, but merely a one-nded and heated contest between 
Fetrine and Pauline prejudices. On the one hand there was the Fetrine 
Ebionitism, with which Uie Apostle Faul, as the preacher of the so-called 
Gentile 'Christianity, was in constant feud, without however being able him- 
self to keep clear of some of the essential features of Ebionitism ; so that for 
the apostolic period, pure Christianity was a thing yet to be. It \ias not 
until into the second centuiy, that the understanding was brought about be- 
tween the Fetrine and Fauline churches, through the skill and shrewdness 
of an unknown mediator between the two, and that union resulted, for which, 
in the age of the apostles, neither Faul with his rough and energetic temper, 
: nor still less the other disciples of Jesus were ripe. According to the Tubing- 
en theory, Christianity proper owes its origin to the doctrine of the Logos, 
which was in reality the ffroduct of the second century, and fidsely attri- 
buted to the Ebionitish John. 

The principal support of this novel view b a negativa one. The theorist 
postulates the spurumaness of that which contradicts it in the archives of the 
apostolic age. " Matthew, Mark, and Luke, are post-apostolic, and more or 
less traditional ; John's Gospel arose fiff down in the second century, a spe- 
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culative and symbolical inyention without historical substance ; the Acts of 
the Apostles were composed long after the death of Peter and Paul, for the 
purpose of cloaking over the dissension between these apostles ; the Epistle 
to the Bomans is spurious in the last two chapters ; Corinthians and Galatians 
are genuine, but Ephesians, Philippians, Cofossians, and Thessalonians, are 
spurious ; the Epistles to Timothy, Titus, and Philemon, are spurious ; the 
first and second of Peter, the first, second, and third of John, the Epistles of 
James and of Jude, are all spurious : the Revelation ^of John is genuine, 
apostolic, &nd primitively Christian,— by which is meant that it is a genuinely 
Ebionitish production, full of hatred towards Paul and the Pauline Christian- 
ity."* 



§ 14. 

PETEB. 

Compare N e a n d e r Planting and Trainiog ; S c h aff Histoiy of the Aposto- 
lic Church, pp. 848-877 ; Olshansen Commentary in locis. 

The apostle Peter was selected to lay the foundations of 
the new church, as the first leader and spokesman of the dis- 
ciples. 

Simon Peters a fisherman, the son of Jona (John i. 43; 
Matt iv. 18), a native of Betbsaida in Gralilee (John i. 45), 
a man of fiery swiftly-grasping mind and of impetuous 
energy, was brought by Andrew his brother (Matt. iv. 18 ; x. 
2), at that time a disciple of John the Baptist, to Christ 
(John i 43), who clearly knew what was in him. The heal- 
ing of his stepmother by Christ (Luke iv. 38), strengthened 
the impression already made. He now became with his 
whole heart a disciple of Christ, whom he recognized and 
loved as the Messiah, with a knowledge and fervor some- 
what in advance of his fellow disciples. He first explicitly 
confessed that Jesus was the Messiah, the son of the living 
God (Matt xvi. 16) ; and upon this occasion Christ repeats 
with emphasis what he had said of him in their first inter- 
view, that he was kt^^A^, the rock, upon which he would 

^ Quoted hy Eur t s Handbncfa 4 132. See, for an able criticism and reply to 
Baor, D i e 1 1 e i n Das Urchristenthnm. 
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baild his church. These words of the Lord evidently refer, 
primarily, to the Petrine confession of faith, and are conse* 
quently addressed equally to all the apostles as believers in 
the Messiahship of Christ Besides this primary general 
reference, they may have also a secondary personal one to 
Peter himself; designating him as the spokesman of the cir- 
cle. He is named first in the list of the apostles (Matt. x. 
2), and appears as the bold and fearless leader of the disci- 
ples, in the scenes immediately succeeding the ascension of 
Christ (Acts ii.-v.). This apostle did not, however, in the 
outset prove to be worthy of such a praise and distinction. 
On the night of his Lord's betrayal, he cowardly denied all 
acquaintance with him, and after the resurrection heard 
Christ's mild but powerful reproach (John xxi. 15). But 
having received the power of the Holy Ghost, he ever after 
testified with boldness and courage of what his own eyes 
had seen. His discourse on the day of pentecost (Acts ii. 
14 et seq.), was the first distinct enunciation of the Christian 
system by an apostle, and resulted in the addition of three 
thousand to the church. As the first leader of the new 
church, in the name of all the members (Acts iv. 8 et seq.), 
he made a confession of the common faith before the high 
priests and all the people, and in spite of repeated threaten- 
ings and imprisonments continued in this confession (Acts 
iv. 3, 18 seq. ; v. 18, 29 seq.). In and by the name of Jesus, 
he performed miracles of healing (Acts iii; v. 15 seq. ; ix. 32 
seq.), restored the dead to life (Acts ix. 36 seq.), and brought 
death upon the living as a retribution (Acts v. 1-10). 

The first extension of Christianity to Samaria, — by the 
disciples who had been driven from Jerusalem (Acts viii. 4 
seq.), and particularly by the deacons and the evangelist 
Philip (Acts viii. 5-40 ; xxi. 8) after the death of the young 
deacon Stepheftythe first Christian martyr (Acts vi. vii.), — 
called Peter, whose place in the mother church at Jerusalem 
now fell to James, together with John his already tried com- 
panion, to that city about the year 35. After a season of 
successful labor among the new converts, who now for the 
first time received the gift of the Holy Ghost through the 
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apostles, Peter and John returned to Jerusalem (Acts viiL 
25), preaching the gospel on their way in many places. In 
a later journey of visitation, Peter extended his labors still 
further (Acts ix. 32 seq.). During his stay at Joppa, the 
wonderful incidents connected with the heathen centurion 
Cornelius of Caesarea occurred (Acts x.), by which, Peter, 
first, of all the apostles, was divinely instructed to impart 
Christian baptism to believing Gentiles without requiring 
the observance of the Jewish ceremonial law, and was there- 
by enabled to justify his procedure before the church at 
Jerusalem (Acts xi. 2 seq.). The centre of his subsequent 
labors was now once more in Jerusalem ; for though fully 
agreeing with Paul in adopting the evangelical doctrine in 
respect to the admission of CJentiles into the church, having 
been taught it by a special vision from heaven, he yet felt 
it to be his own particular mission to preach the gospel to 
the Jews. But the fate of the elder James threatening him 
through the cruelty of Herod Agrippa, from which he was 
only preserved by the angel of God in answer to the prayers 
of the cimrch (Acts xii.), he was led to leave Jerusalem for 
some length of time about the year 44. It would agree 
with the order of events to regard this as the time of Peter's 
residence at Antioch ; during which, momentarily yielding to 
a weak impulse, he practically renounced his previous princi- 
ples respecting the admission of Gentile converts, and was 
rebuked therefor by Paul his junior (Gral. ii. 11 seq.). But 
exegetico-chronological grounds seem to favor a later date 
for this residence at Antioch. Ever after this occurrence, 
however, Peter acted in the most hearty and inward agree- 
ment with Paul. And how indeed could it be otherwise ; 
since it was specially through Peter^s influence at the coun- 
cil of the apostles and elders at Jerusalem (about the year 
50), that the Pauline principles were adopted, and recom- 
mended to the churches (Acts xv.) ! 

A man of the zeal and energy of Peter could not always 
remain in Palestine. No further mention is made of him in 
the accounts given of the Palestine churches in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and we know little with certainty of his apos- 
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tolic travels and labors. The ancient and very fragmentary 
notices respecting them, that have come down to us in the 
so-called IleptoBoi IHrpov, and in the equally apocryphal 
K/jpvyfJM nirpov, certainly contain some historical data, along 
with their fictions invented to subserve a polemic interest of 
either a grossly Pauline or of an Anti-Pauline sort^ The 
indefinite (introdaced with loiscep) account by Origen (Euse- 
bius III. 1), of Peter's preaching the Gospel among the dis- 
persed Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and 
Asia Minor, may possibly be only a hasty inference from 1 
Peter i. 1 ; while, at the same time, the same thing is related 
by Jerome (De vir. ill. c. 1) and Epiphanius (Haer. XXVIL 
6). The account by Eusebius (IL 14, 15), who refers some- 
what loosely to the authority of Clemens Alexandriims, of 
Peter's visit to Rome in the time of Claudius (emperor from 
41-54), is rendered doubtful by the connection with it of an 
alleged disputation between Peter and Simon Magus at 
this time. The collision between these two, in Samaria, 
occurred earlier, and the account itself wears a fabulous air. 
It is, moreover, difiicult to credit the assertion of Peter's resi- 
dence at Rome so early as the reign of this emperor, from 
the fact that no mention is made of it either in the Acts of 
the Apostles or in the Epistles of Paul. Stilt, it is not im- 
possible that Peter may have made a short visit to the me- 
tropolis as early as the time of Claudius ; and on the other 
hand it may be that this account in Eusebius rests merely 
upon the fact of a later residence of this apostle in this city. 
But the statement of Jerome (De vir. ill. c. 1), likewise based 
upon the Euseblan account, that Peter was bishop of Rome 
for twenty-five years preceding his martyrdom, contradicts 
the entire chronology of the apostolic history. From the 
passage 1 Peter v. 13," on the contrary, if the name " Baby- 
lon " is to be taken literally, as the character of the epistle 

* The first mentioned of these represents Peter as an Ebionite. The K^pvy/ui 
n^pov, mentioned by Clem. Alex. Strom. YI. p. 636, of which the remaining 
fragments are found in G r a b e ' s Spicileginm and Fabricins's Codex Apoc 
Not. Testament!, is a narratire of the life and controTersies of Peter, in which h« 
appears as the opponent of Ebionitism and in fall agreement with FaoL 
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warrants, the conclusion is justified, that Peter, attended by 
Mark his frequent companion, and the writer of the second 
Oospel which obtained its canonical authority from Peter,* 
had extended his labors into Persia, where many Jews had 
taken up their residence, and had chosen this part of Asia 
generally as the seat of his missionary efforts. From here, 
or at least soon after his return from here, he wrote, perhaps 
about the year 60, his First Epistle, — a document evincing, 
conclusively, the entire agreement between the Petrine and 
Pauline conceptions of Christianity. Its purpose was, to 
confirm in the faith, the Pauline churches in Asia Minor, 
which were now suffering from the incoming errors and her- 
esies of the time ; and it is written with the genuine terse- 
ness and energy of Peter. 

In the last part of his life, and probably after he had writ- 
ten his Second Epistle, the apostle turned his course from the 
East to the West The great metropolis of the world, where 
the gospel had already been preached and a church had been 
established, would now naturally attract a mind like that of 
Peter ; and in the last part of Nero's reign, in the year 67 or 
68, he died a martyr's death at Rome. All the oldest and 
most trustworthy writers concur in this statement It is 
either represented as universally received, or else is person- 
ally adopted, by Clement of Rome (Ep. L ad Cor. c. 5), 
Dionysius of Corinth and the Roman presbyter Caius (in 
Euseb. 11. 25), Lrenaeus (Adv. Haer. III. 1), Tertullian (Con. 
Marc. IV. 5 ; De praescr. c. 36 ; Scorpiace c. 15), Origen 
(in Eusebius III. 1), Lactantius (De mortt persecc. c. 2), 
and Eusebius (11. 22; III. 12). The apostle Peter died on 
the cross, according to Tertullian (De praescriptt c. 36) ; 
crucified with his head downwards, according to Rufinus's 
version of a somewhat obscure passage in Origen found in 
Eusebius (III. 1), and according also to a statement of Je- 
rome (De vir. ill. c. 1). 

> PapiAs, cited by Easebias III. 39 ; Irenaeiu Adv. Haer. III. 1 ; III. 10, 6 ; 
Tertall. Con. Mftrcion. IV. 5 ; Clem. Alex, in Eiueb. IL 15 and VX 14 \ Origen 
in Enseb. YL 25 ; Jerome De vir. ill. c. S. 
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§ 15. 
PAUL. 

Maitatiai PaqIiu Apoftolos. Wititat Fnelect do yiU Fauli, in the 
Heletemata Leideniia. P e » r s o n Annales pAalini. L a n g e De vita et epis- 
tolts Pauli. P a 1 e 7 Horae Paalinae. H e m s e n Dor Apoitel Paalut ; tranilated 
in Biblical Bepository, 1837. K e a n d e r Planting and Training. T h o 1 n c k 
Yermiflcbte Schriften, Th. II. pp. 272-8S9. Conybearo and H o w • o n Life 
and Epistles of St. Panl. K 5 1 1 n e r Ueber den Geist, Lehre, nnd Leben dea 
Apostel Panlns. Schott Erortemng einiger wicht. chronol. Punkte in der 
Lebensgeschichte des Ap. Paulas. Wn rm in the Tiibinger ZeiUchrift, 1883 
(chronological). B a n r Panlni, der Apostel Jesn Christi. 8 c h a ff History of 
the Apostolic Chnrcb, pp. 226-343. 

The successor of Peter, appointed to complete that great 
work of evangelizing the cultivated Grentile world which this 
apostle had been divinely instructed to commence, was the 
apostle Paul. 

Patdy first named Saul, — which name he exchanged, ac- 
cording to a common custom among non-resident Jews, for 
Jt Roman one, on entering upon his work and residence in 
the Roman world, — was born in Tarsus, the capital of Cili- 
cia, of Jewish parents who had obtained the Roman citizen- 
ship (Acts xxii. 3, 27 seq. ; Phil. iii. 5).* Perhaps he had felt 
the influence of the Ghrecian culture which flourished here, 
but his parents intended him for a Rabbi. Accordingly, he 
soon commenced the study of the Jewish theology, in the 
schools of the Pharisees at Jerusalem ; at the same time, in 
accordance with the Jewish custom, learning a trade, by 
means of which he afterwards when an apostle supported 
himself without charge to the churches (Acts xxii. 3 ; xviii. 
3 ; 1 Cor. ix. 14 seq. ; Phil. iv. 15 seq.). The principal teach- 
er of Paul was the moderate and wise Gamaliel, the uncle 
of Hillel. His moderation, however, was not shared by his 
pupil, who, of a fiery mind and character, and grasping what 

^ According to Jerome Catal. c. 15. (5), Panl was bom in the city Gyschala in 
Jndea, and followed his parents to Tarsns ; but the explicit statement of the apoe- 
tle himself, in Acts xxii. 3, contradicts this. 
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he did grasp with his whole strength, became a most deter- 
mined and zealous Pharisee. Earnestly seeking justification 
before God, by a most thoroughly ascetic and legal strain of 
all his moral force, he hardened himself against all Christian 
impressions and evangelical influences, and became the bit- 
ter enemy of the gospel which was now threatening the de- 
struction of Phariseeism. Triumphing over the death of the 
martyr Stephen (Acts vii. 58 ; viiL 1 ; xxii. 20), he had al- 
ready, under the authority of the government, hunted out 
and imprisoned many Christians, and given his voice in fa- 
vor of their execution (Acts viii. 3 ; xxvi. 10) ; and now, 
** breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the disci- 
ples of the Lord" (Acts ix. 1), he had made preparations 
to persecute Christianity beyond the limits of Palestine, par- 
ticularly at Damascus. On his journey thither he was sud- 
denly converted, from the most vehement persecutor, into 
the most active and successful minister of the gospel, through 
the personal appearance and direct address of the Lord ( Acts 
ix. 1 seq. ; xxii. 5 seq. ; xxvi. 10 seq. Compare Gal. i. 16, 
and 1 Tim. i. 12 seq.). Even if the account of this miracle 
were not the testimony of a companion of the apostle, and 
of himself also, and even if the oriental imagination were ac- 
tive enough, without the greatest mental imbecility or open 
deception, to compound such an occurrence out of a mere 
thunder-storm, who could rationally explain to himself, ex- 
cept on the supposition of the most direct agency of God, 
this so entire as well as instantaneous change in the charac- 
ter and spirit of Paul ; especially when taken in connection 
with the vast consequences of this event for the Christian 
church, which owes to it its whole establishment, formation, 
and developement in the Hellenistic world and the entire 
East ! The date of the conversion of Paul has been various- 
ly assigned, but it probably falls within the year 35 or 36 
after Christ.' 

I The time of FgaVs convenion is determtnAble by comparing Qal. i. 15-18, 
and 2 Cor. zi. 3S, with Josephas ArchaooL XVIII. 5, 1, 3. When Paid three 
yean after his oonrersion leares Damascns (Gal. L 18), this Boman city is in the 
possession of the Ambian king Aretas, (2 Cor. xi. 32 seq., eompand with Ada 
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As the appearance of Christ to his other disciples, after his 
resurrection, was tiie point from whence their illumination 
proceeded, so was the appearance of Christ upon this jour- 
ney to the apostle Paul, a corresponding beginning of a su« 
pernatural inspiration ; and the further developement of his 
spiritual knowledge, as in the instance of the other apostles, 
was not the work of any man, but of the Holy Ghost. Ana- 
nias at Damascus was merely the instrument of revealing 
the divine grace to Paul, and of bringing him into communi- 
cation with the Christian community after he had been bap- 
tized (Acts ix. 17 seq.). For the first three years after his 
conversion, Paul, while earnestly laboring for the spread of 
the gospel (Acts ix. 20, 22), and yet at the same time pre- 
paring himself more thoroughly for this work, abode partly 
at Damascus, and partly in northern Arabia. At length, 
having with great difficulty escaped the plots of inimical 
Jews at Damascus, he journeyed once more to Jerusalem 
(Gal. i. 17 seq. ; Acts ix. 26). Here he was at first naturally 
regarded with suspicion ; but Barnabas of Cyprus, a zealous 
and esteemed member of the Jerusalem church (Acts iv. 36 
seq.), and perhaps previously acquainted with Paul, intro- 
duced him to Peter and James. At Jerusalem, also, he drew 
upon himself the persecution of the Jews, by his active zeal 
for the gospel, and having received a second, and still more 
direct, appointment from on high to preach the gospel to the 
Gentiles (Acts xxii. 17-21), in addition to what had already 
been indicated at his conversion (Acts. ix. 15; xxvi. 17 seq.; 
Gal. i. 16), he left this city, fifteen days after his arrival, and 
went to Tarsus (Acts ix. 30). 

From this time onward, Paul, in accordance with divine 
illumination and the developement of the grace imparted to 
him, wa6 filled with that great idea of his life upon which 
his extraordinary call to the apostolic office, as supplement- 

ix. 22-25). This must have been daring the war between the Romans and Are- 
tas ; which began in the year that Tiberias died (viz. 37 A. D.) according to Jo- 
sephos Archaeol. XVIIL 5, 3. In the year 38, according to Dio Cassias LIX 9, 
12, the difficulties with Arabia were settled. Three years before, therefore about 
the year 35 or 36, the conversion of Paul is to be regarded as occurring. 
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ary to that of the first twelve apostles, was founded : viz., 
that the Heathen, as well as the Jews, were destined to be- 
come members of the one great kingdom of God upon earth, 
and that the same condition for both parties, for entrance 
into it, could not be obedience to the Jewish ceremonial law, 
— a condition that would mislead the pagan world into an 
entire misconception of the person and work of Christ, — but 
must be a Uving and justifying faith in the Redeemer. 

About this time, Hellenistic-Jewish Christians had preach- 
ed the gospel, with much success, among the heathen, in 
Antioch, the great metropolis of the East To this city, Bar- 
nabas, who had been sent out from Jerusalem, brought Paul, 
and both labored together here for a year (Acts. xi. 22-26). 
The name Xpumavol^ a designation which the A.ntiochiaa 
heathen were the first to give to beljevers in Christ,* is an 
evidence of the success of Paul and Barnabas in this city. 
A famine which now occurred in Palestine (according to Jo- 
sephus, Archaeol. XX. 5, 2, in or after the 4th year of the 
reign of Claudius), was the occasion of the sending of Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, to carry a collection that had 
been made sometime previous to the outbreak of the dearth, 
at the suggestion of a prophet Agabus (Acta xi. 30; xn, 25). 
This second journey of Paul to Jerusalem probably falls, 
therefore, within the year 44. 

Soon after his return to Antioch (about the year 45), Paul, 
in company with Barnabas, — both having been consecrated, 
in accordance with divine instruction, by prayer and the lay- 
ing on of hands, to a mor^ extended official labor among 
the heathen world,* — commenced his first apostolic journey ^ 
through Cyprus, Pamphylia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia (Acts 
xiii. xiv.). They uniformly addressed themselves first to the 
Jews. In case of repulse from them, they turned to the 
Gentiles, — a procedure which drew upon Paul, now and 

* Believen bad called themselref fuidrrral, Hyioi, wivroi, or soch like Dames. 

* In addition to this consecration, Paul, according to his own account in 2 Cor. 
xii. 2 seq., compared with Gal. i. 1, deemed himself to hare received a jet more 
direct, and as it were hearenly, ordination to his apostolic work ; the eqaivalent, 
in his case, for the commission giren to the other disciples by the Redeemer, pro- 
Tions to his ascension, in John xx. SI seq., and Matthew xxviii. 18 seq. 

8 
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during bis whole life, the virulent persecution of the Jew« (2 
Cor. xi. 24 seq.), — and formed churches composed of Jew- 
ish and Pagan converts, of whom the latter were the larger 
proportion. Having completed their proposed tour, they re- 
turned to Antioch, which was now the centre for missions 
among the heathen. # 

About this time Jewish-Christians from Jerusalem came 
to Antioch, who obstinately defended their view that the 
Gentile converts must observe the Jewish ceremonial law, 
and thereby awakened controversies and conscientious scru- 
ples in the new religious societies (Acts xv.).i On this ac- 
count, Paul and Barnabas were sent (perhaps in the year 
50, as, according to Gal. ii. 1, it was fourteen years after his 
conversion that he took the third journey to Jerusalem : the 
second journey being mentioned in Acts xi. 30, and xii. 25| 
and the fourth in Acts xviii. 18-22) as delegates to Jerusa- 
lem (Acts XV.), and the subject was publicly discussed by all 
the apostles, the elders of the church, and the delegates, in a 
general convention of apostles and elders at Jerusalem. Its 
common faith, and the spirit of love resting upon it, united 
the whole assemblage in the adoption of a few simple prin- 
ciples. First, Peter rose and reminded them of the effect of 
the gospel among the heathen, who had been sanctified with- 
out the observance of the ceremonial law ; he himself having 
been the instrument employed. Next, the assembly listened 
tx) the report of Paul and Barnabas^ and then James pro- 
posed to give the Gentile-Christians, not the entire ceremo- 
nial law, but only some precepts of a temporary nature, in 
order, through the observance of them, to keep the Pagan 
converts aloof from some things that stood in close connec- 
tion with the pagan idol-worship, and from others which the 
Jews were accustomed to regard with peculiar abhorrence. 

* According to one Wew, Peter came to Antioch at this time (Gal iL). Pre- 
vious to this he had taken no offence at the free intercoarse with the heathen, bat 
now, from respect to these Jews, he withdrew from them. This behavior Paul 
frankly rebaked as hjpocritica>, and with good effect so far as Peter was concern- 
ed, though these Jewish- Christians did not yield their prejndices. According to 
another reckoning (see ^ 14), this passage at Antioch, between Fanl and Peten 
happened later, thongh npon a similar occasion. 
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The proposition of James was unanimoasly approved, and 
made known to the Gentile- Christian churches, particularly 
to those of Syria and Cilicia in the first place, by a letter 
written in the name of the aposties, elders, and the whole 
church in Jerusalem. Between the ceremonially inclined 
Jewish-Christian churches on the one hand, and the freer- 
minded Gentile-Christian churches on the other, a visible 
discrepancy with regard to externals continued, indeed, to 
exist, but it was repressed, and gradually removed, by the 
reception of the common apostolic doctrine and the posses- 
sion of a common evangelical spirit 

Soon after this apostolic convention, Paul departed, in the 
year 51 or 52, from Antioch, upon his second apostolic jour- 
ney through Syria, Cilicia, Lycaonia, Phrygia, Gralatia, and 
then, — passing over for the first time into Europe, — through 
Macedonia (preaching the word at Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Beraea), through Attica (preaching at Athens), and, 
lastly, into Achaia, (making a stop of a year and a half at 
Corinth). He then made a journey to attend the feast at 
Jerusalem, and returned to Antioch in the year 53 or 54 
(Acts xv.-xviii.).i While at Corinth, Paul wrote the two 
Epistles to the TTiessalonians^ — the first of that series of in- 
spured epistles, elicited by the necessities of particular church- 
es yet enunciating at the same time the universal truths of 
Christianity, which constitutes so large a portion of the New 
Testament canon. 

In the year 54 or 55, leaving Antioch, he began his third 
apostolic journey (Acts, xviii. 23; xxi.). He first entered upon 
the visitation of the churches he had planted in Phrygia and 

' Upon this, and his after joaraejs, Paal was accompanied by his assistants ; 
of whom were SHob^ Timoiheus especially dear to him, 7V<itf, Luke the author of 
the Gospel published with Paal*s anthority and of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
Mark, Paul met with Timothtf at Lystra (Acts xvi. 2). A Jew on the mother*! 
side (2 Tim. i. 5), he received circumcision (Acts xYi. 3), and was Paul's faithful 
assistant particularly among the Jews (Acts XTiL-zx.). According to Enseb. 
ni. 4, and Theodoret, Com. upon Pastoral Epistles, Timothy suffered martyr- 
dom as bishop of Ephesns toward the end of the first century. TUua, of pagan 
parentage, first mentioned as the attendant of Paul at the apostles* convention at 
Jerusalem, was not circumcised, though the Jews demanded it from Paul (Gal. ii. 
1, 3). He is said to have suffered martyrdom in Crete (Enseb. and Theodoret). 
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Galatia, and then took up his residence for a season at 
Ephesus. From this point he conld lyore easily labor for 
the spread of Christianity in Asia Minor, and also obtain 
intelligence from the churches already founded. Learning 
that Judaizing errorists had obtained entrance into the Gala- 
tian churches, and were endeavoring to force the Jewish 
ceremonial law upon the heathen converts, he wrote from 
Ephesus his Epistle to the Oalaiiansj in which he strikes at 
the very lowest root of legalism. He also learned that divi- 
sions were threatening the destruction of the church at Co* 
rinth. The Corinthian Christians (1 Cor. L 11, 12), regard- 
ing the heralds of Christianity as if they were the authors 
of salvation, had split into two parties, — a so-called Paul- 
ine and a so-called Petrine. The latter and smaller division, 
holding with great strictness to the ceremonial law, boasted 
of a Christianity that had come to themselves through the 
pillars of the Palestine church, and denied the apostolical 
authority of Paul ; while the other division, setting an extrav- 
agant estimate upon the native and merely human charac- 
teristics of Paul, would have nothing to do with the other 
apostles, and, boasting of their knowledge and evangelical 
freedom, contented themselves merely with a rough and rude 
opposition to the Judaizing party. A third party, calling 
itself after Apollos,^ wsIb a branch indeed of the pseudo-Paul- 
ine ; but, dissatisfied with the plain simplicity of the Pauline 
style of preaching, would listen to Christian truth only in the 
philosophico-rhetorical forms of the Alexandrine school. A 
fourth, so-called CSim^ian, party seems to have entirely re- 
jected the historical gospel of Peter and Paul, and to have 
set forth an ideal gnosticising Christianity as the pure doc- 
trine of Christ. These and other accounts of the condition 



1 Apollos, (Apollo, Apollonias) a leaned and eloqaent Alexandrine and dii- 
ciplo of John Baptist, became acquainted with Aquila and Priscllla, — the friend- 
ly hosts of Paol at Corinth soon after their banishment from Bome by Clandias, 
— while they were accompanying Panl from Corinth to Ephesns daring his second 
joomey, and was by them instructed still more thoroughly in Christianity. He 
continaed the work Panl had commenced at Copnth. Acts xyilL 3, 3, 24-28. 
Compare ▼. 18 seq.; 1 Cor. iii 6. 
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of the Corinthian church indaced Paul, after he had inform- 
ed himself still more particularly by a letter received from 
the Corinthians themselves,^ to send them the First Epistle 
to the CorinthianSj rich in apostolical wisdom and tenderness. 
After laboring two or three years in Ephesus (Acts xix. 10; 
XX. 31), Paul, by reason of a popular tumult excited by De- 
metrius, a maker of images of Diana, whose craft was in 
danger (Acts xix. 23 seq.), departed from Ephesus, perhaps 
in the year 57, to Troas,'and then made a visit to the Mace- 
donian churches. While in Macedonia he wrote the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, and soon after went down to Co- 
rinth (Acts XX. 2, 3). Here he remained three months, and 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans^ making use of an oppor- 
tunity he had long desired to re-state the evangelical system, 
for the Roman brotherhood, in this chief epistle of the New 
Testament. About the year 58, passing through Macedo- 
nia, Troas, and Miletus, at which latter place he took leave 
of the elders of Ephesus full of heavy forebodings, he jour- 
neyed to Jerusalem to carry a contribution made by the 
Grentile-Christians as an expression of their fraternal love for 
their Jewish brethren (Acts xx. 8 seq. Compare Rom. xv. 
25). 

Prom the overseers of the Jerusalem church Paul received 
an affectionate reception ; but there was a large body of im- 
perfectly enlightened members who looked upon him as the 
enemy of the Old Testament dispensation. This portion of 
the church, Paul endeavored to pacify, by the observance of 
a distinctively Jewish custom (Acts xxi. 26 seq.). There 
were, however, at that time in Jerusalem, Jews from Asia 
Minor, who were in the highest degree inimical to Paul. 
Their outcry against him set the entire Jewish population 
into excitement, and Paul escaped death only by being taken 
into custody by the captain of the Roman garrison^ (Acts 
xxi. 27 seq.). In vain did he defend himself (Acts xxii.- 
xxiv.) before the people, whom he at first mollified by ad- 

^ Whether in answer to a letter sent to them by the apostle, is uncertain. See 
1 Cor. Til. 1 ; T. 9. 
' Claadias Lysias, Acts zxiii. 26. 
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dressing them in the Hebrew tongue, but afterwards excited 
them to new rage by the mention of his apostolic calling to 
preach to the Oentiles ; in vain again, before the Sanhedrim, 
whose wrath he neutralized by confessing Phariseeisra in 
opposition to Sadduceeism, so far as the former contained 
truths that belonged also to the gospel system ; and, lastly, 
in vain, before the Roman procurator Felix, at Caesarea, 
whither the apostle had been sent by the governor Claudias 
Lysias, in order to deliver him from the violence of the Jews 
(Acts xxiii. 12 seq.). Felix, hoping that a bribe would be 
offered for his release, (Acts xxiv. 26), detained him as a 
prisoner for two years in Caesarea. Paul, failing to obtain 
justice from Festus the successor of Felix (Acts xxv.), ap* 
pealed to the Emperor (Acts xxv. 11.), — being, moreover, 
desirous of proclaiming the gospel in the metropolis of the 
world, — and, after having made still another defence of him- 
self before Agrippa 11. (Acts xxv. 13 seq.), was carried prison- 
er to Rome about the year 61 (Acts xxvii.-xxviii.). Upon 
this journey also, as upon his earlier ones, the apostle expe- 
rienced, amidst many sufferings and perils, tokens of the 
miraculous power of God towards him and by him. He 
spent two years at Rome (Acts xxviii. 30 seq.), chained to a 
soldier by the arm, yet having liberty to preach the gospel. 
That he did not confine himself to oral instruction, is proved 
by his writings. During this imprisonment, he wrote the 
Epistle to the EphesianSy an animating circular-letter address- 
ed to the churches of Pagan-Christians in Asia Minor ; the 
Epistle to the Colossians^ historically important on account 
of the indication, plainly apparent in it, as also in his pastor- 
al epistles, of the incoming of a theosophico-ascetic spirit in 
connection with the already existing judaizing tendency 
among the churches; the friendly, and tenderly apostolic, 
private Epistle to Philemon in Colosse ; and, lastly, the EpiS' 
tie to the PhilippianSy the most familiar in its tone of all his 
public letters, and composed at a late point in this capti- 
vity, as is indicated by expressions in it. 

The Acts of the Apostles closes with the second year of 
Paul's imprisonment at Rome. The inquiry arises whether 
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the apostle was released from this imprisoDment There are 
no historical data that prove the negative, while the affirma- 
tive seems to be sufficiently established by the following con- 
siderations. In the first place, Paul would have been releas- 
ed at his trial before the procurators at Caesarea, had not 
Felix expected a bribe, and had not the yielding of Festus 
to the clamors of the Jews compelled him to appeal to the 
emperor at Rome (Acts xxiv. 26 ; xxv. 9 ; xxvi. 32). In the 
second place, a very ancient tradition that the gospel was 
carried into Spain by Paul, — an occurrence chronologically 
impossible before this imprisonment at Rome, — affords 
strong grounds for believing that the apostle was set free. 
This tradition was universally current in the fourth century ,i 
but dates back to the second ; it being mentioned in the old 
Italian canon of the New Testament discovered by Mura- 
tori, and Clement of Rome, in his First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians (c. 5), adopts the statement and testifies to its credi- 
bility. Xnd, lastly, the Second Epistle to Timothy necessi- 
tates the supposition of a second imprisonment at Rome, in 
order to account for the various geographico-statistical par- 
ticulars which it contains.' 

After his release from hi? first impriscAraent, about the 
year 63 or 64, and doubtless before the breaking out of the 
Neronian persecution, Paul made an apostolic journey to 
Spain, as according to Rom. xv. 28, he had designed to do, 
and also visited the East and his Oriental churches,* — 
during which time he appears to have written, while in Mac- 
edonia, his First Epistle to Timothy then in Ephesus, and 
his Epistle to Tittis then in Crete. Having returned to the 
West again, perhaps, according to Dionysius of Corinth, in 
company with Peter, he was once more thrown into capti- 
vity during one of the last years of Nero's reign, in 67 or 68 ; 

> Enaebiiu HiBt EccL IT. 89, S5. 

* For die jastificfttioii of this chronology of the epistlef of Fiol, neOaericke 
Einleitong in d«i N. T. 

' This -visit to the East maj possibly have been first, and that to Spain second, 
in order. That the apostle meditated a journey Eastward, is erident finom Philip- 
plans ii. 24, and Philemon 22 ; and that this faitention was earried ont, seems to 
be implied in pans of the Second Epistle to Timothy and the Epistle to Titos. 
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a fact which rests, as an inference, upon the tradition respect- 
ing the place of his death. He had a hearing, indeed, but he 
saw a martyr's death in reserve (2 Tim. iv. 6-8, 16). His 
Second Epistle to Timothy^ written at this time, is a noble me- 
morial of the thoughts and feelings of a genuine chrbtian 
martyr.i Paul was beheaded at Rome,' perhaps spared a 
more disgraceful mode of execution on the ground of being a 
Roman citizen. The great series of living and permanent 
Christian churches, reaching from that metropolis of the Ro- 
man Occident even to the borders of the Orient, was the re- 
sult of his labors, and the monument of his tomb. He had 
certainly '< labored more abundantly than they all " (1 Cor. 
XV. 9, 10). 
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N e A n d e r Planting and Training ; Faalas nnd Jaoobns. S c h a fF Apostolic 
Church, pp. 377 fM}. 

The apostle James the younger^ the son of Alpheus (Cle- 
opas) and Mary the sister of the mother of Jesus, after Peter 
the president of the church at Jerusalem,' presents a striking 

^ It is in the last of the Paaline Epistles. The EpMt to (he Hebrews soems to 
belong to the Pauline Epistles in only a secondary sense. An unbiassed mind 
can find in it nothing unworthy of Paul, or unlike him : on the contraiy it wears 
a decidedly Pauline coloring, both in sentiment and style, except that the Ian* 
gnage appears to be somewhat purer and more ornate than is usual with this 
apostle. But while the East, to whom the epistle was directed, acknowledged its 
Pauline authorship, the West doubted it; and although the testimony of the 
former is now the predominant one in history, and the West has since yielded to 
it, yet the opposing views upon both sides are best conciliated in the middle theo- 
ry, — that this epistle was written, under the eye and Immediate dictation of the 
apostle Paul, by one of his most intimate pupils, and hence may with equal right 
be denominated Pauline and non-Pauline. 

' Clemens Bomanus, 1 Cor. 5 ; Caius Bomanus, in Euseb. II. 25 ; Bionysins of 
Cor., in Euseb. II. 25 ; Eusebius himself II. 25. and IIL 1, et alia. Jerome (Cat* 
aL c 5) mentions his grare as being " in via Osttensi." 

> In the new New Testament (ActsziL 17;xt. 18;zxL 18; I Cor.xr. 7; Gal. 
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contrast to the apostle PanI, in his natural character, in his 
labors, and in the sphere of his labors. According to the 
New Testament account, as well as according to later testi- 
mony, he was, in individual character and official position, 
the principal representative of the Jewish- Christian tendency 
in the apostolic age. To him, — the only apostle who seems 
to have undertaken no distant apostolic journeys, — it had 
been allotted, both on internal and external grounds, to labor 
for the spread of the gospel among the Jews, from Jerusalem 
as a point of departure ; on which account he himself paid a 
strict observance to the Jewish ceremonial law, being for this 
reason styled AUauy; ( Justus). ^ At the same time he distinct- 
ly recognized, in the apostolic convention (Acts xv.), the 
doctrine that man is justified hy faith in Christ; he decided- 
ly declared himself against the demand of the pharisaically 
inclined Jewish-Christians, that the ceremonial law should 
be obligatory upon the converts from paganism; and pro- 
posed the plan for the union of the two parties. Moreover, 
after this, there was undisturbed harmony between him and 
Paul, and the important memorial which we have from him 
in the Epistle of James^ — a circular-letter to the Jewish- 
Christian churches written with reference pfimarily to their 
condition and needs,— evinces that both apostles were sub- 
stantially accordant in doctrine ; that each developed one 
and the same fundamental idea in a particular form, and 
with a particular polemic reference, — Paul opposing faith, 
as the Uvir^ source of genuine good worlcs, to the claims of 
dead morality ; James opposing genuine works, as the ex« 
pression of a living belief, to the claims of a dead faith. 
For a long time .Tames enjoyed the esteem of the Jews ; 

i. 19; ii. 9, 12) James is represented only in general terms as a pillar in the 
church at Jerusalem ; the succeeding church historians (Hegesippus in Euseb. II. 
23 ; Clem. Alex, in Euseb. II. 1 ; Jerome and others, compared with Josephns, 
ArchaeoL xx. 9, 1 ) expressly designate him as its leader or bishop. 

■ The identity of Jacobus Minor (Alphaei), with Jacobus Justus, the AScX^r 
roO Kvpiov and president of the church at Jerusalem, is proved, besides the N. T. 
data, by the testimony of Clem. Alex, in Euseb. II. 1, — which is followed by Je- 
rome, Theodoret, Chrysostom, as well as the superscription of the FroteTange- 
lium Jacobi. 

9 
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bat at length, when Paul had been withdrawn from their re- 
sentment, they directed their enmity towards him. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Hegesippus, which in the main is 
credited by Eusebius II. 23, they demanded of James that at 
Easter he should give testimony from the battlements of the 
temple against Christ He witnessed, on the contrary, a de- 
cided and earnest confession for him, was thrown down 
headlong, then stoned alive, and finally while praying for his 
murderers was killed by a tanner with a club. Of this dif- 
fuse, and in its entire detail hardly credible, narrative of He- 
gesippus, thus much is expressly confirmed by Clem. Alex- 
andrinus (in Euseb. IL 1, 23), viz. : that James was thrown 
from the temple, and slain with a club by a tanner. The 
fact of the stoning is also testified to by Josephus, who is 
silent regarding the accompanying circumstances, and sim- 
ply relates that after the recall of Festus (in 64) the inhu- 
man high priest Ananus, under the show of judicial proce- 
dure but in reality contrary to law, caused James to be 
stoned to death. ' 
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N e a n d e r Planting and Training. Introdactions to the oommentariet (npoii 
John) ofOlshansen, Lficke, Tholnck, Baumgarte n-C r n s i n s . 
E b r a r d ETangeliam Joh. n. d. neneste Hjpothese. S c h a ff Apostolic Church, 
pp. S9&-427. 

Th^t apostle stood in a more intimate personal relation- 
ship to Jesus than any of the others, who far outlived all the 
rest, and with whom the period of the direct revelation of 
Christianity, in the unity of its spirit and the variety of its 
forms, closed. 

Johftj the son of the Gralilean fisherman Zebedee^ a young 
man of fiery and excitable, yet, at the same time, thoughtful 
and profound nature, became, through an awakened Messi- 
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anic feeling, a disciple of John the Baptist, and by him was 
directed to Christ (Matt. iv. 21 ; John i 35, seq. ; Luke v. 
10). Hia love to Jesas, — drawn forth not so much by the 
Messiahsbip, as in the case of Peter, as by the theanthropic 
Person of Christ, — was at first not free from an eartbly and 
selfish element (Matt xx. 20 seq.), and a carnal vehemence 
(Luke ix. 49, 51 seq.) ; and with reference to this passionate 
anJor, in conjunctioii however with a zealous affection for 
the Redeemer, and an evangelical energy springing ont of 
the indwelling of the Holy Ghost, Christ gave him, and his 
brother James the elder, the surname Boav^rfin (MaHc iii. 
17). Through a mora and more entire self-surrendry to the 
Redeemer, the whole inward character of John was gradual- 
ly transformed and transfigured into a profound and self- 
denying gentleness, and saindy blessedness in the conuna- 
nion of Jesus became the impulse and goal of his existence. 

Alter the first Christian pentecoat, we find John a zeal- 
ous preacher of the gospel in Jerusalem with Peter (Acts iii. 
4) ; and with Peter he also labored in Samaiia (compare § 
(L4). Next, he seems to have resided chiefly in Jerusalem 
(according to Nicephorus Callisti, JL E. IL 43, providing till 
her death for the mother of Jesus, Vho had been left to his 
care by Christ) as one of the more distingnished of the apos- 
tles (Gal. iL 9), and as one of the pillars of the first church 
together with Peter and James, until he went to Asia Minor, 
— a step not taken, probably, till after Paul bad left Asia 
Minor as a regular field of labor.* This region, now threat- 
ened by many secret and open enemies and corrupters of 
Christianity, he made the chief seat of hie labors, ttiking up 
hia abode at Bphesus." Here he labored for a long series 
of years, by word, example, and writings, for the spread and 



> Bad Jobn bborod ia Arift Hinor bdbre the iBpriMnment of Paol U Borne, 
then man hare been IndicBtioiti of it In Ihe Acta of the Apottlt*, and the Panl- 
ine EpiitlM. This impriMiuiMat of Pan], end Ui withdmnd ttwa the Tegion, 
fornitticd R moliTa and a nocauitj far John to taka hit place. 

■ Compan Pol jcaip, In En*eb. V . ao -, Irenaeoi, Adr. Haer. n. St, S ; m. J, 
* ; CleaL Alex. Qn. dir. ulr. c. 4! ; FolTtmtei of Ephenu, In Soieb. m. 81 and 
T. M ; Oilmen, in Eonb. HL 1 ; EnMUni, jn. SB etc. 
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estaUishment of apostolical Christianity, until his death.^ 
The Oospel of John, and his First Eptstk^ a pastoral letter 
to the Asia Minor churches, belong to this period, and, jadg. 
ing from their style and contents, to the latter part of it 
The two smaller private Epistles we also assign to this pe- 
riod. 

Bnt these labors were not destined to be unhindered. Not 
long after the Apostle's arrival in Asia Minor, Nero began 
lus persecutions, and it is difficult to believe that the sword 
which had beheaded Peter and Paul could have altogether 
spared John, the sole one remaining of the apostolic pillars 
of the church. He was banished by Nero, to Patmos in the 
Aegean sea. According to the single and hardly sufficient 
testimony of TertuUian, De praescriptt c. 36, he had pre- 
vious to banishment been dragged to Rome, and been thrown 
uninjured into a caldron of boiling oil. This banishment to 
Patmos is supported by the unanimous testimony of the old- 
est fathers,' and it is being occasionally oonfirmcKi by histori- 
cal discoveries. The time of the exile is less certainly estab- 
lished, though the period of the Neronian persecution is by 
far the most probable poijit for it* At Patmos (Rev. i. 9) 
John was entrusted with the divine Revelation respecting the 
whole future of the kingdom of God on earth, which he 
committed to writing immediately on his return from exile, 
soon after the divine imparting, and certainly, therefore, before 
the composition of his Gospel. On returning to Ephesus, 
the apostie devoted himself with paternal zeal to the care 
and welfare of the churches of Asia Minor. In one of his 



^ IrenaeoB, Adr. Hier. II. 22, 5, and m. 3, 4 ; Origen, in Eofeb. III. 1 : and 
Enseb., III. 23. 

* IrenaeiMi Adr. Haer. V. SO, 3 ; Clem. Alex. Qa. div. salv. c. 42 ; Tertoll. I>e 
praescriptt. c. 36 ; Polycrates of Ephesiu, in Easeb. Y. 24 ; Origen, Comm. in ML 
T. XXVI. 6 ; Etueb., III. 18, 20, 23, Demonstr. er. IIL 5, and Chron. ; Jerome, 
De yir. ill. c. 9. 

' The diflBcnltj ariiei finom the discrepancy in the early authorities. Eusebias 
and Jerome mention the reign of Domitian, as the time of John's exile ; Theo- 
phylact and the younger Hippolytns, that of Kero ; Tertnllian, Clement, and Ori- 
gen, give no date for it; Epiphanins specifies the reign of Clandini. See, for the 
date giren in the text, the aathor's Binleituig ins N. T. 
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viBitatorial joomeye, occurred the toncbing incident, illnsfara- 
ting the unwearied care of the aged apoede for the sool of a 
deeply fallen youth, mentioned by Clemens Alexandrlnos and 
EusebioB (IIL 33).' Aa in tbia occnnenoe we recognize the 
apoBtle'a tenderness and forbearance towards the fallen, so 
we see his punitive earneatncBS towards teachers of ialse 
doctrine in the story, told by Polycarp and Ifenaens (Adr. 
Haer. IIL 3), of his renunciation of all intercourse, even cas- 
ual and ordinary, with Cerinthus. 

In tbe last days of his extreme old age, the apostle con- 
fined his instractions to the simplest of practical exhorta- 
tions ; which welled up, however, from the profound depths 
of a paternal and saintly spirit. Jerome (Comm. in Ep. ad. 
Gal. c 6) narrates an old tradition, that when tbe apostle 
John conid no longer go into the congregationfl, on account 
of hie bodily weakness, he caused himself to be carried to 
them, and with gentle voice merely said -~ " Children, love 
one another." * On being asked why be always repeated 
the same exhortation, he answered, — because this was the 
command of the Lord, and because enough was done if only 
this one thing were done. John lived into tbe reign of Tra- 
jan (Irenaeus Adv. Haer. IL 22, 5; IIL 3, 4; Euseb. IIL 
33). His tomb was at Ephesns (Polycratea in Euseb. v. 34). 

' Theapoitlehadintnuted acertua jonth lo the cue of a Uihop ; the jamh 
fell grieroiuly, and became the head of a band of robber*. On a later viiit John 
learned what had happened; he naght the ^loitale in the fbrett, haitened after 
h(m Bi ha fled froin him, and at leoglh oonqnwed Um bj Ihe ponr of nranseli- 
«al loTB and eacoBrageineat. 

' "FilioU, diligile altemtnun." 
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PART SECOND. 

CAREER OF THE CHURCH DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 

SSCnOlT FIB8T. 
The Spread and limitation of Christianity. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

THE SPREAD OP CHRISTIANITY. 

§ 18. 

8PBEAD OF CHBISTIAKITT IN PABTICULAB COUNTRIES. 

Scarcely had the Christian church heen established, when 
it found confessors and disciples in all parts of the known 
world. They were found in : — 

1. Asia. The only seat of the church of Christ, imme- 
diately after pentecost, was Jerusalem (§ 12). The malice 
of the enemy, under the providence of Ood, led to its being 
planted out of Jerusalem, by Christians who had been driven 
from this city to Saniaria (§ 14). Soon after this, Palestine 
generally, though Jerusalem was still the ecclesiastical cen- 
tre, became the chief field of the labors of Peter during one 
portion of his life (§ 14), of James (§ 16), and of most of the 
other apostles (§ 13). From Jerusalem and Palestine, Chris- 
tianity early spread to Antioch and S^/ria (§ 15), and from 
thence, through the labors of Paul and his companions, to 
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Asia Minor (§ 15 ; compare also § 17), and also, in a way- 
not certainly determined, to Mesopotamia. From the state- 
ment of Easebias, I. 13, that after Christ's ascension, in- 
duced by the pretended correspondence between Christ and 
Abgaras of Edessa (§ 11), Thaddeas, one of the seventy dis- 
ciples, was sent by the apostle Thomas to Edessa in Os- 
rhoene, and converted the king together with his people to 
Christianity, we may at least infer the very early diffasion 
of the Christian religion in these parts. Towards the end of 
the second century, Edessa was ruled by a Christian prince, 
Abgar Bar Mann. From Edessa Christianity spread into 
Persia. Jews from this country had been witnesses of the 
wonderful occurrences of the day of pentecost, and, still later, 
Peter (§ 14), and also the apostle Thomas (according to the 
tradition given by Origen, Enseb. IIL 1), had preached the 
gospel there. In the middle of the second century, Baide- 
sanes (§ 47) alludes (in Euseb. Praep. ev. VL 10) to the 
spread of Christianity in Media, Persia, Parthia, and Bactria; 
and, in the third century, the existence of the sect of Manl- 
chaeans proves the general prevalence of the Christian reli- 
gion in those regions. From Edessa and Persia the seeds 
of Christianity seem to have been sown, in the third century, 
as far as Armenia (Dionys. Corinth, in Euseb. VI. 46). A 
tradition of the old Syrian-Persian church in Malabar, (given 
by Cosmas Indicopleustes in the 6th century), designates 
the apostle Thomas as the first preacher of the gospel in 
East Indiaj and Gregory Nazianzen (Orat. 25 ad Arianos) 
mentions that Thomas preached in India. But the name 
India bore at that time a very :wide signification. It was 
sometimes applied to parts of Arabia and Ethiopia (comp. 
Philostorg. h. e. IL 6) ; and Jerome, Ep. 148, seems to refer 
the tradition respecting Thomas to Ethiopia. The earlier 
testimonies, however, together with the data furnished by 
the history of modern missions, point rather to that region 
which now goes under the name of India, as the field of the 
apostle's labors.^ According to a reliable account in Euse- 



^ The city Mayilapnr on the coast of Coromandel, near liadraa, is still called 
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bias V. 10, and Jerome De vir. ill. c. 36, Pantaenus of Alex- 
andria (§ 59), towards the end of the second century, travel- 
led as far east as India, preaching to the eastern nations, 
having been preceded by Bartholomew, who had carried 
Christianity thither, and had left behind him the Grospel of 
Matthew in a Hebrew version, which Pantaenus found still 
in existence. It is however somewhat doubtful whether, in 
these accounts. East India be meant, or a part of Arabia Fe- 
lix. Lastly, in (northern) Arabia the apostle Paul resided 
some time (§ 15) ; in the third century Origen of Alexandria 
labored there for a while, invited thither, according to Euse- 
bins, VI. 19, by an ^yovfjievo^ rfj^ ^Apafiia^, — probably a Dux 
Arabiae under the Roman sway. At a still later period, 
Origen sustained intimate relations to the Arabian churches. 
2. Europe. The apostle Paul and his companions had 
carried the gospel to Greece^ and the adjacent regions, but 
Borne was naturally the central point from which Christian- 
ity would spread in Europe. A church must have soon 
arisen in this metropolis of the world, the existence of which 
16 already recognized in Paul's Epistle to the Romans.^ Paul 
and Peter labored at Rome (§ 14, 15), and tradition has pre- 
served several names of the first successive Roman pastors 
(Ijinus, Anacletus, [Cletus], Clemens, — see Irenaeus Adv. 
Haer. IIL 3 ; Euseb. V. 6 ; IIL 2, 4, 15). The chronology is, 
however, evidently confused and uncertain (compare Consti- 

1^ the Christians Bail 7*oma, bj the Arabs Bethuma (domns Thomae) j as the 
place where the apostle Thomas is supposed to have suffered martyrdom. 

^ The origin of the most dlstingoished of the ancient chnrches, is the most ob- 
•core of all. When Panl wrote to the chnrch at Rome, about 67 or 58, it had 
been in existence for some time (Rom. i. 8; xvi. 19), and judging from the con- 
tents of the Epistle, consisted of both Jewish and Gentile Christians. There is 
not the slightest trace of the apostolic origin of this church ; on the contraiy, the 
matter and manner of Paal*s Epistle would indicate that it had been planted by 
others than the apostles themseWes. Perhaps that numerous body of Jews who 
belonged to the Roman army, and dwelt across the Tiber in a district by them- 
fldtes, and who kept np their intercourse with Palestine, were the occasion of the 
goepel being planted there by the ** strangers of Rome** (Acts ii. 10) present on 
the day of Penteeoet, or still later by Adronicns and Jnnia, Paul's fellow-prison- 
en who " were of note among the i^postles and in Christ before him " (Rom. xtL 
7). Rom. xyL 8 showi that Aquila and Priscilla labored in the gospel in this 
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tntt ApostoL VII. 43 ; Augustine Ep. 53). As early as the 
second half of the second century we find flourishing churches 
in Gaull at Lyons and Vienne, upon whose formation colo- 
nies from Asia Minor seem to have exercised a prominent 
influence, and whose bishop Irenaeus (§ 58) has left some 
accounts respecting the further spread of Christianity in C^ul 
at that time. About the middle of the third century, accord- 
ing to the statement of Gregory of Tours, seven Christian 
teachers came into Gaul from Rome and planted churches. 
One of these, Saturninus by name, according to an account 
of his martyrdom written about 300, founded a church at 
Toulouse ; another, named Dionysius, in whom a later legend 
would find the Areopagite of Athens (Acts xvii. 34; comp. § 
57), planted the church at Paris. In Irenaeus we also find 
accounts of the spread of Christianity in Spain and Oer- 
many. The gospel, in all probability, had been preached in 
Spain, even though it were but for a very short time, by St 
Paul (§ 15), and it would easily pass over into Germania 
Cisrhenana (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. I. 10) owing to the close 
connection with Rome. But besides this, according to Ire- 
naeus (Adv. Haer. HI. 4), Christianity seems to have found 
an entrance even into Germania Transrhenana. And, last- 
ly, Tertullian at the close of the second century (Adv. Judd. 
c. 7) speaks of the spread of Christianity in Britain^ and that 
too not merely in the portion conquered by the Romans; 
while there is an En^Ush tradition handed down by the 
venerable Bede, to the effect that at the invitation of a 
British king Luciys, in the last half of the second century, 
the Romish bishop Eleutherus sent missionaries to Britain. 
The agreement of the usages of the British Church with those 
of Asia Minor, however, points rather to an Asia Minor, than 
a Roman, origin of the Old British church.^ 
3. Africa.* Egypt was the point of departure for Chris- 

^ T h e i 1 e Comm. de EccL BriUonicM primordilf. Usher BritannicM Ec- 
def iaa Antiqaitatet. L i n g a r d Antiquities of the Anglo-Saxon chnrch. We- 
ber Geschichte der akathol. Kircben n. Secten ron Qrossbritannien. W i I k i n s 
CoDdlia Brit, et Hibern. Jami e son Historical acoonnt of the Coldees. Stil- 
lingfleet Origtnes Britannieae. 

' MflnterPrimordiaBccl e s i ae Afticanae. 

10 
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tiaDity in Africa. The gospel could speedily pass from Je- 
rusalem to Akzamdria (Apollos was an Alexandrian § 15), 
owing to the intimate intercourse between the Palestinian 
and Alexandrine Jews. A tradition, in Eusebius IL 16, de* 
aignates Mark the Evangelist as the founder of the church at 
Alexandria. From this city Christianity very early spread 
into Cyrene^ and in the second and third centuries the CopU 
received it through the Greek colonists from Egypt Of the 
spread of Christianity in Ethiopia or Abyssinia^ we have no 
reliable accounts. The conversion of the treasurer of Can* 
dace queen of Meroe, by the deacon Philip (Acts viii. 28 
seq.), carried it thither. All PracomtUar Africc^ and partic- 
ularly Carthage^ was soon and very generally Christianized, 
owing to the close connection with Rome ; and in the second 
and third centuries Christianity had become so widely spread 
in. Mauritania and Numidia that Cyprian, bishop of Car- 
thage (t 258), could convene a synod of 87 bishops. 



§ 19. 



CAUSES AND FUBTHEBANCBS OF THE SPBEAD OP CHBI8- 

TIANITY.* 

The antagonism between the earnest spirit of the gospel, 
and the resisting spirit of the world, must inevitably oppose 
many hindrances to the spread of Christianity. There were 
hindrances arising from the very nature of Christianity it-^ 
self, which, particularly pure at that time, required and pro- 
duced an entire renunciation of the world, and a total denial 
of self in every degree, even to the surrendry of life. There 
were hindrances springing from the fact that the Christian 
religion had taken its origin from a dispersed nation, bad 
been diffused by despised individuals, and had been received 
chiefly by the poorer classes, — from the fact of the very 

* Compm with tbif snaljaif that of O i b b o n Decline and Fall, Chapter XV. 
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close interweaving of the old pagan religions with the whole 
fabric of social, civil, and literary life, — and, lastly, from the 
fact of the recently awakened religious and political effort in 
the pagan world to uphold the ancient religion, together 
vnth the existence of fanaticism and magic of every sort, 
called out by the active but unsatisfied religious aspirations 
of the time. In opposition to all these hindrances, there 
were, in particular, two causes which, in connection with the 
glowing zeal and entire consecration of the preacher of Chris- 
tianity, resulted in the rapid and triumphant spread of the 
Christian religion. These were : the internal divine power 
by which Christianity renovated and changed the individual 
character ; and the eztermU tokens of divine power^ by which 
the glorified Redeemer, constantly present with his church, 
gave miraculous testimony to the supernatural origin of the 
gospel, and thus prepared the way for faith in it 

The early Christians evinced by their walk and conversa- 
tion that the whole inner man had been renewed by the 
power of the Holy Ghost The most iUiterate men (TertuU. 
Apol. c. 46) spoke of Ood, and divine things, and eternal 
life, with a clearness and confidence, the like of which one 
would seek in vain in the best schools of philosophy. The 
daily life of the seemingly most wretched of mankind, irra- 
diated by an inward' serenity and joy, of which the resigna- 
tion of the philosopher was only a poor shadow and mimicry, 
^the mingled heroism and gentleness, under the most dread- 
ful tortures, of even tender youths and delicate females, who 
refused to renounce Christ to the last gasp of life, till the 
fiame consumed them and the lion tore them, — was a surer 
testimony for the truth of Christian doctrines than the finest 
words of the cultivated pagan could ever be, (Tertull. Apol. 
c. 50). And, in an age when rigid selfishness, slavish fear 
of man, and enervating licentiousness penetrated and poi- 
soned all the relations of life, how could that cordial brotherly- 
love,^ that invincible refusal to do even the slightest thing in 

' Tertull. Apol. c 89. Vide, inqiiiont, at inyicem ae diligant Ipsi enim invi- 
oem oderant £t nt pro altemtro xnori sint parati. Ipsi enim ad ocddendam al- 
temtram paratiores. 
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opposition to the gospel at the oommand of man, that in« 
tense and even ascetic strictness of morals, — how, in such 
an age, could the entire saintiy life of the early Christians, 
which shone forth not less illustriously in the love and con- 
scientiousness of the once disobedient and disorderly slave 
(Tertull. ApoL c 2), than in the noble and cultivated pagan 
convert, fail to overcome the opposition of many, so that 
even the most wicked and obstinate enemies of Christianity 
were converted, subdued by the example of Christian virtue, 
which they saw before their own eyes in the daily intercourse 
of life (Justin. Mart Apol. IL p. 63) ! 

In addition to all this, there were external acts of divine 
power proving the divinity of Christianity. At the name of 
Jesus the sick were healed, devils were driven out, the dead 
were brought to life, — a miraculous power employed not 
solely by the aposties, but one that is referred to, as still ex- 
erted before the eyes of the heathen themselves as eye- 
witnesses, by Justin Martyr (Apol. L p. 45. ed. Col.), Irenaeus 
(Adv. Haer. II. 22), TertuUian, and even the highly educated 
and truth-loving Origen (Con. Cels. I. 46 ; L 67; IL 8 ; II. 
33 ; III. 24 ; VIL 4 ; VII. 8).^ These causes combined, 
account for the remarkably rapid spread of Christianity. 

* For all the putages from Origen, relating to the oontinnance of miracnlou 
power, see Goericke Commentatio de Schola Alex. P. U. pp. 270-272. The 
passages from other fathers are gircn in La Rue* s Origen Con. Ceb. I. 2. p. 
321, note a ; and also in N e a n d e r I. pp. 72-75. 
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OPPOSITION TO CHRISTIANITY. 
§ 20. 

JEWISH FEBSECUTION. 

The Jews were the first persecutors of the Christians. On 
the first appearance of Christianity, Judaism was split into 
two sections, and from one of them, constituting a false Ju- 
dabm, the opposition proceeded. The true and spiritual 
Israel' joyfully accepted the Messiah, and thus Israd, the 
corporeal and spiritual seed of Abraham, the ancient people 
of Ood, became the basis and root of the Christian church, 
as it had been destined to be from the beginning. The first 
members of the church were believers from Israel according 
to the flesh ; original branches of the holy stock, upon which 
the heathen were grafted only irapk <l>wrip. But the Judaism 
of those who rejected their Messiah had lost its original 
divine character, and rested upon an ungodly, unspiritual, 
base. This false Judaism (Rom. iiL 28), henceforth stood 
in the most violent opposition to that divine decree which 
had promised blessings to the race of Abraham only in 
Christ, and cherished an implacable enmity towards Chris- 
tianity, that was restricted in its manifestations only by the 
powerlessness of these Jews and their outcast condition 
among the nations. 

The multitude of believers at Jerusalem, "of one heart 
and of one soul," had, at first, " favor with all the people." 
But in proportion as the preaching of Peter and the other 
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apostles, sounded with a clearer and londer tone of Christ 
the CruciiGied (Acts iii. iv.), the pride of the Pharisee, and the 
scepticism of the Sadducee, felt itself more severely rebnked 
and condemned. Soon their wrath broke forth into open at- 
tack, and the apostles were imprisoned and scourged (Acts 
iv. 3 ; v. 40). The distinct refusal of the apostles to cease 
preaching Christ, at the bidding of man (Acts v. 29, comp. 
iv. 19), now awakened bloody purposes (Acts v. 33), which 
were repressed only through the wise counsel of Gamaliel 
(Acts V. 34 seq.). But only for a season. The suppressed 
rage against the constantly growing church at length gave 
itself vent when Stephen, one of the recently appointed seven 
deacons, in the demonstration of the spirit and with power, 
chastised the obstinate blindness and malice of the Jews. 
With the entire unanimity of the Sanhedrim and the people, 
he was stoned to death (Acts vi. vii.),^the first Christian 
martyr, — only a few years after the ascension of Christ^ 
His death was the signal for a violent persecution of the 
church (Acts viii. 1 seq.), in which Saul was especially ac- 
tive (§ 15). After some interval, about the year 44, Herod 
Agrippa, in order to win favor with the Jews, again spilt the 
blood of the Christians. The apostle James the elder was 
beheaded ; and only the angel of God saved Peter from the 
same fate (Acts xii.). Lastly, not long before the breaking 
out of the Jewish war, Paul, who had previously often expe- 
rienced minor persecutions (§ 15), and James the youngerj 
who now suffered martyrdom (§ 16), incurred the deadly 
hostility of the Jews. In the year 70, the divine judgment, 
preceded by terrible signs and sufferings, fell upon the Jew- 
ish metropolis, as Christ had foretold forty years before the 
event The Romans under Titus captured the city, after a 
siege of four months, in which eleven hundred thousand of 
the inhabitants perished.^ Jerusalem, with the temple, be- 
came a heap of ruins ; being leveUed even with the ground 
by fire and shovel, while the company of Christian believers 

^ In the year 85 or 36 ; see { 15. 

* Joaephas, De BeUo Jad. lil>. IH- VH; Tftdtus, Hist V.; Enaebios, UL 5 
aeq. 
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were praising Ood for their safety in the little city of Pella 
beyond Jordan, whither in the year 66 they had taken refage 
on the approach of the Roman army, — remembering the 
prophetic declarations of their Lord respecting the doomed 
city, and also, according to Easebius (III. 5), receiving other 
divine instructions. 

The Christians once more felt the hatred of the Jews dor- 
ing the reign of the emperor Hadrian. Enraged, because 
upon the site of their ancient metropolis a Roman colony, in 
the year 126, had established itself under the name of Aelia 
Capitolina, and had built a temple to Jupiter, the Jews, 
under the lead of their pseudo- Messiah, Barcochba^ once 
more revolted against the Roman government, and commen- 
ced a warfare bloody in the extreme, and one that resulted 
in their own total overthrow. During these years of rebel- 
lion, from 182 to 135, all those Christians who fell into the 
hands of the Jews and refused to renounce Christ and take 
part in the revolt were subjected to the most horrible tortures. 
This, however, was the last independent act of hatred towards 
Christianity on the part of Judaism ; yet, in all the succeed- 
ing pagan persecutions, the Jews, now scattered throughout 
the whole world, distinguished themselves by rendering an 
eager assistance to the Gentile enemies of Christianity. 



Pag^an Persecution 

Lactantioi De mortibos penecntornm. Kortholt Paganni obtrecta- 
tor; De pertecatt eccles. primaevae. Baldonii Commentar. ad edicta rett. 
prince. Romm. de Christianis. Martini Penecationes Chiistiaoonim. S a g i t- 
taring De martymm cmciatibus. Tsschirner Der Fall des Heidenthnmi. 
Gibbon Decline and Fall, Chapter XVL M o t h e i m Commentarief , in locis. 

§ 21, 

CAUSES OF PERSECUTION WITHIN THE BOMAN EMPIRB. 

Persecutions of Christians in the Roman empire proceeded 
partly from the state authorities, partly from the populace, 
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and partly from individaals. They were sometimes the delib- 
erate deductions from the principles of the state-religion 
which must not be violated with impunity, sometimes the 
result of rude outbreaks of popular rage which attributed ail 
existing evils to the Christians, and sometimes they flowed 
from the refined malignity of individuals whose private inter* 
csts were anti-Christian. 

1. The ancient religions were religions of a particular peo- 
ple and state. Hence among the Romans, by the laws of 
the Twelve Tables, (Cicero De legg. II. 8), any religious 
worship that had not been publicly sanctioned was penally 
forbidden. The practice of their own religion had been al- 
lowed to the Jews by a special privilege, as was also, from 
. policy, the case with the religions of all conquered nations ; 
but particular statutes were sometimes passed to forbid a 
Roman citizen from embracing .ludaism (Tacit Ann. IL 85), 
and only after its formal reception among the religiones lici- 
tas, did even the growing eclecticism of the time permit a 
foreign ceremonial to be employed by Roman citizens. The 
adoption and spread of any religio illicita, especially in an 
age so suspicious as was that of the emperors towards all 
innovations and intimate associations, was equivalent to a 
breach of the law of the land ; but. a religio iUicita like the 
Christian, novel, not pertaining to any one nation, without 
temple, altar, or sacrifice, by its claims excluding all other 
religions, and characterized by the most thorough union of 
its votaries, must have been an object of extreme suspicion. 
The invincible steadfastness of the Christians in their own 
belief, in opposition to all human authority, their determined 
refusal to engage in the ceremonies of the Roman state-reli- 
gion even when demanded only as a civil duty incumbent 
upon all citizens, their refusal to scatter incense supersti- 
tiously before the busts of the emperors as merely the expres- 
sion of the subject's reverence for his ruler, or to take part in 
pagan and sinful festivities on the birth-days of the emper- 
ors or at the celebration of a victory, their partial declining 
to serve in the armies of heathen generals, — all this must 
have appeared in that despotic age as particularly dangerous, 
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nay as '' inflexibilis obstiuatio " against the government ; as 
the sentiment and disposition of decided ^ hostes Caesaram 
et populi Roman]." 

2. Very many persecutions however had no special con« 
nection with the Roman government, but proceeded from 
the populace. Since the Christians rejected the national di- 
vinities, the people looked upon them as totally godless and 
detestable men, Sdreoi, concerning whom they readily believed 
the most horrible accusations, — such as that they practised * 
abominable and even unnatural vices in their assemblages ; 
that they killed their of&pring and ate human flesh. More- 
over, as all epidemics, droughts, and famines, were regarded 
as effects of the wrath of the gods against their enemies and 
despisers,! these public calamities were continually furnish- 
ing occasions for popular attacks upon the Christians. 

3. Lastly, many persecutions were excited by individuals, 
— heathen priests, sellers of images (Acts xix. 24 seq.), ma- 
gicians (like Alexander of Abonitichos in the 2nd century), 
and such like persons, — with whose interests the spirit of 
the gospel and its confessors was in sharpest contrast, and 
who eagerly availed themselves of the prevailing temper of 
the populace and the government to carry out their own 
revenge. 



§ 22. 



FEBSECUnONS TO THE REIGN OF NEBVA. 

Only fragmentary materials remain, from which to derive 
a view of the relations which the first Roman emperors sus- 
tained to the Christian religion and church. 

1. TiberiuSy A. D. 14-87. According to one tradition, the 

^ A oomnum layiiig wm **ium pfanl Deoi, doc ad CbrxttUnof." TertalliMi 
(ApoL e. 40) remi^ : ** Si Tiberis Mcoidlt in moeoifl, ti NUos noa asoendit in 
arra, li eodam ftelit} li tern morit, ti fkmet, ti Inea, ftattm Chriitiaoot ad leo* 

r 
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emperor of the world was brought into connection with the 
affairs of the chnrch as early as the time of Christ's deatii. 
Tertullian ( Apologeticus c. 5. 21) relates that Tiberius, dis- 
turbed by the official report of Pilate, particularly with re- 
spect to the resnrrection of Christ, proposed to the senate 
that Jesns shonld be enrolled among the deos Romanos, but, 
on their refusal, contented himself with threatening punish- 
ment towards all who should bring accusations against the 
Christians. This account cannot be arbitrarily rejected, as 
merely a popular tmdition without any sort of foundation. 
It does not seem incredible, if we carefully take into account 
the character of Tiberius, who, frequently, when tortured by 
conscience and disturbed by some momentary impression, 
pestered the senate with hasty propositions. The threat of 
punishment, also, may have been* only the result of a sudden 
impulse, and hence without further consequences. 

2. CHaudiuSf A. D. 41-54. According to Suetonius (Claud, 
c. 25),^ corrdborated by Acts xviii. 2, the emperor Claudius 
banished the Jews from Rome. If there were Christians 
there at that time, it is highly probable that they were in- 
cluded in this banishment, since no very dear distinction 
was made between Jews and Christians by the Roman world 
until after the destruction of Jerusalem. Moreover, if there 
were Christians at Rome at this time they were most proba- 
bly converted Jews. 

3. NerOj A. D. 54-68. The first Christian persecution, 
proper, in the Roman empire, broke out under Nero in the 
year 64. The occasion of it was a terrible conflagration in 
Rome, of nine days continuance, which was very generally 
attributed to the emperor, but which was by him charged 
upon the Christians of whom the populace readily believed 
the worst*^ Many were seized and put to death with horri- 

^ The sutement of Saetonias, made up, in all probability, paitlj from indefi- 
nite reports eonoeming Jeras, and parti j from his knowledge of the restless tem- 
per of the Jews expecting a Messiah, is as follows : Clandius Jadaeos impnlsore 
Christo assidne tmnnltoantes Roma ezpolit. 

' Even Tadtos, the principal anthority in this instance, speaks of them as men 
per flagitia invisos, and characterised by an ezitiabilii snperstitio and an odinm 
generis hnmani (Annai XV. 44.) 
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ble tortares ; were sown up in the skins of wild beasts and 
then torn to pieces by dogs; were smeared with wax and 
pitch and then burnt as torches to give light by night in the 
imperial gardens. The persecution in all probabiUty spread 
from the city into the provinces ; an ancient inscription ex- 
pressly mentions Spain as one. This persecution, during 
the latter part of which Paul and Peter suffered martyrdom 
(§ 14, 15), came to an end on the suicide of Nero. A report, 
however, spread among the Christians that Nero was not 
dead in reality, but had only withdrawn himself beyond the 
Euphrates, in order to reappear as Antichrist 

4. Damitianj A. D. 81-96. According to Tertullian ( ApoL 
c. 5), Domitian planned a persecution of the Christians but 
did not execute it Hegesippus (Euseb. IIL 19, 20), makes 
the same statement, and relates that the emperor, hearing of 
'^ the kingdom of Christ," and misapprehending the phrase 
in a political sense, summoned two of the kindred of Jesus 
from Palestine to Rome for examination, but soon released 
them on finding that they were not suspicious persons. Yet, 
according to Dion Cassius Hist LXVII. 14, and Eusebius, 
who follows an earlier account in his Chronicle, individuals 
were persecuted, upon the charge of being Christians, by the 
suspicious and avaricious emperor shortly before his death ; 
some of whom were condemned to death, and others to have 
their goods confiscated, and to be sent into exile. 

5. NsrvOj A. D. 96—98. Dion Cassius relates that the 
''good" emperor Nerva recalled the exiles, and allowed no 
one of his subjects to bring accusations against another on 
account of aaifieut or of filty: lovSaUo^^ and especially for- 
bade the reception of charges of slaves against their masters. 
Yet with all this indirect favor, Christianity, as heretofore, 
still continued to be a religio iUicita. 
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^CBSBCUnOHS XJ5DBB TRAJAX, HADRIAS, A5D A5T05I5US 

PIUS- 

1. TVofOMj A. D. 9H — 117. The emperor Trajan not only 
^yccaaioned new pcr»ecutions of the Christians, by a law that 
^otbade secret associations, and which was aimed primarily 
ag ainst the Hetaerae, but this otherwise upright and noble 
w^iince was ihe first who enacted a dUtiticl penal staluU against 
gj^e ChristicMS ; of which the malice of their enemies, of late 
^trained now eagerly availed itself. The younger Pliny, 
proconsul over Bithynia and Pontus, became involved in 
judicial procedures against the Christians, and Ending their 
giumbers to be great,* — an anonymous bill of accusations, 
containing many names, having been given in to him, — 
^-lote to the emperor (Epp. X. 96, aL 97), for instructions in 
^lie case. He reported, in his account of them, that the 
cK^^**^ questioning, even of apostates from Christianity, and 
^' Christian female slaves under the rack, had brought to 
li^ht no crime properly chargeable upon the sect They all 
K-^iut* ti'fcgether early in the morning, on a particular day, sang 
h\ nui* of praise to Christ as their God,* pledged themselves 
lv> *^v\nd all that was evil,* and in the evening partook of a 
♦.u^^Jo luoal ; this was all that he could discover, and on this 
^vwuut thoir religion appeared to him to be only a " super- 
^tUK^ )\mva et immodica." Still, he thought public disobe- 
vUv ivw of tho regulations of the Roman state ought not 
V\^ Kv^ uupuniahed. Whoever should obstinately refuse to 
>*.uutvw t\» tho gods, to scatter incense upon the emperor's 
•^vuvus ^uul to blaspheme Christ, he was of opinion, ought 

^^^V4, -«ivyt niny, — omnii aetatii, omnia ordinU, atriasqae scxus ctiam 
\<'» A»u^4^ VH |%«irWttlum ©i Tocabuntur ; neque cnim civiutes tantnm, sed ticos 
vo.^u »4Vv|Sk^ i^^i^ •ui>eritltionii iitios contagio pcrvagau e«t. 

S^»^si sNMvui %K\\\\\ liato die ante lucem convenire, carmenqae Christo quasi 
^Sv^ livv4v ^^^^^^ Invlctm. 

"^v vukM^ u^ UinxcinU, ne adulteria committerent, ne fidcm fallerent, ne do- 
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to be punished with death ; but he who should recant should 
be set free. With these views and propositions the emperor 
fully agreed in his answer, (Plin. Ep. X. 97 al. 98). He or- 
dered that the Christians should not be sought out by the 
government, but in case they had otherwise been delivered 
up, and had been convicted, they should suffer punishment ; ^ 
and custom had made this, death by the sword. Many vic- 
tims fell, particularly in Syria and Palestine. Simeon^ the 
venerable bishop of the church at Jerusalem, the successor 
of James, an aged man of 120 years, and a near relative 
of the Lord, died (in 107) a martyr's death upon the cross 
(Euseb. Ill 32), witnessing a joyful confession after many 
days previous scourging. The excellent bishop fynaUus of 
Antioch, after a trial before the emperor, was thrown to the 
lions in the Colossaeum, in the year 116 (Euseb. IIL 22, 36 ; 
Jerome, Catal. c. 16 ; Acta mariyrii Ignatiani). 

2. Hadrian^ A. JD., 117 — 138. The condition of the Chris- 
tians was not much improved under Hadrian. The attacks 
of the populace upon them, led Serennius Granianus, pro- 
consul of Asia Minor, to represent their case to the emperor, 
who, in his rescript' to Oranianus's successor, Minucius Fun- 
danus, declared (Euseb., IV. 9) that not popular clamor, but 
only judicial accusation, should be valid against the Chris- 
tians ; that punishment should be inflicted in case of proved 
opposition to th.e laws, — an evidence that Christianity was 
still a religio illicita, — bul that false accusers should be 
punished also. According to Aelius Lampridius (Alex. Sev. 
c. 24), Hadrian formed the design, which was frustrated only 
by the pagan priests, of building a temple to Christ, and en- 
rolling him among the deos Romanos ; but this witness from 
the 4th century is not sufficient authority for this statement, 
if we take into account Hadrian's great zeal for the Roman 
Sacra, and his contempt of all Sacra perigrina (Comp. Spar- 
tiani vita Hardr. c 22; Vopisci Satuminus c. 8), together 

' " CooqnireDdi non sant ; si defenuitiir et argiuaitiir, pnniendi fimt ; ita ta- 
men, ut qni negareiit se ChrUtUnnm esse idqne re ipsa manifettam fecerit, ▼«• 
niam, ex penitentia impetret. Sine aactore Tero propoeiti libelli nnllo ciimine 
locum habere debent." 
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with his actual desecration of the holy places of tlft Chris- 
tians. 

3. AnUmnus PitiSj A. D. 138-161. This emperor, in va- 
rious rescripts to Grecian states (Euseb., IV. 26), declared 
against mob-violence towards the Christians, which during 
his reign had been called out anew by famine, earthquakes, 
inundations, and conflagrations. More than this, he also 
sought to afford them protection in case of judicial accusa- 
tion. In a rescript addressed to the convention of imperial 
deputies of Asia Minor, he even lays down the position that 
the Christians are not punishable on the score of their reli- 
gion ; ^ an ordinance, indeed, that must be of only temporary 
effect so long as Christianity was not held to be a religio li- 
cita. 



§ 24. 



FEBSECUTION UNDER MABGUS AURELIUS (ANTONmUS FHI- 

LOSOPHUS). A. D. 161-180. 

The condition of the Christians grew much worse during 
the rule of the renowned Marcus Aurelius, who, as a Stoic 
philosopher, was neither able nor inclined to set a proper 
estimate upon the Christian religion; disliking particularly 
the Christian enthusiasm (see his Monol. XL 3), and anx- 
ious, from political reasons, to preserve intact the old religion 
of the State. His law (in the Pandects) condemning the 
propagators of religious superstition to exile, probably had 
reference to Christians. More severe yet were the '* new 
edicts," respecting which Melito bishop of Sardis complains 
in his Apology (Euseb., IV. 26), but which have not come 
down to us. From the character of the persecutions at this 
time, — which were different from the earlier, in that indivU 
dual Christians were searched out^ cmd compelled by torture to 

^ Eiueb., IV. 13, whera this rescript is erroneonsly attributed to Marcos Anre- 
lios. The gennineness of this document is disputed upon insufiBcient grooxids. 
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renounce their religion^ — we may infer the contents of these 
decrees; and it is very probable that an edict, ascribed to 
Aurelian (in Rninart Acta Symphoriani), which requires the 
** severe yet4egal punishment of Christians by tortures of 
various kinds in order to extirpate the crime," was one of 
these <' new edicts" of Aurelius. 

CTontemporaneous documents give an account of two par* 
ticular persecutions under the emperoif Aurelius, both of 
which were distinguished by Christian heroism. 

1. Respecting the persecution at Smyrna^ in 167, a letter 
from the church at Smyrna to the churches in Pontus (Eu« 
seb., IV. 15) relates the following. The proconsul of Asia 
Minor, endeavored, through entreaties, threats and tortures, to 
induce the Christians to deny their faith ; <' flayed by scourg* 
ing so that all their muscles and arteries were laid bare, placed 
upon sharp-pointed spikes, etc., the martyrs remained firm," 
and whoever remained firm was thrown to the wild beasts. 
The venerable bishop Polycarp, a disciple of the apostle 
John, met his death at this time (on Easter Sabbath, per- 
haps in 168). Having spent many days previous in prayer, 
and after he had affectionately entertained his persecutor as 
his guest, he was pierced through with a sword while tied 
to the stake, since the flames failed to consume him ; refus- 
ing '* to curse the Lord whom he bad served eighty-six 
years," and praising God with joyful heart ''that he had 
been deemed worthy to be numbered among Christ's wit- 
nesses, and to share in the cup of Christ's sufferings." After 
Polycarp's martyrdom the proconsul made no further search 
for Christians. 

2. Respecting the persecution at Lyons and Viennej in the 
year 177, we have an account in a letter from these churches 
to those of Asia Minor (Euseb., V. 1-3). Even previous to 
the actual outbreak of this persecution, Christians could not 
show themselves in public without maltreatment ; their hous- 
es were plundered, and all known to be Christians were in- 
carcerated. On the arrival of the imperial legate the inquisi- 
tion began, accompanied with the most exquisite and horri- 
ble tortures. The deacon Sanctus^ Attaius of PergamuSi 
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^pillars of the church," and others, particularly the young 
female slave BlandinOj gave proofs of an almost superhuman 
Christian heroism. They were tortured with hot plates of 
brass applied to the most sensitive parts of the body, were 
dreadfully scourged, were roasted upon a glowing iron chair, 
were thrown to the wild beasts to be lacerated for a while, 
and finally, having endured all these and other tortures, 
sometimes for days together, were put to death. Blandina 
tired out her tormentors, by her endurance of every species 
of torture from morning till evening, and, with a body lace- 
rated and cut open, received new accessions of spiritual 
strength and courage as she testified, ^ I am a Christian and 
there is no evil done among us." After she and Ponticus a 
youth of fifteen years had daily witnessed the execution of 
others, they both met the end of martyrs ; Blandina having 
first been again scourged, then tortured by the bites of wild 
beasts and the red-hot iron chair, and, lastly, exposed in a 
net to the horns of a wild ox. These two were the last vic- 
tims of this persecution. The aged bishop Pothinus had al- 
ready departed, having been subjected to the greatest tortures 
in a most loathsome prison, in which others of his fellow- 
prisoners had suffocated. Those Christians who possessed 
the rights of Roman citizenship were, by an imperial deci- 
sion, beheaded. The corpses of the " army of martyrs " lay 
unburied for a time, and were subjected to indignities of va- 
rious sorts. They were, at length, collected and burnt ; and, 
in order to absolutely prevent their resurrection, as the perse- 
cutors supposed, the ashes were thrown into the Rhone. 

According to contemporaneous accounts (Comp. Euseb. 
V. 5), the occurrence connected with the legio ful^ni- 
n e a , in the war against the Marcommanni and Quades, in 
the year 174, produced an alteration of the emperor's feeling 
towards the Christians, and led him to threaten punishment 
against those who should bring charges against them. The 
imperial army, it is related, was saved from impending de- 
struction by the coming on of a tenible storm, slalyng the 
thirst of the fainting soldiers and frightening the enemy, in 
answer to the prayers of the Christian soldiers of the twelfth 
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legion. The truth of this statement is vouched for by Clau- 
dius Apollinaris (Euseb. V. 5) and Tertullian (Apol. c. 5), 
and all Christian and Pagan writers of antiquity agree at 
least in this, — that the Roman army was, at the time men- 
tioned, preserved in a very remarkable manner. The objec- 
tions to the essential credibility of this account do not seem 
to be of sufficient weight to overthrow it. At any rate, the 
fact itself of a deliverance in answer to the prayers of Chris- 
tians is established upon credible testimony, though it is in- 
deed uncertain whether the emperor's feeling towards Chris- 
tianity was changed thereby. If such were the case, his al- 
tered mood continued but a short time, since he soon attri- 
buted the aid he had received to his own divinities, or to the 
" fate " of Stoicism. 



§ 25. 



FEBSECUTIONS FROM COMMODUS TO PHILIP THE ARABIAN. 

After the reign of Marcus Aurelius, the condition of the 
Christians alternated for a time, jGuially settling into one of 
moderate prosperity for a limited period. 

Commodusj A. D. 180-192. This emperor, worthless and 
detestable as he was, showed himself remarkably favorable 
to the Christians, owing to the influence of Marcia over him. 
According to Irenaeus, a contemporary, (Adv. Haer. IV. 30), 
there were Christians in the palace and service of the empe- 
ror. Nevertheless there were partial persecutions (TertuU. 
Ad. Scapul. c 5), and Irenaeus himself speaks of martyrs at 
this time (Adv. Haer. IV. 33, 9). A distinguished Roman 
Christian, ApoUonius, was executed; but his accuser, his 
slave, was also put to death (Euseb. V. 21). 

Septimius Severus^ A. D. 193-211. Severus was at first 
favorably inclined towards the Christians, because his Chris- 
tian slave had cured him of disease (TertuU. Ad. Scapulam, 
a 4), but his feeling was soon changed to that of political 
suspicion. " Daily," so wrote Clemens Alexandrinus (Stro- 

12 
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mata IL p. 414), not long after the death of Commodus, ^ do 
we see many martyrs burned before our eyeB, crucified, be- 
headed ; " and the violence of the persecution was increased, 
on the enactment (A. D. 202) of a strict law prohibiting con- 
version to Judaism and Christianity. Persecution appears 
to have raged most virulently in Egypt and Proconsular 
Africa. At Carthage, Vivia PerpeiucL^ of noble birth, a young 
mother, with her infant in her arms, and her heathen father 
weeping at her feet, in the exercise of genuine and triumph- 
ant faith, became the victim of the wild ox and the glad- 
iator's dagger (Augustine, in Ps. 47). Her companion in 
faith and suffering, the female slave FelicitaSj being seized 
with the pains of labor in the prison, made answer to th.> 
mock-pity of the jailor : '< It is I that suffer now ; but then 
there will be another who will be with me, and suffer for me, 
because I shall suffer for him." At Alexandria Poiamidna^ a 
maiden of noble birth and distinguished beauty, steadfast 
under all threats of pain and shame, endured to the end, 
being finally slowly let down into a caldron of boiling pitch 
(Euseb. VL 5). 

Caracalloy A. D. 211-217. HeliogabdtuSy A. D. 218-222. 
Under Caracalla persecutions continued in many places ; but 
the monster Heliogabalns, in order to fuse Christianity, to- 
gether with all other religions, in his Syrian Sun-worship, 
afforded it toleration (I^amprid. Heliogab. c. 3). 

Alexander SeveruSj A. D. 222-235. This estimable ruler 
adopted Christianity as one element in his Platonic eclecti- 
cism. The busts of Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius of Tyana, 
and Jesus, stood beside each other in his Lararium (Lam- 
prid., Alex. Sev. c. 29), and he is said to have entertained 
the design of erecting a temple to Christ He was the son 
of a worthy mother, Julia Mammaea, the patroness of Origen 
(Euseb. VI. 21). Yet Christianity was not a religio licita, 
and Domitius Ulpianus, (De officio proconsulis), in this reign 
made a collection of the rescripts of the earlier emperors 
against the Christians. 

Maximin, A. D. 235-238. GordiaUy A. D. 238-244. Phi- 
lipy A. Z>. 244-249. From hatred towards his predecessor, 
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Maxiroin the Thracian was an enemy to the Christians, and 
the popular rage was also awakened against them by the oc- 
currence of dreadful earthquakes. Nevertheless they enjoyed 
tranquillity in many parts of the empire. This tranquillity 
increased during the reign of Grordian, and particularly dur- 
ing that of Philip the Arabian, who openly favored the Chris- 
tians, and is even reported to have become a Christian him- 
self. (Euseb. VL 34, and Chronicle). Yet the earliest pre- 
tended account of this event (Dionys. Alex., in Euseb. VIL 
10) is altogether indirect and uncertain, and in both the 
public and private life of this emperor we see the heathen in 
manifold ways. Moreover, Origen, who corresponded by 
letter with Philip and his consort Severa, says nothing of a 
confession of Christianity by a Roman emperor, in his great 
apologetic work. 



§ 26. 



FEBSSCUTIONS FBOM DECIUS TO DIOCLETIAN. 

Decius^ A* D. 249-251. In proportion as this period of 
rest had rendered the church somewhat unused to conflict, 
the deeper was the impression made by the new baptism of 
fire, the persecution under Pedus, which exceeded all the 
previous ones in extent and cruelty, and aimed at the entire 
extinction of Christianity. From the contemporaneous ac- 
counts of it, in Cyprian's letters and in Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria (Euseb. VL 40-42), we can infer the contents of the im- 
perial edict At an appointed time, all Christians, in every 
province of the empire, must appear and offer sacrifice in 
public Those who fled were sentenced to perpetual banish- 
ment, and their property was confiscated. The attempt was 
made, by explanations, threats, and the most exquisite and 
prolonged tortures, to induce those who remained to deny 
the faith. Many of those who refused, particularly the bish- 
ops and church officers generally, were executed. The pre- 
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ceding period of tranquillity had rendered many Christians, 
especially the rich and noble, lukewarm and sluggish. Many 
actually offered sacrifice (sacriiicati) and incense (thurificati), 
while others purchased from the government officer a certi- 
ficate of having complied with the edict (libellatici). All 
such were regarded as having denied Christ, and were ex- 
communicated as 1 a p 8 i . Yet there were not wanting dis- 
tinguished examples of the heroism of the Christian martyr, 
of every age and sex. Cyprian of Carthage was obliged to 
moderate the zeal of the crowds who sought incarceration in 
the prisons of the confessores; and a number of Roman 
Christians, after having endured tortures of every kind, and 
languishing in prison, expecting a martyr-death, « regarded 
their lot as a glorious one (Cypr. Epp. 4, 18, 26). Decius 
finally perished, a few years after his entrance upon his 
dreadful reign, in a war with the Goths. 

GalluSj A, D. 251-253. Under this emperor the Chris- 
tians found as yet no perfect quiet. He himself, against his 
inclination, was hindered by the political troubles of the em- 
pire from continuing the bloody work of his predecessor, but 
a pestilence excited the popular fury. Two Roman bishops, 
Cornelius and Lucius, suffered martyrdom. At Carthage, 
the generous conduct of Cyprian and his church (Vita Cy- 
priani per Pentium), in burying, at the risk of their own 
lives, the heaps of corpses, and thereby saving the city from 
the universQ^l spread of the disease, seems to have appeased 
the pagan rage. 

Valerian, A. D. 254-259. Valerian at first showed him- 
self so favorable towards the Christians that his palace, ac- 
cording to Dionysius of Alexandria, was like a church ; but 
through the influence of his favorite Macrianus he became 
their persecutor, and formed a deliberate plan to destroy the 
Church (Dionysius, in Euseb. VII. 10, 11). His first edict, 
A. D. 257, commanded exiling of the clergy, particularly the 
bishops, and forbade the assembling of Christians upon pain 
of death. But bishops, like Cyprian of Carthage and Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, continued to pursue their Christian la- 
bors in exile, with as great success as ever. Hence, in 268, 
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a second edict was proclaimed (Cypr. Ep» 82). All bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, were to be put to death immediate- 
ly ; Christian senators were to be deprived of their dignities 
and offices, and, in case of refusal to apostatize, of their 
lives. In this persecution the Roman bishop Sixtus and his 
four deacons were the first martyrs. Cyprian also suffered 
martyrdom by the sword, in the province of Carthage, Sept 
14, 258, condemned by the proconsul as " the enemy of the 
gods, and the head of an unlawful association." He met 
death with great tranquillity and joy, thanking God for the 
testimony he was permitted to bear, having previously sent 
an affectionate farewell letter to hi^ church (Ep. 83). His 
church were allowed to pay the last offices of love and reve- 
rence to the corpse. The attempt was made to compel mul- 
titudes of Christians of every rank, age, and sex, to deny the 
faith, by scourging, and severe labors in the mines. Yet all 
this force and artifice was in vain. In the year 259 the em- 
peror was taken captive by the Persians, and the persecution 
ceased. 

GaUienuSj A. D. 259—268. Aurelian, A. D. 270—275. 
Gallienus, the son of Valerian, immediately upon his ac- 
cession to the throne guaranteed to the Christians, by an 
edict (Euseb. "VII. 18), in which he recognized the Christian 
church to be a lawfully established institution, full liberty and 
security in the practice of their religion ; and thus Christianity 
was at last elevated to the position of a religio licita. By 
this act, evil-disposed emperors were now hindered in their de* 
signs, and even the enmity of an Aurelian found no opportu- 
nity to give itself vent. He, too, recognized the Christian 
church to be a lawful society, and only at the very close of 
his reign ( A. D. 275), signed an edict for a new persecution 
of the Christians, which was however not carried into effect 
owing to his assassination. During the forty years of 
general quiet since the Decian persecution, Christianity had 
spread and prospered without opposition, in order then to 
pass through one more severe conffict with heathenism in its 
last rage and fury of persecution. 
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THE DIOGLBTUN FEBSECUTIONJ 

The emperor Diocletian (284 — 305) shared the govern- 
ment till the year 292 with Maximianos Hercolius, and both 
then shared it with the two CaesarSi Constantios Chlorus, 
and Cains Galerins, the violent enemy of the Christians. 
For some time cdter his accession^ Diocletian was tolerant 
toward Christianity; not indeed from personal inclination, 
since his law against the Manichaeans, in the year 296, evin- 
ces the most decided and exclosive bias towards the old pa- 
ganism ; but from craft and policy, on accomit of the now 
legalized position of the Christian body, the great number 
of Christians, the fact that all persecution hitherto had only 
furthered the progress of Christianity, and perhaps, also, from 
a feeling of humanity. At length the unwearied and urgent 
solicitations of Gralerius prevailed over his aged and infirm 
father-in-law. The order issued in 298, that all soldiers 
should take part in the sacrificesi which led many Christians 
to leave the army, was only the single forerunner of the per- 
secution which commenced in the year 303, on the occasion 
of a meeting between Gkderius and Diocletian at Nicomedia 
in Bithynia. On the 23d Df February, on a pagan festi- 
val, the splendid church at Nicomedia was torn, down, and 
the manuscript copies of the Scriptures, preserved in it, 
were burnt. Soon after, and in many places upon Easter- 
day, the imperial edict was proclaimed, that all religious as- 
semblages of Christians should be dispersed, all Christian 
churches should be destroyed, all copies of the Scriptures 
should be delivered up and burnt, all recusant Christians 
should be deprived of their civil dignities and rights, all 
Christian slaves should lose forever the hope of manumis- 
sion, and the rack should be applicable, without any distinc- 

' See Historia Eccl. Vni.-X. of Eosebios, who was a contemporary; and the 
conteipporaneou work of Lactantiw, De mortibu perMcatomm, c 7. sqq. 
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tion, at the judicial trial of any Christian who should refuse 
to renounce his faith (Euseb. VIII. 2, together with Rufinus's 
translation ; and De mortt. perss. c 13). A Christian, in 
mistaken zeal, tore down the edict, and was put to death. 
Soon after, a fire broke out in the emperor's palace ; Gfiderius 
accused the Christians of kindling it, and caused a number 
of them to be arrested, and put to the torture. Lactantius 
asserts that Oalerius himself was the incendiary. According 
to Constantine (Oratio ad sanctor. coet c. 25), the fire was 
caused by lightning; according to Jlusebius, the cause was 
not known. Only a portion of the Christians consented to 
deliver up copies of the Scriptures for destruction ; and these 
were excommunicated astraditores. Those on the con- 
trary who refused, and whose consciences would not permit 
them to palm off upon the government officials the writings 
of heretics, in the place of the canonical writings, were, in 
accordance with this edict, and two other special imperial 
orders issued afterwards, maltreated in every possible way 
by their pagan enemies. A revolt in Syria furnished Grale- 
rius a new opportunity to raise new and heavy charges 
against the Christians; and now the second edict went 
through all the provinces, that all the clergy should be im- 
prisoned as politically suspicious persons (Euseb. VIII. 6). 
Soon the prisons were full, and then was issued the third 
edict, that aU should be compelled, in every mode possible, 
to offer sacrifice. This order was made to include all Chris- 
tians, by a fourth edict issued in 304 (Euseb. De martyribus 
Palaestinae, c 3). 

Now began the culmination of the most protracted and 
bloody of all the Christian persecutions. There was no re- 
straint imposed in regard to the taking of life, and the pagan 
persecutor raged with an unbridled barbarity that baffles 
description. It was as if the very wild beasts themselves 
' were shocked by the enormities committed ; so writes Eu* 
sebius (VIIL 7), an eye-witness of remarkable instances in 
which, particularly in Phenicia, the persecutors sought in 
vain to make the Christians the raven of untamed animals. 
Bears and panthers recoiled from the martyrs. Man then 
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invented tortures more than brutal. At the very commence* 
raent of the persecution, Peter, a Christian connected with 
the imperial court at Nicomedia, had his flesh scourged off 
to the bones (Enseb. VIII. 6) ; then salt and vinegar were 
poured into the wounds ; and finally, as he continued stead- 
fast, he was slowly burnt to death before a fire. It was at 
length found too tedious to put Christians to death one by 
one, and great fires were made in order to destroy whole 
multitudes at a time. Sometimes they tied the victim to a 
mill-stone and sank him in the sea. In order to cut off all 
opportunity for a just trial, altars were erected in the courts 
of the judgment halls, upon which all who would obtain a 
hearing must first offer sacrifice. In I^ypt^ entire families 
of Christians, after having first endured racking tortures, were 
destroyed by fire, water, and the sword. Some were killed 
by hunger, others by crucifixion ; of the latter, many were 
crucified with the head downward, being left in this position 
until they died with hunger (Euseb. VIII. 8). In Alexan" 
driaj — so relates Phileas bishop of Thmuis, who was him- 
self a prisoner at the time, and afterwards suffered martyr- 
dom (Euseb. VIII. 10), — Christians were fastened upon a 
machine and all their limbs were wrenched asunder. In other 
instances the torturers lacerated the entire body, — sides, ab- 
domen, legs, and cheeks, — with iron spikes. Others were 
suspended by one arm, and then all their joints were torn 
apart Others still, were hung up in chains in such way 
that the feet could not touch the ground, in order that the 
chains might cut the flesh more deeply and painfully. In 
some instances the tortured were carefully nursed and their 
wounds healed, in order that they might be put to torture 
again. In Thebais (Euseb. VIIL 9), Christians were lace- 
rated with muscle-shells over the whole body, until they 
died. Gentie and delicate women were exposed nude to 
public insult ; were fastened between branches of trees bent 
together, and were then torn in sunder by their rebound. 
And all this went on year after year! Ten, thirty, sixty, 
nay a hundred confessors were slain at a time ; men, women, 
and children. " The very swords themselves," says Ease- 
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bias ( VIII. 9), " at length became blunt and broken, being 
worn out with use ; the executioners grew weary, and gave 
over their function ; but the Christians, till the last breath of 
life, sang songs of praise and thanksgiving to almighty God.'' 
In Pontusy the torturers pierced the fingers of Christians 
through and through with sharp awls, from the end of the 
nsdl downwards ; poured along upon their backs melted lead 
glowing and bubbling with heat, not to speak of other equal- 
ly dreadful, as well as indecent, tortures (Euseb. VIIL 12). 
Christian maidens were not seldom exposed to a dishonor 
worse than death, and from which they sometimes took refuge 
in suicide ; an act upon which, in view of the circumstances, 
the church itself was inclined to look with leniency (Euseb. 
VIIL 12, 14). In Antiochy Christians were consumed by a 
slow fire ; in Cappadocia^ their legs were broken ; in Mesopo- 
tamittj they were suspended by the feet, and a slow sufibcat- 
ing fire made at their heads (Euseb. VIII. 12). In Phrygioj 
a whole Christian town was surrounded by a cordon of arm- 
ed men, then set on fire, and all the inhabitants with their 
wives and children were forced to burn (Euseb. VIIL 11). 
When at length the persecutors had become weary of mur- 
der, and the 'emperor w^ould exhibit the appearance of lenity, 
they contented themselves with plucking out the eye of a 
Christian, or cutting off one of his limbs. Great multitudes 
were mutilated in these and similar ways, and then sent to 
labor in the mines (Euseb. VIII. 11, 12). Never was such 
a regular and systematic attempt made, in Satanic madness, 
to utterly extinguish and exterminate the gospel 

The emperors already gave expression to their feeling of 
triumph in the inscriptions : '< nomine Christianorum deleto, 
qui rempublicam evcrtebant," and '* superstitione Christiana 
ubique deleta." But too soon. How could the church of 
the eternal God be annihilated ! As it was, the edicts of 
the emperors had not been obeyed with exactitude in all 
parts of the empire. Constantius CkloruSj the ruler in the 
West, had caused but a few churches to be torn down, and 
he was more free to show favor towards the Christians when, 
in 305, the two Augusti, Diocletian and JUdximianuSj sur- 

13 
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rendered their office and dignity to the two Caesars, Con- 
staiitias and Oalerins. Even Maxentiusy — who in 306 pro- 
claimed himself ruler in Rome, and, in the end, became a 
tyrant who practised the most horrible acts of magic (Euseb. 
VIIL 14), — from policy, assumed a moderately favorable 
attitude towards the Christians. The shameless Mazimin, 
indeed, — appointed Caesar in 305 by Galerius, — was as 
virulent an enemy of Christianity as Galerius himself, and 
under his instigation persecution of the most bloody and dis- 
graceful character arose anew in the East (Euseb. VIII. 14). 
Fanaticism and despotism went so far, that in the year 308 
it was ordered that all eatables exposed for sale at the mark- 
ets should be sprinkled with sacrificial water or wine, and in 
the year 310 thirty-nine confessors were beheaded in Pales- 
tine. But this was the last blood spilt in this persecution. 
Its author Oalerins was brought to reflection by a dreadful 
and loathsome disease (Euseb. VIII. 16). He perceived that 
it was not in human power to exterminate the Christians, 
and felt that his misery was the judgment-act of their God. 
In the year 311 he revoked, by an edict, the orders and regu- 
lations for persecution. His design, — he announced, — to 
bring back the Christians to the religion of their ancestors, 
had not succeeded. The purpose had been merely to pre- 
vent them from worshipping a particular God of their own ; 
but now this would be permitted, provided only they did no- 
thing contrary to the good order of the State ; let them now 
pray to their God for the welfare of the empire and the em- 
peror, as well as for their own [see Rev. iii. 9].* 

1 This edict is fonnd in Greek, in Eoseb., VIII. 17; and in Latin, in Lactan- 
tioB, De mortibns perBecntomm, c. 34. 
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PAGAN WRITERS AGAINST CHRISTIANITY. 

1. The gospel was opposed not merely by rade and brutal 
force ; a series of authors also arrayed themselves against it, 
whose temper was all the more bitter in proportion as their 
wisdom appeared the higher in the eyes of the world. 

Pagan writers, from the very beginning, agreed in passing 
unfavorable judgments respecting Christianity, but not all of 
them in particular works composed in opposition to it, — 
since for most of them a new religion was not an object of 
sufficient importance for this, — nor all of them in the same 
manner. StoicSj like Marcus Aurelius^ saw in Christians 
only despicable fanatics (Comp. Arrian. Diatrib. IV. 7). Scof' 
fers at all religion, like laician of Samosata (Comp. De morte 
Perigrini c. 11-16), as they jeered at everything sacred, so 
also at Christianity, and made themselves merry over the 
Christian's foolish notion of the immortality of the soul, his 
good-natured benevolence so ready to be imposed upon, and 
his silly brotherly-love. Earnest-minded and systematizing 
New'PUUonistsf' on the contrary, fixing themselves perma- 
nently upon that philosophical standing-point which others 
had made a mere stepping-stone to Christianity (comp. § 7), 
constructed a system of refined paganism in bitterest hostili- 
ty to it.9 

2. The first writer who attacked Christianity in a work 
composed for this specied purpose was Celsus (about the 

^ The foandera of the New-Platonic school were AmmoniuB Sacca» in Alexan- 
dria (t abont 243), and the Egyptian Fhtunu (t 270). 

* New-Platonism aimed to unite all philosophical schools in their deeper prin- 
ciple of nnity, and all the mythologies of paganism in the fundamental religions 
idea lying under them. The gods were conceired of as subordinate to an origin- 
al ground and source of being ; as the personal powers or manifestations of the 
dirine World-life, either placed orer the world as its rulers, or connected with it 
as its servants. Soothsaying and magic were Justified and employed, on the 
ground of the necessary connection of all phenomena, by virtue of tiie unifying 
power of the World-souL 
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year 150). In this treatise, eotitled *A\ff^ X6709, h% ap- 
pears as a philosophic eclectic and inconsequent Platonist ; 
not without acuteness and sarcastic wit, but wholly desti- 
tute of thorough judgment and depth of apprehension, and 
too little in earnest to desire to penetrate, by a careful exam- 
ination, into the internal connection of that which he had 
heard and learned, mostly from Jews, respecting the life and 
religion of Jesus. It is highly probable, according to the 
conjecture of Origen (Cont. Celsum), that this writer is one 
and the same with Celsus the Epicurean, a friend and con- 
temporary of Lucian.^ 

A profounder opponent of Christianity was the highly es- 
teemed New-Platonist Porphyry of Tyre (born 233, and died 
at Rome 304). He was the disciple of Plotinus, and com- 
posed a work in opposition to Christianity under the title of 
Kari^ Xpumap&u 7<j&yoi, of which only a few fragments are 
preserved in Eusebius (VL 19). A man of Oriental sphit, 
to which he had given a Grecian shaping (according to a 
not sui&ciently authentic statement of Socrates he was an 
apostate from Christianity), the Christian religion was odious 
to him as contrary to all ancestral religion. In this work 
" against Christianity " he endeavored, in particular, to detect 
a contradiction between Paul and Peter,' and to make use of 

1 As an £piciireaii he perhaps made nse of Platonic views, and adopted the 
New-Platonic eclecticism, merely in order to obtain an intellectoal and moral 
foot-hold for his attack npon Christianitj. The levity and shallowness with which 
Celans, without going into any careful examination of the subject, makes the 
most self-contradictory charges against the Christians (of blind credulity and 
endless differences of opinion, of a propensity to the invisible and a cleaving to 
the sensuous, etc., etc.), agrees well with the character of an Epicurean, while at 
the same time he cannot conceal the fact to his own mind, that mere bald £pi- 
coreanism cannot make headway against Christianity, and hence conceals his 
tensoal Epicurean spirit under the form of a spiritualizing eclectic New-FIaton- 
ism. Tliis is certainly the most probable hypothesis ; for inasmuch as we know a 
Celsus who was the friend and contemporary of Lucian, and who wrote against 
magic, and to whom Lucian dedicated his work entitled Pseudomantis, and inas- 
much as Origen himself regards this as the Celsus he is opposing, we are not 
able upon valid hiatorical data to point out any other Celsus. Compare F e n - 
ger De Celso, Christianomm adversario, Epicureo; and PhilippiDe CelsL 
adversarii Christianomm, philosophandi genere. 

' Porphyry is thus the true founder o^lhe Tiibingen school 
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the weak points in the allegorizing interpretations of the Old 
Testament In another work, entitled Llepl r^ ix TsjoyUov 
fpiXxHTOipla^, — a system of theology made up from the ancient 
pretended oracular responses, by collecting them and accom- 
panying them with his own interpretations, fragments of 
which have come down in Eusebius, Praepar. Ev. and De- 
monstr. Ev.,— Porphyry attempted to meet the generally felt 
need of some reliable system of religious knowledge. In 
this work he teaches his readers, among other things (Euseb. 
Dem. Ev. III. p. 134), that they must not speak disrespect- 
fully of Jesus, but only commiserate the Christians who wor- 
ship him as 6od.^ 

The last direct literary opposer of Christianity in this pe- 
riod is HierocleSy governor of Bithynia, and afterwards of 
Alexandria under Diocletian, and a principal agent in the 
Diocletian persecution. In his work entitled Aiyoi ^6X0X17- 
^et9 7rpo9 Xpurruwov^ he repeats, as an << impartial friend of 
truth," or rather as out and out New-Platonist, much that 
had been said by Celsus and Pophyry, and allows himself 
to relate the most shameless falsehoods respecting the life of 
Christ Among other things, he represents Christ as an in- 
significant dealer in magic, and sets him below the famous 
heathen theosopher and wonder-worker, ApoUonius of Tyor 
na^ (born B. C. 3, died A. D. 96), who professed to under- 
stand the language of animals. 

^ See TJIlmann Einflusdes Chrutenthnmi aof Poiphyriiu, Stadien und 
Kritiken 1832. 

' The fabuloat deifying account of the life of ApolloninSi by the rfaetoridan 
FhiUMratas (230), in which he if represented as the ideal of a pions wise man 
wonderfully honored by the gods, has been regarded, and not witiioat reason, as 
intended for an attack npon Christianity. ApoUonius seems, in reality, to hare 
been a seriously-inclined theosopher who ftlt himself called npon to oppose the 
unbelief and superstition of his time, but who as a heathen was not free himself 
from fanaticism, self-deception, and pantheism. The romancing and fanciful 
theory of Bavtr (ApoUonius ron Tyana und ChristusJ, that Christianity is a copy 
of the Apollonian paganism, deriyes smaU support, to say the least, from a com- 
parison of the relatiye positions Vhich these two personages haye occupied in 
the history of mankind. 



r 
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JEWISH A2TTI-CHBI8TIAN WRTTINOS. 

From the Jetos we hare receiTed no polemic works composed with special 
teference to the Christian religion ; but they ciromnvallated the Old Testa- 
ment, which might have condncted them to Christianity, with anti-Christian 
« commandments of men," by which their hearts were hardened against all 
knowledge of the Messiah, and the light of the gospel was entirely obscured. 
They also made a collection of the old traditions, partly ritual and legal, 
partly legendary and historical, in an enormous yet minutely scholastic work 
entitled the Talmud; i. e. doctrina, from ntt^. A reTision of this body of 
traditional material, was made about 166 by Jehuda, snmamed the holy, 
and goes under the name of the Mishna; i. e. second law. The Palestine 
coounentary upon the Mishna, the so-called Jerusalem Gemara^ was not com- 
pleted certainly before the last third of the 4th century, while the more vo- 
luminous revision of the Mishna entitled the Babylonian Gemara^ wluch has 
taken the precedence of the Jerusalem revision, &lls into the 6th centuiy. 



§ 29. 



CHRISTIAN APOLOGISTS.' 

Up to the time of Hadrian, the Christians opposed to the 
persecutions which they were called to pass through, only in- 
dividual asseverations of their innocence, their blameless lives, 
and a silent endurance. * From this point, onward, they de- 
fended their cause by written argumei^ts and appeals ; and 
the blooming period of Christian Apologetics falls within 
the age of the Antonines, when the church was moved equal- 
ly by fear and by hope, and free expression was granted to 
every species of opinion. The Christian apologies of this 
entire period are of two sorts : official, and general. They 
were intended either to bring the cause of the persecuted, in 
an official form, before the Roman emperors, the Senate, or 
the Proconsular authorities, (for that this was merely .an 

^I'abricius Delectus aignmentomm et syllabus scriptorum, qui voritatem 
jreL Christ, assemerunt TsschirnerDerEall des Heidenthnms. Bolton 
Evidences of Cfaristianitj from the Early Fathers ; Hnlsean prize Essay for 1852> 
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empty formality, like that employed by the pagan rhetori- 
cians, as Bayle Semler and Hehke conjecture, is without 
valid support) ; or else they contained a general statement of 
Christian truth for all cultivated pagans. 

2. The earliest apologies of an official kind are now known 
only by name. QuadratuSy — perhaps, according to Jerome, 
Catal. c. 19, identical with Quadratus bishop of Athens, — 
about the year 130 presented to the emperor Hadrian a writ- 
ten defence of Christianity which is not extant (Euseb. IV. 
3; IIL 37). According to Eusebius (IV. 3) he had seen 
those who had been healed by Jesus, and even those who 
had been raised from the dead by him. A manuscript copy 
of Quadratus was in existence in the 7th century (Photius 
Cod. 162). ArisiideSy an Athenian philosopher converted to 
Christianity (Euseb. IV. 3), composed an apology which 
was still preserved in the 17th century in a cloister at Athens. 
MelitOy bishop of Sardis in Lydia, Clquditis Apollinarisy bish- 
op of Hierapolis in Phrygia, and the converted rhetorician 
MiliiddeSj presented defences to Marcus Aurelius which have 
not come down to us (Euseb. IV. 26, 27 ; V. 17). 

The first Christian apologist whose writings are extant i& 
Justin Martyry of the age of the Antonines. We have fi-om 
him two apologies, characterized in the main by a beautiful 
Christian simplicity and heartiness, and constituting highly 
important memorials of an early Christian antiquity. The 
larger of them, it is commonly supposed, was addressed to 
Antoninus Pius, and the smaller to Marcus Aurelius ; but 
perhaps both were addressed to Antoninus Pius. Justin's 
Dialogus cum Tryphone Tudaeo is a defence of Christianity 
against the Jewish sceptic. To the class of Apologists be- 
longs Justin's pupil Tatian of Assyria, who died (a Gnostic) 
about 174, from whom we have a work entitled ^10709 7rpo9 
"EKKffvcu;, in which he defends the philosophy of the barba- 
rians generally, against the contempt of the Greeks. 7%60- 
philuSy bishop of Antioch (f about 181), succeeds in the se- 
ries, who maintains and unfolds the Christian doctrine in a 
work addressed to a pagan named Autolycus. Then fol- 
lows Aihenagorasy who addressed his Hpeafiela (intercessio) 
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w€pl XpuTTUxv&v to Marcus Aurelius, — a work marked by 
laransparent clearness. At the end of the second and begin- 
ning of the third century, Clement of Alexandria composed a 
learned and able apologetic work, general in its character, 
imder the title Aiyo^s irporpeirrum 7rpo^''EXXr}va^; and TerhU' 
lian^ his contemporary at Carthage, addressed an official apol- 
ogy, entitled Apologeticus, and characterized by fiery energy, 
to the Roman proconsul and the resident governors in Africa. 
This same work he recast, under the title of Ad NationeSy 
and addressed it to the pagans generally of all ranks. It has 
come down in a very imperfect form, mnucius Felix, a dis- 
tinguished advocate at Rome, converted to Christianity about 
220, defended the Christian doctrine in a dialogue entitled 
OctaviuSy particularly ejffective in respect to form and style. 
To him succeeds Origen, whose apologetical work. Contra 
Celsum libb, FZ27., is the most important one of this period, 
and one of the foremost productions in ancient Christian lite- 
rature. ' Lastly, AmobiuSy a rhetorician of Sicca in Numldia, 
at the end of the third and beginning of the fourth century, 
previously an opposer of Christianity, as the proof of his sin- 
perity required by the bishop before his baptism, composed 
his Disputationes Adversus Oentes, — a learned work, but not 
entirely pure in doctrine. 

While Terttdlian sought, in the employment of a profound 
psychology, to recommend the Christian monotheism, by an 
appecd to the spontaneous expressions of the universcd reli- 
gious consciousness (Apol. c. 17,^ and more fully in the tract 
De testimonio animae), it was a frequent endeavor of other 
Christian apologists to prove to the pagans that their own 
best authors, — philosophers, poets, etc, — in pointing towards 
monotheism, and opposing the cruder forms of polytheism, 
without however discovering a system of religion satisfactory 



* Anima lioet carcete corporis presss, licet insUtotionibiu pmris circumscripta, 
licet Ubidinibiu ac ooncnpiscentiis erigorata, lioet falsis diis exandllata, cam ta- 
men redpiscit ut ex crapula, ut ex somno . . , deum nominat, hoc solo nomine 
quia proprio del Teri, dau magnut^ deu$ bonus ... O testimoniam animae nata- 
raliter Christianae ! Deniqne pronnntians haec, non ad Capitoliam, sed ad coe- 
1am respicit. Norit enim sedem del riri ; ab illo et inde descendit. 
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to themselves, had prepared the way for Christianity. For 
this purpose they made rich selections from pagan literature, 
and drew deductions from them ; of which the StromcUa of 
Clemens Alezandrintis may be taken as a specimen. In 
some instances they made use of writings which bore an an- 
cient name indeed, but which were spurious. Of these there 
were three classes : — 

1. The Sibylline Books; i. e. predictions which were at- 
tributed to different pagan Sibyls, but which, for the most 
part, were not of pagan origin, though so regarded by the 
Christian apologist, — partly from a defective criticism, and 
pardy from a joyful surprise at finding such striking coinci- 
dences with the teachings of revelation.^ 

2. The writings that were circulating under the name of 
Hermes Trismegistus ; a mythical personage whose teach- 
ings had great authority in Egypt 

3. Predictions bearing the name of Hystdspes or Gustasp ; 
an ancient king or sage of Persia. 

* Birger-Thorlacins Libri Sibyllistaniin crisi snbjecti; and Conspec- 
tuB doctr. Christ, qaalis in SibjlUstarnm libria continetor. Bleek Untennch- 
nng Hber die Sntitehang der sibyll. Orakel. 
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§ 30. 



CONSTITUTION OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 

. Constitution of the Churches in the Apostolic 
Age. Through Christ, the reconciliation of God with man 
had been effected, once and for all men, and thus all which 
had been prefigured, and prepared for, by the entire ante- 
Christian priesthood was now realized in the fullest manner. 
Hence the idea of the common priesthood of all Christians 
was the necessary accompaniment of the gospel. All be- 
lievers in Christ become by baptism and the Holy Ghost a 
spiritual house and a holy priesthood (1 Pet ii. 5, 9 ; Rev. i. 
6), and all of them are immediately united with Christ, the 
eternal high priest and only head of his church. Hence, in 
the Christian system, the priestly office is not limited, as in 
other religions, to a single hereditary class, or to a close and 
self-electing corporation. Christianity has no sacerdotal caste 
of persons, from whom alone the incumbents of its sacred of- 
fices must be chosen. It was owing to this universal priest- 
ly character of all Christians, that some of those functions 
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which were afterwards called " clerical " were not discharged 
by a clerical class in the Apostolic age, so marked by its 
large and loving mental freedom. Each and every believer, 
for example, if so inclined, was at liberty, according to his 
gifts and graces, to co-operate in word or deed for the com- 
mon edification (Com. 1 Cor. xii. 27 seq. with 1 Cor- xiv. 
26). The female sex was the only portion of the association 
expressly forbidden to engage in pablic instruction (1 Cor. 
xiv. 34 ; 1 Tim. ii. 11, 12), — on the ground of a natural im- 
propriety. 

But as the possession of a kingly character did not consti- 
tute all Christians official kings, so neither did the possession 
of a priestly character constitute them official priests. Hence 
there was from the beginning, in accordance with divine 
establishment (Matt. x. 16; xxviii. 19; John xx. 21), after the 
election and mission of the apostles, an offi^^e of the New 
Testament (2 Cor. iii. 6 seq. ; iv. 1 ; vi. 3) : an office of stew- 
ard of the mystery of God (1 Cor. iv. 1 ; Tit. i. 7) ; an office 
of pastor and teacher, etc., (Eph. iv. 11) ; an office of preach" 
er (Matt xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 15). And how can the visi' 
ble body of the Christian church exist in an orderly manner, 
unless, in all the churches gathered and to be gathered by 
the Spirit of God and the preaching of the gospel, particular 
persons are called, by divine and human ordinances, to the 
preaching of the word, to the pastoral care of tfee flock of 
God, and to the guidance and administration of the concerns 
of the sacred association ? 

In accordance with the command of Christ, the Apostles 
had the oversight of the entire body of churches, — sometimes 
acting through special deputies, like Timothy and others, in 
the organization of single churches. In the single church, 
by apostolical ordinance and partly in accordance with the 
Jewish pattern of f olity,* Elders, lipecfivrepoi or ^ETrla/coiroi, 
constituted the presiding officers. That both names origin- 
ally denoted the same office, — as is conceded even in the 
fourth century by Jerome (Comm. in Tit i. 7;' Ep. 82 Ad. 

1 The D^^J^Y. Comp. VitringaDe Sjnagoga retere, Lib. m. P. I. c. 1-<S. 
' " Idem est ergo presbyter, qui episcopns, et antequam diaboli instinctii stadia 
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Oceanum, Ep. 84 AdL Evagr., and Ep. 146 Ad ^vange- 
lum) ; 1 by Ainbrosiaster or Hilary of Borne (Comm. in 1 
Tim. iii. and Eph. iv. 11) ; * also to some extent by the Con- 
stitutiones Apostolicae (Lib. III. e. 11);* for substance, by 
Chrysostom also (Horn. L in Philipp. i. 1), and Theodoret 
(upon Phil. i. 1. and 1 Tim. iii.), — is plain from the New 
Testament passages in which the names are used inter- 
changeably (Acts XX. 17, 28; Tit i. 6, 7) ; and in which bish- 
ops and deacons, without the mention of presbyters interme* 
diate, are mentioned as the only ecclesiastical officers in the 
single churches (PhiL i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii. 1, 8 ; Comp. Clem. 
Rom. Ep. I. Ad. Cor. c. 42, 44). The original identity of 
elders and bishops is cdso proved by those passages in the 
New Testament in which, the office of bishop being passed 
over, that of elder is spoken of as next to that of the apos- 
tles (Acts XV. 6, 22 seq.) ; in which the term elder denotes 
the one only office of ruUng and pastoral care (1 Tim. v. 17 ; 
1 Pet V. 2) ; and in which the apostles denominate them- 
selves co-elders (1 Pet v. 1 ; Comp. 2 John 1 ; 3 John 1). 
The official duty of the presbyter or bishop (or woi/ieue^, ffyoih 
lievoi^ nrpoecrrorre^ r&v aB€\(f>&p) was, in general, according to 
Acts XX. 28, 1 Pet v. 2, « to feed the flock of God." This 
included, first, the ministration of the word of truth (Matt 
xxviii. 19 ; Mark xvi. 16 ; Acts vi. 4 ; 2 Cor. iii. 9 ; v. 18 ; Tit 
1. 9 ; 1 Tim. iii. 2) ; secondly, the ministration of the sacra- 
ments (1 Cor. iv. 1, compared with Matt xxviii. 19 ; Luke 
xxii. 19) ; thirdly, the maintenance of discipline (John xx« 
23 ; Matt xviii. 18), — not as " lords " over the members of 
the church, but as *' ensamples " to the flock and " helpers of 
their joy " (1 Pet v. 3 ; 2 Cor. i. 24). The discharge of 
these functions involved the general administration of the 
aflairs of the church ; particularly the guidance of the assem« 



in roligione fierent, . . . commani presbyteronim oonsilio ecclesiae gabernaban- 
tar . . Episoopi noyerint, se magis oonsaetadlne, quam diflpoaitionia dommicae 
yeritate presbyteria esse majorea, et in commune debere ecclesiam regere." 

' " Apostolas perspicae docet, eosdem esse presbjrteroa, qaos episcopos." 

' ** Primi presbyteri epiaoopi appeUabantnr." 

' AngustiAichaeoIogieTh. YU 
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blies for pablic worship and instruction, tbe supervision and 
preservation of discipline in tbe body, and the adjustment of 
strifes and difficulties among the members, eta (Compare 
Tertullian ApoL c 39). The specific office of teacher natu- 
rally and necessarily constituted an integral part, — and in- 
deed a principal part, — of this generic office of pastor or 
^* feeder " of the flock. From the very first, the official cha- 
racter of the aposties themselves, in accordance with the ap- 
pointment of Christ (Matt xxviil. 19), had concentrated it- 
self chiefly in that of the preacher. In Acts vi. 4, the office 
of elder, borne by the aposties, is distinguished from that of 
the newly established deacon's office, by being fixed and de- 
signated as an office of the word ; and, in 1 Tim. iii. 2, and 
Tit. L 9, a capability of teaching officially is expressly requir- 
ed of presbyters or bishops,^ — although in the time of the 
apostles, certainly, there were some '* irpeafivrepoi " who did 
not ** labor in word and doctrine" (1 Tim. v. 17). « In the 
time of the aposties, there were also some presbyters who 
had no connection with a particular church, but who employ- 
ed their gift of teaching in planting new churches among the 
heathen. These missionary presbyters were denominated 
Evangelists (Eph. iv. 11). 

The second ecclesiastical office in the single church was 
that of Deacon, AuUovoi (Phil. 1. 1 ; 1 Tim. iiL 8, 12), of 
whom originally there were seven. This office was at first 
established for the collection and distribution of alms, and 
for the care of the poor and the sick (Acts vi. 1 seq.) ;* yet 

^ That in these passages an official fitness to giye public instniction is meant, 
and not that unofficial ability in this respect which the Scriptures require of ertrj 
Christian CCol. iii 16), is evident from the fact that when the qoalifications for 
the deacon's office, as distinguished from the presbyter's, are specified (1 Tim. It. 
S seq.) this " aptness " at teaching is not required. 

' Unless perhaps in 1 Tim i. and possibly in Acts zt. 6, S2 seq., the term ** el- 
ders^ is used in a loose and general sense to embrace all the officers of the church, 
deacons included. In the N. T., whenever the eldership is sought to be speci- 
fically distinguished from the deaoonship, the term vptafi^Mpos is not employed 
to denote the former, but the term rrtaKovos; compare Philip i. 1. and 1 Tim. iii. 
S. It is well known that, at a later day, the deaconesses bore Uie name irpc^^vriScf . 

' The circle of duties was in process of time gradually enlarged ; so much so, 
that the identity of the later deacons with the first seren of Ac^ rl hu been di»- 
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there were, very early, individual deacooB, as Stephen and 
particularly Philip^ who labored in word (Acts vii. 7, 8), and 
baptized (Acts viii. 12 seq.), while all, according to the apos- 
tolic ordinance (Acts vi. 3) were to be ^'fuU of the Holy 
Ghost and of wisdom." In these instances, however, the 
function of teaching was discharged additionally to those of 
the deaconship ; for Stephen was endowed with extra-ordi- 
nary gifts (Acts vi. 8 seq.), and Philip administered the office 
not only of a deacon, but also of an evangelist (Acts viiL 5 
seq.). For the service and care of the female portion of the 
church, the office of Deaconess^ Auucwlaacu Ai Auixopoi, ex- 
isted at least in the first centuries (Rom xvi. 1, compared 
with Pliny, Ep. Ad. Traj. x. 96). > 

In regard to the choice of church officers, — the first dea- 
cons were chosen by the church at the proposal of the apos- 
ties (Acts vi.) ; and this was also the mode, certainly at 
times, of making .choice of the missionary preachers, or evan- 
gelists. The first presbyters were appointed by the aposties 
or their deputies (Tit 1. 5, compare Acts xiv. 23). In the 
age succeeding (according to Clem. Bom. 1 Cor. c. 44), they 
were chosen " by other tried and capable men," ■ — without 
doubt elders or bishops,* — yet with the aid and concur- 



pnted. The correctness, howerer, of the theory that the later deaconship, with 
its confessedly wider sphere of lahor, is only the expansion of the apostolic dea^ 
conship, is prored by many passages in the fathers; (Corop. Grig, in Matt. T. 16; 
Cyprian £p. 49, 55 ; Dionys. Alex, in Easeh. YIL 11 ; Jerome £p. 146 ; also Con- 
stJtatt. Apost in 19). 

^ The ordination of deaconesses began to be disapproyed of, in the Western 
Chorch, as early as the middle of the fourth centnry (Ambrosiaster in 1 Tim. iii. 
11, compared with Concil. Laodic. c. 11), and was expressly forbidden by the 
Coancil of Orange in 441 (can. S6) ; while in the East it continaed to be prac- 
tised far into the Middle Ages, (coupled with the right to baptize and preach pri- 
vately, according to Felag. in Bom. xvi. 1). At the same time the eariy chnrch, 
in opposition to the wild enthusiasm of heretical sects, rigidly enforced the apos- 
tolic rule, which unconditionally excludes the female sex from public official in- 
struction (1 Cor. xiT. 31 ; TertulL De praescr. c 41, De Tiigg. TeL c 9, Ady. 
Marc v. 8). The office of deaconess, howerer, was not regarded as an office of 
teaching, but of senrioe, and was for this reason giren to the funale sex (Consti- 
tutt. Apost. IIL 15, n. 26 ; Epiphan. Expos. Fid. c 21 ). 

* The words of Clement are i^' Mpmf i\Xoylfmw Mp&w. 

' The whole pfiaage in Clement is as follows : Kol 61 «ar6aroXM 4yidr fymn^ 
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rence of the whole church. Presbyters and deacons were 
consecrated to their office by prayer and laying on of hands 
(1 Tim. iv. 14 ; 2 Tim. i. 6 ; Acts vi. 6 ; 1 Tim. v. 22) ; some- 
times the hands of the apostles (Acts vL 6 ; 2 Tim. i. 6), or 
of their deputies (1 Tim. v. 22), or of presbyters (Acts xiii. 3, 
here called " teachers," 1 Tim. iv. 14). 

2. Constitution of the Church after the Apostolic 
Age. The polity of the church, after the death of the apos- 
tles and their pupils, underwent a change in a three-fold re- 
spect. 

a. TJie relation of the bishop to the presbyter was altered 
by the formation of an Episcopate, or an established supe- 
riority of the bishop over the presbyter. In the apostolic age 
there were certainly presbyters and bishops, but these latter 
were not bishops in the later meaning of the term. They 
were bishops or presbylers, and their official relations were 
limited to the individual church. The general oversight of 
churches, — a function afterwards assigned to the diocesan 
and hierarchical bishops and finally to the primate, — was 
exercised by the apostles ; and, of these, the apostle James, 
perhaps, sustained a relationship to the mother church at Je- 
rusalem that would afford the nearest parallel, in this age, to 
that sustained by the later bishop distinctively so called. It 
is certain, consequently, that the Episcopate properly so called, 

8<A ToD Kvplou 4ifx»¥ *I. Xp., Zrt fyis tarai M rov Mfueros rrjs ivuncoitiis. Ai^ rtvA- 
rfi¥ oZp r^v alrtay xpiyimtrip ttkrif^rts rt\tia», icaTdanifray robs irpotifnuiivovi^ (i. e. 
bishops and deacons, c. 42) jral lurol^h t)\p iiryofiifp ScSd^jroo'ty, Srwt Hl/^ KQnii^^Skrw^ 
ZiMfynrrai trtpot 9€9oKtfuurfi4voi Mp^s r^y \tirovpyicu^ aettrw. Tabs oh> Karaurror 
bivTos W ixiuwPf 9 MCTo^v ^* Mpwf iWoylfx»¥ Ai^pSr, (rwti^oseiiffdirns rris tit- 

KkrioUu vaanSf jral \ttTovpy^ttyTas iifUfiirrcos r^ troifty(y rod Xpurrov ro6- 

rovs ob iucaicts tfOfd(ofi§tf i,vofia\4ff^ai rris \uroupytca k. r. X. . From the mean* 
ing and connection of this passage, — which is the locas cUssicns, in settling the 
qnestion respecting the choice of presbyters and bishops in the time immediately 
sacceeding that of the apostles, — it is plain that no yiew is tenable which as- 
sumes the choice of bishops and presbyters to have been made by others than the 
bishops and presbyters then holding office, together with the brotherhood ; for the 
cTcpM ^AA^ifioi Mpts are no others than the successors of the first series of 
elders or bishops appointed by the apostles. Those who assert the apostolical 
establishment of the Episcopate contend that kvr&p {r^p x^erovpyUtP ianSp) re- 
fers to the apostles themselres, and not to roh§ wpottfftifUpovt (i. e. bishops and 
deacons mentioned in c. 42) ; bat in this case the writer woald hare used hvr&p. 
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— i. e. the established superiority of the bishop over the pres- 
byter, — as an institution of the entire Christian church, came 
into existence after the apostolic age. The question arises : 
bow did this happen ? It came in gradually and impercepti- 
bly, inasmuch as there was no apostolic command expressly 
forbidding it, and inasmuch as the position of the college of 
apostles, and particularly that of James at Jerusalem, furnish- 
ed an analogon to the later episcopal office. The oversight 
of the apostles having ceased by their death, it was natural, 
particularly under a political system that favored the cen- 
tralization of power, and in the midst of hereticcd tendencies 
which rendered consolidation and visible unity desirable, that 
that particular one of the college of elders who had held the 
office longest, and had been roost often appointed to preside, 
should gradually^ acquire a higher authority than his co-pres- 
byters, and come to be distinguished as Bishop over them. 
He was however in the theory of polity, still only primus in- 
ter pares, and the words hrtaicoTro^ and Trpeafivrepty; were still 
used as synonymes (Polycarp Ep. c. 5 ; Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 
lit 2, 3 ; IV. 26, 43, 44 ; V. 20 ; Euseb. V. 24). Late in 
the 3d century, — a century that was especially favorable to 
the growth of the episcopal power, and the formation of an 
hierarchical episcopate, — a college of presbyters, as a colle- 
gium cow-presbyteitorum (Cyprian Epist 5, and Ep. 12 Ad, 
Cler. de lapsis), was associated with the bishop as a counsel- 
ling body ; ^ and Ambrosiaster, who particularly recommends 
the episcopate as a " remedium in schismatis " in his com- 
mentary upon 1 Tim. iii. and Eph. iv. 11, denominates the 
bishop inter presbyteros primum, primum presbyterum. And 
although the bishops now had the supervision of the princi- 
pal affairs of the church, and the consecration of a bishop 
began to be distinguished from that of a presbyter, yet down 
to the end of the 4th century the only definite and actual 
prerogatives of the bishops, besides their exclusive right of 
vote at synods, were the ordination of the clergy (Comp. 

1 The Synod of Carthage, A. D. 398. Can. 23 (Mansi III. 953) decreed : £pis- 
copiu nnllns cansain andiat absqae praesentia clerioomm suomm. Alioqain irri- 
ta erit aententia episcopi, nisi dericonun sententia confirmetor. 
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Chrysost Homil. in 1 Tim. iii. 8 ; Jerome Ep. 85), and con- 
firmation (Jerome Dial. adv. Luciferianos).^ 

b. Uie relation of the clergy (officers) to the churches was 
changed, in that the sacred office was more and more with« 
drawn from the influence and power of the chm-ch, and be- 
came more and more a clerical prerogative. Ever since the 
election and mission of the apostles, there had been a special 
office of the word, in the church, along with the universal 
priesthood of all believers ; not in antithesis to this latter but 
rather as its innermost circle. But in proportion as the spirit 
of liberty, which in the early church was regulated by the 
spirit of love and humility, passed over into a spirit of licen- 
tiousness and showed an inclination to overst^ the bounds 
of order, so much the more firmly did the church in the 
second and third centuries grasp the Old' Testament idea 
of the priesthood (Comp. TertuU. De bapt c. 17, and parti- 
cularly Cyprian Ep. 66). As a consequence, the natural 
distinction between the teacher and the taught, the guide 
and the guided, assumed more and more a hierarchical form 
and coloring. This more and more defined and systematic 
conception of a Christian priesthood analogous to the Jew- 
ish, in connection with the enlargement of the churches 
themselves, and a greater variety in their membership, gra- 
dually introduced a sharper separation of the officers from 
the membership ; and this too, not merely in respect to offi- 
cial position, as had previously been the case, but in respect 
to person and character, so that the latter no longer, as be- 
fore, had an equEd share in the management of the general 

^ The germ of the Epifcopate it distinctlj yisible in the Epistles of Ignatias^ 
and the writings of this apostolic father are the principal source of the aignment 
for the early origin of episcopacy. A comparison, howerer, of the rievs of Igna« 
tint with those of the other apostolic fathers, plainly evinces that there was a dif« 
ference of opinion between himself and them respecting polity. This writer ex- 
hibits the high church tendency of a locality (Asia Minor), and not the theory of 
polity nnirersally established and preralent at the time. For he is evidently en- 
deavoring to bring others (Folycarp e. g.) up to his own position, — a proof that 
episcopacy, at the beginning of the second century, was more the polity of a 
party than of Christendom. The anxiety and urgency of Ignatius, in the respect 
spoken of, may be seen in Ad Ephesios 4-^ ; Ad M^igneaios 2-7, 13 ; Ad Tral- 
lianot 1-7, 12, 13; etc — Trandator. 

\ 16 
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aflairs of the church. The name /t\Q/>09 or scKffpuco^, when 
first employed to distinguish the clergy from the church or 
\io^^ appears to have had only the meaning of KXofpovfieiHH, 
i. e. those called by Grod's providential appointment to pre* 
side over the concerns of the church ; ^ but in the 3d cen- 
tury, inasmuch as the clergy no longer, as many of them had 
previously done, supported themselves by the labor of their 
own hands, but were maintained out of a common treasury 
filled by the weekly or monthly contributions, the Levitical 
interpretation was put upon the word, — &v 6 KKijp(s iarw o 
&€09» — and the clergy were ol elcriv 6 KXSip<s rov ^eov.* Still, 
the laity, even now, had by no means lost all share in the 
management of the concerns of the church. Without the 
cooperation of the membership, as well as of the other clergy, 
the bishops were not accustomed to proceed to the election 
of a clergyman (Cypr. Ep. 33), and the individual church 
was at liberty to prefer objections to the clergyman elect 
(Ael. Lamprid. vita Alex. Sev.). Vacant bishoprics, in the 
3d century, were filled by the bishops of the province only 
with the concurrence of the church ; and in exceptional cases 
the church itself, without waiting for the bishops, chose a 
successor to the deceased bishop. The laity still took part 
in the exclusion of members from church privileges, and in 
their reception again (comp. § 33). Lastly, there were many 
non-clerical individuals who exerted special influence upon 
the affairs of the church ; of these were the Confessores, i. e. 
those who had remained constant in their confession of Christ 
under severe persecution, and the Seniores plebis, a species 
of middle-men between the clergy and laily, found in the 
North African churches in the 4th century, who were ex- 
pressly distinguished from the clergy proper, and yet had 
some ecclesiastical oversight in the church (Comp. Ambro- 



' Compare Acts i. 17, 35 ; 1 Pet t. 8 ; Xrenaeuf Adr. HMr. L 28 ; in. 8 ; Clem. 
Alex. Qnis. dir. e. 42; Bueb. V. 1, 28; Angnst in Ps. IztU. 19; Chiysost 
Horn. 8 in Act App. 

' According to Jerome, Ep. 52 (aL 84) ad Nepotiannm § 5, '* Clerici rocantnr 
qoia de eorte rant Domini, rd qnia ipie Dominu eon L e. pan clericomm est," 
^ with reference to NomberB xTiiL 20, Si ; Dent x. 9 ; xTiiL 1, 2. 
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siaster Comm. in 1 Tim. v., and Optat. Milev. De schis- 
mate Donat. ed. Da Pin. p. 169). 

c The number of the grades of the clergy a/nd of ecclesiaS' 
tical officers was multiplied. By the middle of tiie 3rd cen- 
tury (See a letter of the Romish bishop Cornelius in Euseb. 
VL 43), the following new ecclesiastical officers had a'p* 
peared, who were afterwards denominated Ordines minores^ 
to distinguish them from the Ordines majores (bishop, pres- 
byter and deacon) : 1. The ^Tm&iiKovov, Subdiaconi (Cypr. 
Ep. 23), who assisted the deacons in the discharge of their 
functions ; ^ 3. The ^AKoKofJiSoh Acoluthi or Acolythi (only in 
the West), assistants to the bishop in the performance of 
some episcopal functions (Cypr. Ep. 78, 79) ; 3. The Exor- 
cLstae (also only in the West), who had the care of the pos- 
sessed, iveprfovfievot, when commended to the prayers of the 
church, and prayed over them (Cypr. Ep. 75, 76), — a work 
which at an earlier day was regarded as the free gift of the 
Spirit alone * — and who afterwards had the same duty of 
offering prayers in behalf of the catechumens of the church ; 
4. The AvarpfSxrraAi Lectores, who read the Scriptures (the 
longer passages) in public, and took care of the manuscripts 
of the Bible, — probably the most ancient of all these officers 
of the second order;* 5. The IIvKapoi, Ostiarii, who had 
charge of all the external arrangements of the church.^ 

^ According to the Constitatt. Apost. Yin. 21, the sabdeftoon abne of the Or* 
dines mmore$ waa ordained with the laying on of hands. 

* As the Constitt. Apost. VUI. 26 indicate. 

' Thej are spoken of bj Tertollian De praescrr. c. 42, and Cyprian Ep. 83. 

* According to Comelins bishop of Rome, the penotmd of that chorch in his 
day consisted of forty-six presbyters, seren deacons, seren sabdeacons, for^-two 
acolyths, and fifty-two exorcists, lectors, and ostiariL 
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§ 31. 



EELATION OF THE CHUBCHES TO EACH OTHER. 

]. The mutual relations of the individual churches were 
very naturally conditioned by the political relations of their 
localities, — as indeed the preaching and labors of the apos- 
tles themselves had been, — according as these were villages, 
or cities, or metropolises, or the Roman metropolis itself. 

As a general rule, Christianity spread firom the cities into 
the country. Christians from the country, at first, came into 
the city for public worship (Justin Martyr Apol. L p. 83) ; 
upon the increase of their numbers, they applied to the bish- 
op of the city for a presbyter to be placed over them ; ^ but 
the city bishop still retained the right of supervision over the 
countiy church, and in this way arose the first form of a 
more extended ecclesiastical connection, — that viz. between 
the city and country churches. Less seldom, at first, were 
individual churches formed in the country villages having 
their own independent bishops, Xioperrlatconroi, whom we find 
mentioned first in the 3rd, and more particularly in the 4th, 
century. In many of the larger cities, as Rome, .Carthage, 
Alexandria, the city-church itself was forced to be divided, 
as one church was no longer sufficient, and several city- 
churches were thus established subordinate to the old one 
presided over by the bishop. Over these, as distinct filial 
churches, presbyters were appointed by the bishop ; or, in 
case the mother church was not subdivided into distinct 
communities, different presbyters conducted public worship 
in rotation, on days and occasions when one edifice was not 
sufficient to contain the assemblage. 

A more important ecclesiastical connection sprang out of 
the relations which the Capital of a province sustained to 

* Bach coantry-presbyten are spoken of in the Acta proconsolaria Cyprian, c. 
1, and in Eoseb. VII. 24. 
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the other cities within it As a general role the gospel had 
been preached first in the metropolis, and from this had ex- 
tended to the other provincial cities. On account of the 
natural superiority of the capital over the other cities and 
towns, the church in the capital soon came to be regarded 
as the principal church for the province, and its bishop as 
Episcopus primae sedis, or metropolitan of all th^ churches 
in the province. During the first period, however, this was 
the case almost solely in the Eastern church. A still higher 
influence than that of the provincial capitals, was exerted by 
those cities which were the centres of the great divisions of 
the empire, and in which the apostles themselves, or their 
immediate pupils and friends, had preached the gospel, and 
from which it had radiated widely. Such were Rome, An- 
tioch, Alexandria, Ephesus, Corinth ; and the churches of 
these cities, as Ecclesiae«(or Sedes) Apostolicae, acquired an 
altogether special authority. Particularly distinguished above 
the other Sedes Apostolicae, was the church of the metropo- 
lis of the world, the richest in wealth and benefactions, and 
made illustrious by the martyrdom of the two great apostles 
(Iren. Adv. Haer. III. 3, 2). 

2. The connection of the churches with each other was 
particularly strengthened by the institution of the Synod. 
Very early the Christian communities, under the impulse of 
fraternal feeling and the pressure of sufferings and persecu- 
tions, must have felt the need of conferring together respect- 
ing their common interests, after the pattern of the conven- 
tion of apostles and elders at Jerusalem (§ 15). Yet such 
convocations or synods are not distinctly mentioned until 
after the year 150, when they were held for the settlement 
of the disputes respecting the time of Easter, and the sup- 
pression of Montanism (Euseb. V. 16). A definite account 
of a regular system of provincial synods, and particularly of 
the deliberations of ecclesiastical deputies in Greece^ we do 
not find until after the year 200, in Tertullian De jejuniis 
c. 13. These provincial synods, which sprang up in close 
connection with the metropolitan polity, seem to have been 
general down to the year 250 (Cypr. Ep. 40, 75). The me- 
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tropolitan annually, after Easter,^ assembled the bishops of 
his province in a convocation over which he presided.' 

3. The churches very early, even those of the most remote 
provinces, were brought into connection with each other by 
LeUerS'fnissivej* and by itinerating Christians. These latter 
found everywhere, among their fellow-believers, temporal and 
spiritual aid. But in order that impostors and false teachers 
should not avail themselves of this aid, every travelling Chris- 
tian was required to bring a testimonial, signed by the bish- 
op in the name of the church from which he came (epistolae 
foirmiAe J ypdfAfjbara rerviroDfiiucL, — epistolae communicatoriae, 
ffpdfifuiTa tcoawvued), which sccmced for him, everywhere, a 
firatemal reception. 



§ 32. 



THE ONE CATHOLIC CHURCH, AND ITS BEPRESENTATIYE. 

The Christian church, one in its essential nature, since 
Christ and the Holy Spirit are one in essence, is also ideally 
one in its form and manifestation. This idea of unity in 
the manifestation, or of visible unity in the church, was 
cherished aU the more by the first Christians, as forming a 
striking contrast to the fragmentary nature of the heathen- 
ism from which they had been gathered out. In proportion 
as the little companies of believers, scattered throughout the 
whole Roman Empire, felt themselves to be cast out by the 

^ Canon Apoitol. SO. 

' The flnt tjnod (Acts zr. 6) wm composed only of the apostles and presbj- 
ters. Afterwards the laitj, though without active participation, were not exclud- 
ed from the synods (Sententiae episcc. 87 de haeret. baptiz. in Cyprian's works). 
In course of time, however, the synod was confined, to the cleiigy, though not to 
the bishops (Sent, episcc supra, and Euseb. VI. 43), who however soon came to 
have the sole right to vote in them. 

' For example, in the 2nd century, those of the Gallic churches to Asia Minor 
(Euseb. V. 1); those of the church at Smyrna to Pontus (Euseb. IV. 15) etc. 
The New Testament Epistles were in this way, chiefly, made generally known to 
the church. 
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world, the more vividly did they realize the connection of the 
church on earth with the eternal kingdom of God in heaven, 
and the less were they inclined to divide the " body of Christ," 
either in respect to its inward nature or its external form. 
Tracings back the origin of the church to the unity and har- 
mony of apostolic doctrine and labor, they regarded all who 
diverged from it, either by teaching new and different doc- 
trine, or by forming new and self-isolating associations, as 
heretics and schismatics,^ who were both, alike, opposing 
the inherent and apostolically intended unity of the church. 
The doctrine of the one " Catholic " ^ church (ixxXi^ia xa^o- 
Xifoi), in opposition to separatists and disorganizers, very 
early constituted a more or less distinct integral in the gene- 
ral confession of faith.* 

There was certainly danger lest the church should overes- 
timate the visible unity, and hold the doctrine of one definite 
external constitution, at the expense of the unity of spirit in 
faith and in love. The position of Cyprian, laid down in 
his work De unitate ecclesiae^ that only he who was outward- 
ly (but perhaps not merely outwardly) a member of that 
church which had been continued from the time of the apos- 
tles downward, and verified by an unbroken series of bishops 
as their successors, was really in connection with the king- 
dom of God, and that outside of this visible (but perhaps not 
merely visible) unity of the Catholic church there was no 
salvation, — this position, especially after the experience of 
later centuries, cannot but appear one-sided and crude. But 
the thing itself which the ancient church aimed at, provided 
it be not confomided with the subsequent formalism and 
mechanical logic of the Papal theory, and be asserted of the 

* Comp. Irenaens Adr. Haer. IV. 26. 

' The word is used sabstantiallj in tiiis flense by Igmttiofl Ad. Smym. c. 8 ; 
and by the chorch at Smyrna in the letter respecting Polycarp*s death (Enseb. 
IV. 15). 

* The Nicene Symbol confesses in foil the *'T7nam sanctam catholicam et 
apostoUcam ecdesiam." Of preceding symbols, some recensions of the Apostle's 
Creed, some copies of the Symbolam Aqoileience, and the Symbolam Orientale, 
confess the (nnam) sanctam catholicam ecdesiam, while other copies of the Sym- 
bolmn AqnU. together with the old Symbolnm Romannm omit the ** catholicam." 
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comparatively pure and spiritual church of the first ages, 
and of churches like it, was in substance neither unapostolic 
nor false ; and had the ancient church insisted upon it with 
less earnestness and decision than it did, it would have be- 
come the prey of heresies and schisms, and with difficulty 
have come forth victorious in the conflict with heathenism. 

To this idea of the necessary visible unity of the church, 
was joined, in the age of Cyprian, another one which by no 
means, however, flows from it, — the idea, viz., of a repre- 
sentative of this church unity in the apostle Peter. The epis- 
copate had already (§ 30, 2) furnished a centre for an exter- 
ncd ecclesiastical unity.^ But the theorist sought for a more 
indivisible centre than this, and found it in the individual 
apostle Peter ; without, however, at this time attributing to 
bim any higher dignity, essentially, than to the other apos- 
tles. The warrant for this was supposed to be found in 
Matthew xvi. 18, 19. In this manner, a great and corrupt- 
ing error came into the theory of ecclesiastical polity. More- 
over, even conceding the correctness of this interpretation of 
the words of Christ, and granting that Peter is here appoint- 
ed the representative of the visible unity of the church, it by 
no means followed that the Romish bishop, rather than any 
other one, was his successor. The Roman bishops would be 
full as much the successors of Paul as of Peter ; to say no- 
thing of the fact that neither Paul nor Peter were bishops of 
Rome (§ 14, 16). Yet Cyprian regarded the Roman bish- 
ops as the successors of Peter, and the Roman church as the 
Cathedra Petri, and transferred the idea of the representa- 
tion of the unity of the church by Peter to them (Ep. 65 ad 
Cornel).' But when the Roman bishops deduced from this 
error the notion of the superiority of this church over all 
others, and when in the last half of the 3d century the bish- 



^ Episcopatiu mnu, episcoponim mnltoram conoordi nnmerosiute diffiuas. 
Cyprian. Ep. 62. 

' Cyprian here denominates the Roman chnrch " Petri Cathedra, ecdesia prin- 
dpaliB, nnde nnitas sacerdotalii ezorta est.** A sentiment not leas strong than 
tiii0 is found in Irenaens Adv. Haer. m. 3, 2 : "Ad hanc enim ecdesiam, prop* 
ter potiorem pxindpalitatem, neceste est omnem conrenire ecdesiam." 
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op Siephanus sought, in opposition to Cyprian, to make valid 
his claim to the right of giving an authoritative and final 
ecclesiastical decision (Cypr. Ep. 74), Cyprian was the farthest 
possible from acknowledging this supreme judicial authority. 
On the contrary, in connection with Firmilian bishop of 
Caesarea in Cappadocia, he attributed (Cypr. Ep. 75) equal 
authority to the traditions of other' Sedes Apostolicae than 
the Roman, distinctly asserted the independence of all bishops 
of each other, since as successors of the Apostles they pos- 
sessed equal episcopal rights, and opened a North- African 
council (256) with bold and strong language in opposition to 
the pretensions of Rome. 



§ 33. 



CHUBCH mSCIFUNK. 

The church, holy and pure in its origin and ideal nature, 
has, yet, to' struggle for the realization of its own ideal of 
purily and perfection; and if, owing to the infirmity and 
ignorance of human nature, unworthy and lifeless members 
cannot be entirely excluded from the pale of the visible church, 
and the final sifting must be reserved for the day of judgment, 
so that the visible church upon earth is like the wheat-field 
in which both wheat and tares are growing together, still 
only wheat is to be expected firom the wheat-field, and the 
tares must be rooted up to the fullest extent possible without 
injury to the grain. Hence, in the early church, in conformity 
with apostolic ordinance (Compare 1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i- 19, 
20; Gal. i. 8, 9; 1 JohniL19; 2 John 10; Rev. ii. 2, 14; 
Acts v.), whoever had violated his baptismal vow by overt 
sin, whoever had shown himself plainly unworthy of the 
Christian name in doctrine ^ or conduct, by unchristian word 

^ Not ia condoct merely. Etod the free-thinking Origen declares (Commen- 
tarior. series in Matt 33) ^ malum quidem est, inrenire aliqaem secnndam mores 
Titae erraatem \ molto aatem pejus arbitror esse, in dogmatil^ns aberran." 

16 
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or work, was excladed from church commnnion (excommu- 
nicatio), in the exercise of the power of the keys given by 
Christ to the church, in order to assert the sacred character 
of even the visible church, to preserve its members from the 
influence of evil examples, to stop the mouths of slanderers, 
and to awaken the delinquent to a new and more earnest 
repentance. In case the excommunicated, as Poenitentes 
put upon probation for re-admission into the church, mani« 
fested a true and tried repentance, they were, in accordance 
with apostolical ordinance (2 Cor. ii. 5 seq.), restored to com- 
munion again. The length of this probation was propor- 
tioned to the offence, being sometimes years in duration 
(Cypr. Ep. 12). After the penitent had given in a confession 
of his sin, the absolution (absolutio, reconciliatio, pax) of the 
church was imparted by the laying on of hands by the bishop 
and ihe clergy, with the concurrence of the whole church. 
Though restored to church communion, the penitent was for- 
ever incapacitated to hold a clerical office. Only a small 
party in the church held that absolution should not be granted 
in certain specified cases of gross transgression (deadly sins). 
Definite prescripts respecting the proper mode of procedure 
in excommunication, penance, and absolution, the result of a 
common deliberation of the bishops, seem to have been first 
occasioned by the Decian persecution (Cypr. Epp. e. g. 
16—18). By the end of the 3d century, the mode of re-ad- 
mission into the church had assumed the form which it con- 
tinued to retain for a long time afterwards. So far as the 
externals of penance (poenitentia) were concerned, there were 
four grades (gradus or stationes), which every penitent was 
obliged to pass through, continuing in each stage one or even 
more years according to the nature of his fault : viz. it/mo-- 
icXav«r(9> atcpoaai^, {nroirnxn^ and owtoo-k. The Poenitentes 
were denominated irpocKKaiovre^, flentes, x^ifid^ovre;, hie* 
mantes, when> before the church door clothed in mourning 
garments, they implored of the clergy and the church a re« 
admission ; they were called cucpotLfietHu, audientes, when they 
were permitted to enter within the doors, and take their sta- 
tion in the narthex, or lower part of the church, and listen to 
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the reading and exposition of the scriptures, but were denied 
the privilege of joining in the prayers and worship of the 
church; they were termed xnr(yrrhrrovTei, substrati, r^owiOJr 
vovre;, genuflentes, when they were permitted to remain at 
public prayer but only in a kneeling posture ; and, lastly, they 
were designated as avpurrdfievoi, consistentes, when they were 
permitted, only in a standing posture however, to engage in 
all parts of public worship, and also to be spectators at the 
communion. Having passed through all these gradations of 
public penance, absolution was granted to them, after they 
had given in a public confession of their sin {i^ofjuiK6yv<Ti^). 
This was certainly a somewhat narrow and stiff method, but 
it was in the outset employed in a very earnest and solemn 
spirit. This spirit however did not last a century, and was 
then gradually displaced by formalism and insincerity.^ 



§ 34. 



SCHISMS. 

Notwithstanding all the effort to preserve the external 
unity of the church, various schisms were produced in the 
first centuries by the contest respecting polity, and by the 
selfish ambition of individuals and parties who diverged from 
the established ecclesiastical order. Of these, the most im- 
portant were : that of Felicissimus of Carthage, involving the 
respective claims of the presbyterian and episcopal systems ; 
the Novaiian at Rome, starting from the same root with that 
of Felicissimus, and including in addition the question re- 
specting a rigorous or a moderate discipline within the church ; 
and, lastly, the Meletian in Egypt, also originating in the 
subject of discipline, and branching out into the further con- 
troversy between episcopacy and hierarchy. 

* The Boorcetf for theso regulations respecting discipline are found in the can- 
onical letters of Bionjsias of Alex., Qregory Thaamaturgns, and Peter of Alex.; 
though these were written originally only for particalar districts. 
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1. T%e schism of Felicissimus at Carthage^ in the middle 
of the 3(2 cevJtury^ Dissatisfied with the election of Cyprian 
to the bishopric of Carthage, in 248, by a church strongly 
attached to him, five presbyters sought to render themselves 
independent of him, and one of them, Novatus by name, 
without consulting the bishop ordained as deacon a certain 
Felicissimus, who afterwards became the head and soul of 
the growing party opposed to Cyprian. The prudent depart- 
ure of Cyprian fiK>m Carthage during the Decian persecution 
was represented by this party as a dereliction of duty, and 
a reason why he should no longer be regarded as bishop. 
Besides this, there was still another reason why many minds 
were alienated from Cyprian. Many of the excommunicated 
Lapsi (§ 26) were desirous of obtaining absolution. It was 
the opinion of Cyprian that no decision should be made until 
the persecution had ceased, and that then each case should 
be judged upon its own merits in a general convention. The 
Lapsi, however, succeeded in gaining the advocacy of some 
venerated confessors, and the presbyters received them into 
church communion without further trial or penance. The 
pacification which Cyprian was instrumental in bringing 
about did not continue long. Before returning to his church 
again, in 251, he proposed making an ecclesiastical visitation 
to the whole body of churches. Felicissimus and his adhe- 
rents directly opposed this proposition, and now headed an 
open division in Cyprian's church, which had by this time 
become the rendezvous for all discontented persons, and all 
fickle-minded Lapsi. An opposing bishop, Foriunatus, was 
appointed, who was to exclude Cyprian. Nevertheless, by 
his own earnestness and firmness, by the cooperation of the 
other African bishops, and his connection with the Roman 
bishop, Cyprian finally succeeded in suppressing the schism. 

2. The Novatian schism at Rome, in the middle of the 3d 
century? In the Roman church, also, there were two parties 

1 S«e Cypriani EpiatolAe 38-40. 42. 95. 

' See Cypr. £pp. 41-52 ; Dionyi. Alex., in Enaeb. VI. 45 ; VIL 8 ; Noyatian, 
in Socrat IV. 28 ; Facian. episc BarceL £pp. S Contra NoyatianoB, in Bibl. Max. 
Patr. T. IV. 
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in respect to the subject of church discipline ; yet not, as in 
Carthage, a moderate and a lax one, but a moderate and a 
strict one. The difference of sentiment, in this instance also, 
connected itself with the election of a bishop, sometimes as 
an antecedent and sometimes as a consequent. At the bead 
of the moderate party stood the bishop Cornelius appointed 
251 ; the leader of the opposition was the highly esteemed 
presbyter Novaiian. Perhaps matters would not have come 
to a formal rupture had not the presbyter Novatus of Car- 
thage, Cyprian's opponent, joined himself to Novatian as an 
adherent This man of restless spirit had come to Rome 
and connected himself with the anti-episcopal party* although 
he had previously held a different view respecting church 
discipline. Soon a formal schism arose, and Novatian was 
chosen bishop by his party. He sought to obtain the support 
of the more important churches, and applied to Ai^ioch, 
Alexandria, and Carthage. Cyprian had previously been 
inclined to the stricter principles of church discipline, though 
by no means to the extreme severity of the Novatian theory. 
Afterwards, through his own reflections, and conference with 
the African bishops respecting the course to be taken with 
the great number of the Lapsi, he had come to modify his 
sentiments upon this subject. He now declared himself the 
friend of the established order, against the Novatians, and 
Dionysius of Alexandria did the same. Nevertheless the 
party of the Novatians continued to exist as a distinct sect 
down into the 4th century. Its fundamental principle was, 
that no one who had violated his baptismal' vow by gross 
sin, and had been for this reason excommtmicated, — even 
though it might still be possible for him to obtain the divine 
forgiveness, — should ever be assured of absolution by the 
church, or be received again into church communion even 
after the full performance of penance ; and that every church 
who acted contrary to this, thereby lost the character of a 
pufe Christian church. Hence the Novatians were also oi 
tea^apol (Comp. § 72). 

3. The Meletian schism in Egypt^ in the beginning of the 
Wt century. The ancient accounts of the origin of this 
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dissension do not agree with each other. Epiphanius (Haer. 
68), who by himself alone is not entirely trustworthy, relates 
that Meletius^ the metropolitan of Lycopolis in Thebais, 
separated from his higher metropolitan Peter of Alexandria 
and formed a party, in 306, during the Diocletian persecution, 
because the latter was in favor of admitting the Lapsi to 
public penance before persecution had ceased, while he him- 
self contended for delay. Athanasius, on the contrary, a 
contemporary of Meletius (Apologia contra Arian. § 52),*and 
Socrates (L 6), relate that Meletius, having been deposed by 
Peter because he had offered sacrifice and because of other 
faults, rallied a party in his own support Lastly, according 
to a letter of Peter himself (Gallandi BibL patr. T. IV. p. 
109), and according to Theodoret (I. 9, and Haer. fabb. IV. 
7), and Sozomen (L 23), Meletius was a man of arrogant 
temper and encroached upon the ecclesiastical domain of 
Peter, — having illegally undertaken to administer ordination 
within it, according to a letter of bishop Phileas to Meletius 
(in Gralland. T. IV. p. 67). From all these accounts, it is 
most probable that Meletius had himself been a Lapsus, and 
now would proceed with so much the greater severity against 
the Lapsi, in opposition to the judicious mildness of the 
Alexandrine bishop Peter, — that for this and other reasons 
he refused to respect the higher metropolitan rights of the 
bishop of Alexandria over the whole diocese of Egypt, which 
the Nicene council at a later day recognized and confirmed, 
— that he was consequently deposed by Peter, and formed a 
party in opposition. The council of Nice did indeed exter- 
nally reconcile the two Egyptian parties ; but for a century 
after, there were clergy in Egypt who would not acknowl- 
edge the metropolitan authority of the bishop of Alexandria 
(Comp. § 71, 3). 
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CEBISTUN LIFE. 



The ChriBtiBn church, at all times the salt of the earth, 
was emphatically in the first centuries of its existence the 
illaminated city upon the hill, becanse at that time no exter- 
nal prerogatives, but only sacrifices, dangers, reproaches and 
BufTeringB, were connected with the confeseion of Christianity, 
and hence by far the most of its confessors were sincere and 
true ones. In proportion, however, as the church attained 
peace and prospenty, foreign and Impure elements gathered 
about the genuine germ; but the strict church discipline 
which prevailed resulted in the separation and rejection 
of much of the impurity, and the Christian apologists, — a 
Justin Martyr (Apol. II. aL L), Tertullian (passim, see Ad 
Natt L 4), Origen (C. Cels. I. 67), — could venture with joy 
and boldness, in the very presence of the inimical pagan, to 
point the scorner and persecutor to the lives of the Christiana, 
and particularly to that wonderful transformation by divine 
power, which made the voluptnons chaste, the avaricious 
liberal, the man of cursing a man of prayer, the implacable 
enemy the foi^ving friend, converted wrath into gentleness, 
debauchery into temperance, and vice of thousandfold form 
into thousandfold virtue. 
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The life of the Christians was one great whole, animated 
by the Holy Ghost ; " they live in the flesh, but not after the 
flesh ; they dwell upon earth, but they live in heaven ; what 
the soul is in the body, that the Christians are in the world " 
(Epist ad Diognet). The Christian life bore a marked char- 
acter upon two sides, — the side of love^ and the side of strict" 
ness. The essential image of the first pentecostal church, 
which, " of one heart and one soul, had all things common," 
repeated itself in the succeeding. Men from the most differ- 
ent nations, who had never before seen each other, imme- 
diately recognized one another as by a secret sign, and loved 
each other as brethren.* All believers in Christ were called 
brethren and sisters, and were such 'in feeling and reality; 
and the holy kiss of brotherhood before the communion had 
not yet become an empty form, an unmeaning or misused 
sign. Travelling Christians, the poor, the aged, the sick, the 
widows and orphans, of the church,^ were carefully provided 
for by weekly or monthly collections (Justin. M. Apol. I. c. 
6; Tertull. Apol. c. 39), and the wealthier churches were 
glad to send assistance to their suffering brethren in distant 
lands.' But all this loving affection was not a mere effemi- 
nate emotion separated from holy earnestness and severity. 
On the contrary, the pagans continually charged the Chris- 
tians with a gloomy strictness ; ^ and with justice, if despis- 
ing the sinful pleasures of paganism were such. The Chris- 
tian, whose aim was a higher one and his joy a truer one,* 
contemned great licentious assemblages, free public festivi- 

1 "Occultis, — says the pagan OctaTios in Minacias Felix c. 9, — occnltis se 
notis et insignibiu noscant, et amant matao paene anteqnam noyerint." 

' In ite middle of the Sd centary, e. g., the Roman cbarch were proriding for 
more than fifteen hundred widows, and destitnte or sick persons (Eoseb. VL 43). 

' Cyprian collected at Carthage abore 4000 dollars (sestertia centum millia 
nnmmoram), to aid captive Nnmidian Christians (Cypr. £p. 60). 

* Connected with thiS| was the charge that they were ** infmctnosi in nego- 
tiis" (TertolL Apol. c. 43). Tertnllian well repels this charge in these words 
(Apol. c. 43) : " plane confitebor, qnioam, si forte, rere de sterilitate Christiano- 
mm oonqneri possnnt ; primi emnt lenones, perductores, aqaarioli j tarn sicaiii, 
Tenenarii, magi . . . ; his infmctaosos esse, magnns fmctns est** 

* " Jam nunc, — says Tertnllian, De Spcctaculis c. 29, while he describes the 
higher enjoyments of the Christians, — jam none si pntas delectamentis exigere 
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tied, the dance, and theatrical representations of every kind.^ 
He, who while a pagan had followed a profession incompat- 
ible with strict Christian principle, — the profession of ma- 
gic (Tertull. De idolatria), of astrology, of image-making, of 
theatrical exhibition,^ — must renounce it before baptism, 
and, in case he were a poor man, was supported in the out- 
set of his new life by the brotherhood. All paganism, '^ dia- 
bolo et pompae et angelis ejus," ' was renounced by every 



spatiam hoc, car tarn ingratiu es, ot tot et tales rolaptates a Deo contribotas tibi 
satis non habeas, neqae recognoscas ? Qaid eninq jacandios, qaam Dei patris et 
Domini reconciliatio, qaam veritatis reyelatio, qaam erroram recognitio, qaam 
tontorom criminam Tenia ? Quae major voloptas, qaam fastidiam ipsias volop- 
tatis, qaam secoli totias contemptas, qaam vera iibertas, qaam conscientia inte- 
gra, qaam vita safficiens, qaam mortis timor nallas ; quod calcas deos nationam, 
qaod daemonia expellis, qaod medicinas facis, qaod revelationes petis, qood Deo 
Tivis 1 Hae volaptates, haec spectacala Christianoram, sancta, perpetaa, gratoi- 
ta ; in his tibi lados Circenses interpretare, corsas secali intaere, tempora laben- 
tia, spatia dinamera, metas consommationis expecta, societates ecclesianim de- 
fende, ad signam Dei sascitare, ad tabam angeli erigere, ad martyrii palmas glo- 
riare. Si scenicae doctrinae delectant, satis nobis iiterarnm est, satis versaam 
est, saUs sententiaram, satis etiam canticoram, satis Tocam, nee fabalae, sed ve- 
ritates, nee strophae, sed simplicitates. Vis et pogillatas et lactates ? Praesto 
sunt, non parra, sed'malia. Adspice impadicitiam dejectam a castitate, perfl- 
diam caesam a fide, saeyitiam a misericoidia contosam, petalentiam a modestia 
obambratam, et tales sant apad nos agones, in qaibas ipsi coronamar. Vis aa- 
tem et sangainis aliqaid 1 habes Cbristi. Qaale aatem spectacalam in proximo 
est adrentas Domini jam indabitati, jam soperbi, jam triamphantis f Qaae ilia 
exsaltatio angeloram, qaae gloria resaigentiam sanctoram, qaale regnnm exinde 
jastoram, qaalis ciyitas noTa Hiernsalem I '* 

' The strictness of the earljr Christians forbade under penalty attendance npon 
spectacles, — not merely those of a cniel kind (Irenaeas Adv. Haer. I. 6), but 
those of gayety also (TertolL De Spect c. 15, 23, 26; Apologet. c. 38; Minac 
Felix Octay. c 12), — sothat the pagans regarded this as the shibboleth of Chris- 
tianity (Tert. De spect c. 24). The profession and business itself of theatrical 
representations was still more strictly forbidden (Cypr. Epist. 6. ad Euchrat; 
Comp. Concil. Illiberit. can. 62). 

' There were different judgments with regard to serying in the armies of the 
pagan emperors (Comp. Tertull. Apolog. c. 42, and in De corona mil.). Only 
a ponion of the church would entirely forbid holding office under the heathen 
goyemment (Comp. Tertull. Apolog. c. 38) ; while another portion would allow 
it conditionally (Comp. Concil. Illiberit c. 56). 

' Tertull. De spectaculis c. 4. According to Constitt Apost YJL 41, the can- 
didate for baptism declared: kmrdffffofuu rf SoroWi ica2 rois fpyots abrov koH 
reus vofonSc o^rov jud raZr XeerptUus atnov ical rois ^TT^Aoit o^rov jud rda i^wp4» 
9WW tArcv jud vwri roZt te* o^^r. 

17 
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ChriBtian at baptism, and this solemn ^< sacramentom mili- 
tiae Christianae," all valiant ^ milites Dei et Cbiisti contra 
oopias diaboli" * kept sacred their whole life long. 

There were also individuals among the first Christiansi 
who, on leaving the corrupt life of heathenism, and entering 
the church, were filled with such an intense desire to be en- 
tirely surrendered to God, that they now renounced the world 
altogether, lived unmarried, gave their property for pious 
uses, lived in the most sparing manner, and divided the pro- 
ceeds of their daily labor among the poor. These ancient 
^Atr/ajTcU, Continentes, lived in the midst of the churches, or 
at least, as in Egypt particularly, near the cities and villages, 
in free intercourse with the body of believers, ministering to 
their brethren by their spiritual knowledge and experience.* 
The first, and for a long time the only, example in this period 
of an Anchorite or Eremite, was PatU of Thebes in Egypt, 
who at the age of fifteen fled from the Decian persecution 
into a neighboring desert, and continued to live a solitary 
life. He died about the year 340 upwards of one hundred 
years pld." His career was first brought io public notice by 
AfUonpj who discovered his corpse in a pra]^ing posture, and 
buried it. Speaking generally, the most healthy and bloom- 
ing Christian life of this period afforded no support or nourish- 
ment to monastic tendencies. This tendency is opposed by 
Clement of Alexandria (Stromat HL p. 446, and in the tract 
Quis dives salvetur) ; and also by Hermas (Pastor lib. IlL 
simil. 5). 

* Comp. Tertnll. Ad mait. c. 3 ; also Ignat. Epist. ad Poljc. c. 6. 

' Of these aioetics, the so-called mp^roi^ Tirgines, males as well as females 
(Tertnll. De coltafeminar. II. 9), constituted a highly regarded portion, and one 
through whom the notion of a peculiar sanctity in celibacy already began to be* 
oome current (Concil. niiberit. can. 33). This Tuginity, moreover, assumed a 
Teiy vain appearance, particularly among the females (Cyprian, De habitu virgi- 
nnm, compared with TertulL De viigg. veL c. 14), and, in the case of the so- 
called Snbintrodnctae, :|vrf(^oicroi, (i. e. female assistants who were not wives) a 
suspiciously bold form (Cyprian, Epist. 62. ad Pompon). 

* Hier o&y mi "VlU Fanli Eremitae; translated in Blbliotheca Sacra, 1844« 
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§ 36. 



PUBLIC BELIGIOUS ASSEMBLIES AKD SEBVICE8. 

The whole life of the Christian, as '^ one great continiial 
prayer" (Origen De orat. c. 12), was regarded as in itself a 
worship of God. But in order to the support and furtherance 
of the Christian faith and life, particular religious assemblings 
were requisite, which, naturally with some formality of ar- 
rangement and yet with no superstitious reliance upon extef* 
nals (Orig. C. Cels. VIII. 20 seq.), constituted a part of the 
entire system of spiritual training for the church. The de^ 
scription of the services in these Christian assemblies is de- 
rived from Justin Martyr ( ApoL II. p. 98, Ed. Col.), compared 
with Tertullian ( Apologet c. 39 ; see also PDnii Ep. ad Tra- 
Jan., supra § 23, 1). Firsts a passage of scripture was read 
from the Old or New Testament. In the first days of the 
church, the passage was taken from the Old Testament alone, 
and most often from the prophets ; but afterwards, as early 
as Justin's time, from the New Testament also, — first from 
the evangelists, and then from the apostolical epistles.^ The 
scriptures were read in a language which the hearers under- 
stood ; consequently in the Oreek or Latin * in the Roman 
empire, and in case neither of these languages were familiar 
to the assemblv, and there was no version in the native 
tongue, the meaning was given by an interpreter of their own 
appointment^ Then, the bishop or a presbyter delivered a 

^ In this period, some other writings besides canonicel were read in the 
chnrches, becaose the decision had not been made regarding their canonidty; 
e.g. the Shepherd of Hennas (Eoseb. III. 8), the first Epistle of Clement Bom. 
(Enseb. in. 16). Afterwards only canonical writings were read hj authority, 
although the order of the Council of Hippo (A.D. 393, can. 36) forbidding the 
reading of uncanonical writings was not always obeyed. 

' Seyeral Latin venions of the New Testament were rery early made, accord- 
ing to Augustine (De doctrina Christ n. 11). 

' All persons were exhorted to read the scriptures in prirate, in the earfy 
chnreh; he who had no copy of his own should read with the bishop. See 
W a I c h Yom Qebreuch der h. Schrift in den vier ersten Jahrhh. 
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didactic and edifying discourse founded upon the passage 
that had been read, with a practical application to those 
present. After this, the whole assembly rose up and each 
one silently offered prayer for himself, for the welfare of the 
church, for the conversion of all mankind, for the government, 
and for the peace of the State. Then, each gave the other 
the kiss of brotherly love. A prayer of consecration and 
thanksgiving was then offered by the bishop, to which all 
responded with the final Amen. The service was then con- 
cluded with the communion of the Lord's Supper, of which aU 
baptized persons who were not under church censure partook. 
From the very earliest times, this entire public service ^ was 
inspired and elevated by the singing of spiritual lyrics,* in 
accordance with both the example and precept of Christ and 
his apostles (Matt. xxvi. 30 ; Acts xvi. 25 ; James v. 13 ; Eph. 
V. 19 ; Col. iii. 16). These lyrics were, partly, the Old Tes- 
tament psalms, and biblical hymns, — such for example as 
the so-called rpurdrfiov (Isaiah vi. 3),* together with the so- 
called lesser (Rev. i. 6),^ and greater (Luke ii. 14), doxologies ; 
and, pardy, songs of praise and thanksgiving specially com- 
posed for public worship.^ 



§ 37. 



PLACES OF WORSHIP. 

The temple at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 46) was the first place 
of common assemblage for the Christians ; not however to 
the exclusion of a private place which had been consecrated 
and hallowed by the events of the day of Pentecost (Acts ii. 

1 As well aa family worship also, accordiog to Tertull. Ad uxor. II. 9. 

' RespectiDg the manner of singing, see Constitt. Apost. II. 57 (rrc^; rts rov 

' Baamgarten Historia TrisagiL 

* Gloria Patri et Filio et Spiritai Sancto in secnla secnlomm. Amen. (Const 
Ap. VIII. 12.) 

* Eoseb. Y. 28, and Plin. Ep. ad Traj. 
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1, 2). As they were soon compelled to leave the temple, at 
first nothing remained bnt the halls in private houses in 
which they could assemble.^ Gradually, some fixtures and 
arrangements were made in these rooms, to adapt them better 
to the purposes of a public meeting ; particularly an elevated 
platform for the speaker (suggestus, pulpitum), and a table 
for the ministration of the Lord's Supper, which latter as 
early as the end of the 2d century was denominated ara, 
altare. Not until the 3d century,^ and particularly during 
the reign of Diocletian, were church edifices constructed, and 
only in a moderate style of architecture.* 

In memory of their martyrs, the Christians in this period 
assembled also in their burial places {tcoi/ji/rirqpuij dormitoria), 
which were sometimes, particularly in Bome,^ artificially con- 
structed in subterranean galleries, and were for this reason 
specially adapted for religious meetings during times of per- 
secution. 

Images were banished from the first Christian church edi- 
fices, as an approach to paganism. Sensuous figures were 
regarded as unworthy of the spiritual nature of Christianity, 
as well as being forbidden in the Old Testament. This re- 
jection of material representations was natural and salutary ; 
without it Christianity, especially in the first period of its 
existence, must inevitably have been corrupted by the admix- 
ture of pagan elements. Figures of a religions kind were 
first employed in household life. Instead of the pagan figures 
upon cups, rings, etc., the Christians substituted those of a 
symbolically Christian character ; e. g. the image of a shep- 
herd carrying a lamb upon his shoulders (Tertull. De pudicit* 
c. 7), of a dove (Clem. Alex. Paedag. IIL p. 246), of a ship 
sailing towards the sky, of an anchor, of a lute, of a fish, — 
this latter referring partly to the nliraculous draught of fishes, 

1 CoiDp. 1 Cor. XTi. 19, 20; Rom. zri. 5; Philem. 2, together with Acta Jos* 
tint M. \ 3. 

* Tertall. De idolatr. c. 7. 

' In Clemen's Alex. Strom. VII. p. ^6, they already bear the name iKic\ii<r(ati 
in Ecueb. YIL 30, they are denominated oJkoi iKic\iiffM¥\ they are also called 
Kvpuutd, irfwa'tvieHiput, and, in the 4th centozy, templa. 

* Jerom. in Ez^el, 40. 
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partly to regeneration and the baptbinal water, and partly 
to the monogram Ijfiv^j^ Le. *I.i^oS9 X-ptaro^ O-eau T-m 
S'dvnip* This use of figures in private houses was the occa- 
sion of their use in many churches also, as early as the 3d 
century, — a practice, however, which the Synod of Elvira 
(Illiberis) in Spain, in the year 305, forbade.* The sign of 
the cross very early found entrance into the household life 
of the Christians (Tertull. De cor. mil. c 3 ; Comp. De orat 
c 29), and from thence into the churches.* As early as the 
3d century, many ascribed a supernatural efficacy to it* 



§ 38. 



BEUQIOUS DATS AND FESTIYALa 

Through the remembrance of the great facts of the gospel, 
every day becomes holy for the Christian, and hence the first 
brotherhood assembled daily for mutual edification (Acts ii. 
46).^ But as one day of the week, preeminently, had been 
hallowed for the Patriarchal and Jewish churches by God's 
own act (Gen. ii 2 seq. ; Exodus xx. 8 — 11), so, on the com- 
pletion of the old economy and in the beginning of the new, 
by a new divine act, — the resurrection of Christ and the out- 
pouring of the Holy Ghost, — one day of the week was pre- 
eminently hallowed for the Christian church. The first was 
a monumentum ereationis, the last a monumentum consum- 
mationis. 

1. In each week, consequently, the great solemn festival 

1 Tertull. De bapt c. 1. 

* Can. 86. ** Ne qnod eolitiir et adoratar, in parietebot depingatnr." 
' Conttitt Apost VIU. 12 ; comp. GretserDe sancta ciuce. 

* See M n n t e r Slnnlnlder and Kanstrontellnngen der alten ChrUten ; M a • 
r a t o r i De templor. apnd vett ChrUt omatn ; JablonskiDe origine ima- 
ginam ChrUti in ecclesU. 

* Constitt. Apoflt. IL 59 {Udarns iti4pas <rwti^lCw^ .... ^cUxoiTif 
jud vpoffwx^iuvM 4p roit Kvpuucois) ; YIIL 35—89. 
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of the Christians was the Lor^s Day (Sanday), ^fdpa toS 
Kvplov^ dies dominica, hallowed by the remembrance of the 
risen Redeemer, and, in the early chnrch (comp. Barnabas Ep. 
c. 15), by the expectation of his future advent, and also by the 
recollection of the pentecostal effusion of the Holy Ghost 
The first traces of the observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
which in the 2d century had become universal (Justin Apol. 
I. c. 67;^ Plin. Epp. X. 96«),are found in John xx. 19,26; 
Acts XX. 7 ; 1 Cor. xvi. 2 ; and still more distinctly in Rev. i. 10, 
where it is expressly denominated " the Lord's ckty." ■ Tertul- 
lian's testimony (De orat. c. 23), at the close of the 2d cen* 
tury, evinces that secular labor upon Sunday was regarded as 
a sinful tempting of God.* Inasmuch as the Lord's day was 
a day of praise and thanksgiving, the Christians did not fast 
upon it (TertuU. De cor. mil. c. 3), and prayed standing in- 
stead of kneeling (Irenaeus, fragm. de pasch.). Besides the 
observance of the Christian Sabbath, the Jewish-Christians 
continued to observe the Sabbath of the old dispensation, to 
aufifiarovf and in this way the custom prevailed, in the Ori- 
ental church, of distinguishing the seventh day of the week 
also by not fasting and not kneeling in prayer, while in the 
Western church, on the contrary, the Jewish Sabbath was 
regarded as a fast day, in opposition to Judaism and Juda* 
izing tendencies. The ancient church observed Friday and 
Wednesdayj in each week, in commemoration of the Passion 
of Christ, and of the circumstances that prepared for it. 
These two days, — fcria sexta (ij 'jrapaateeifij^ parasceve, 3^9 
Maw®) and feria quarta (17 tct/wi?), also called figuratively dies 
stationum as the watch days of the militia Christiana, — 
were kept, in part, as days of humiliation, prayer, and fasting ; 
these special religious acts not continuing after three in the 



s u Qaod essent loliti stato die . . . oonyenire carmenqse Chrifto quasi 
Deodicere^cet 
' Comp. Ignrnt. Ep. ad Magnes, c 9. 
^ ** Bifferentes etiam negotia, ne qnem diabolo locum demns.** 

* Constittttt Apost. IL 59 ; VII. 23 ; and Caa. Apoat 68. 

* Ronth Bellqa. Sacraa III. 343. 
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afternoon. Hence these days were also denominated semi- 
jejunia.1 

2. The custom of celebrating yearly festivals probably 
came from the Jewish-Christians, who continued to observe 
the Jewish feasts, though transferring to them a Christian 
significance. The first annual festival was : — 

a. The Easter festival, the Passover, in memory of the 
death and resurrection of the Lord.' 

Respecting the time of observing the annual feast of the 
passover, there was a dispute between the Western and other 
GentUe- Christian churches on the one hand, and the Jewish- 
Christian communities, together with the Asia-Minor churches 
who stood in close connection with them, on the other.' The 
latter (Euseb. V. 23) would observe the Jewish passover, since 
Christ himself had observed it, and hence held it upon the 
night between the 14th and ISth of the Jewish month Nisan. 
Upon the following day, whatever day of the week it might 
be, they commemorated the Passion of Christ {trdaxa arav- 
pwrifiov, irapaatcevi]), by fasting as did all Christians, and on 
the third day after they celebrated the feast of the resurrec- 
tion {'n'd(Tj(a ava/rraaifiov). The former, on the contrary, 
contended that the Jewish paschal-supper need not be ob- 
served, — nay, that a feast in the season of humiliation and 
fasting* in remembrance of the death of Christ was very 
unbefitting. Hence they substituted in the place of the 
paschal-supper, a communion at the beginning of the feast 
of the resurrection. These churches, moreover, invariably 

' The obsenranoe of these days was to some extent yolantary. Only the Mon- 
tanists insisted upon a rigid obsexrance of all the particnlan, and they lengthened 
the fasting (Tertnll. De jejnn. c 1). 

' The name wdirxfiL (htgft, ttn&ft) denotes, first, the Jewish passoyer-meal and 
the Ibast immediately following; and then, more generally, the feast in memory 
of Christ's death and lesnrrection CTenall. De jejan. c. 14 ; De orat. c. 14 ; De 
oor. miL c. 3). 

> Henmann Ten descriptio priscae eontentionis de yero paschate; Nean- 
der Erl&atemng fiber de Utesten Fassahstreitigkeitcn, in Kirchenhistor. Archir. 
1823. 

^ This was the only regnlar and established fast in the early chnrch, — from 
which, afterwards, the Qaadrigesimal fast of forty days was made (Irenaens, in 
Enseb. Y. S4). 
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celebrated the feast of' the resuirection of Christ upon a 
Sunday, and that of his death upon a Friday. It was cer- 
tainly impossible to convict the reckoning of the Jewish- 
Christians of an error in regard to the day of Christ's death, 
and the time of his last supper immediately preceding his 
passion. The narrative of the evangelists is plain, and there 
was no reason for the assertion that that last supper was not 
the actual Jewish-paschal supper, but a substituted one. Yet 
it was an error in the Jewish-Christians, to insist upon the 
permanent establishment of a Jewish festival for the Christian 
church, upon the ground of a temporary accommodation to 
it on the part of Christ. Certainly the theory and practice 
of the Gentile-Christians, taken as a whole, was more worthy 
of the free spirit of the Christian church, even though it be 
more difficult to evince its conformity with the literal data 
of the evangelical history. 

This diversity in usage first became a subject of discussion 
in the church, about the year 160, at the time of a visit of 
the bishop Polycarp of Smyrna to Anicetus bishop of Rome 
(Euseb. V. 24). Anicetus appealed to the tradition in the 
Roman church ; Polycarp cited the fact that he had himself 
observed the paschal-supper with the apostle John. Each 
bishop abode by the custom of his own church ; but in token 
of altogether undisturbed fraternal fellowship, notwithstand- 
ing this difference in regard to externals, Anicetus invited 
Polycarp to administer the communion in his own church. 
Nevertheless scruples arose in Asia Minor respecting the 
matter ; the Gentile- Christian usage was attacked about the 
year 170 by bishop Claudius ApoUinaris of Hierapolis, in a 
work to which a reply was made by Melito of Sardis. No 
separation in the church, however, was the result at this time 
(Euseb. IV. 26). About the year 196, a new and more 
earnest strife broke out between the Asia-Minor, and the 
Western, bishops, under the lead of Polycrates of Ephesus 
and Victor of Rome,i and Victor so far lost sight of the 
example of his venerable predecessor Anicetus, that he re- 

' The following Eastern churches, however, sided with Victor: Caesarea, Jeni- 
salem, Pontns, Osrhoene, Corinth, Tyre, Ptolemais, Alexandria. 

18 
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nounced fellowship with his opponents. This was, howeveri 
by no means the feeling of the entire West ; and Irenaens 
of Lyons and Vienne addressed him a very affectionate, but 
at the same time humbling letter. The discrepancy between 
the two parties still continued to the close of this period. 

b. To Easier was added Whitsunday^ IleimfKOimj, corre- 
sponding to the Jewish Pentecost (§ 12). This festival, 
strictly considered, was the fiftieth day after Easter, and 
commemorated the effusion of the Holy Ghost; but the 
custom prevailed very early of keeping not merely the fiftieth 
day, but the whole fifty days from Easter, as a feast, in 
memory of the glorification of the risen Redeemer, of whose 
exaltation the outpouring of the Spirit was one of the might- 
iest consequences. 

c. Christmas^ in the early .church, was a festival which was 
overshadowed by the two above-mentioned fes^vals; as, 
indeed, the birth of Christ was a less emphatic fact in the 
mind of the church of this age, than his death and resurrec- 
tion. It was observed only in some individual churches in 
this period (Comp. Clem. Alex. Stromata L p. 340, ed. Sylb. 
Col.), and probably first in the West. 

d. The feast in commemoration of Christ's baptism in 
Jordan, and of the first manifestation of his Messianic dig- 
nity, was probably observed first only in Palestine and Syria ; 
afterwards it was denominated rh ^Eirv^>avuL rov Xpurrou, 
and also ^ ^EwitfMveuL 

e. Lastly, to the annual festivals of this period belonged 
also the anniversaries of the Martyrs, dies natales or natalitia 
martyrum, fifUpai yev^Xioc or tA yev^Xta r&v fiaprvpoDv, — as 
their birth-day for a higher life. Upon these anniversaries 
the churches assembled at the tombs of the martyrs. The 
narmtive of their sufferings was read, the martyrs were par- 
ticularly mentioned in the public prayers, and the communion 
was celebrated in the vivid consciousness of the enduring 
communion between the living believer and those who sleep 
in Jesus.^ 

' The charch at Smyrna, in the reign of Aoreliot, specifies as the tine end in 
celebrating the anniTersaries of the martyiB, that it shonld contribute t fi tc r«y 
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Christian assemblies were sometimes convened, in this 
period, in the solemn stillness and under the protection of 
the night, as Ftgt/ioe, Pervigilia* The synod of Elvira, in 
305, forbade the presence of females at these nocturnal meet- 
ings. The Vigils of the night preceding Easter morning 
were the most universally observed (cu irainn/x,^^» vigiliae 
paschales ; Comp. Tertull. Ad uxor. II. 4 ; Constitt Ap. V. 
19; Lactant Inst VII. 19; Hieron. in Matth. xxv. 6), — a 
solemn night-service which, with singing, reading of Scrip- 
ture, and preaching, lasted till Easter morning. The opinion 
was somewhat prevalent in the church that upon this night 
Christ would make bis advent in glory. 



§ 39. 



CELEBRATION OX THE SACBAMENTS. 

1. Baptism. All adults who sought reception into the 
church by baptism, were first prepared for this step as cate- 
chamens, Karrjxovfjbevoi, audientes, by clergymen or instructed 
laymen, Karrfx^n'^^ doctores audientium.^ As the time drew 
near, the catechumen committed to m'emory a confession of 
faith which was founded upon the baptismal formula in 
Matt xxviii. 19, and expressed belief in the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in opposition to Pagans, Jews, and Heretics. 
At his baptism, he publicly professed this creed, which em- 
braced the more essential parts of the Christian system as 
given by the apostles (the IlapaBoai^ rfy; iKxXTftruK, irapaBoaif; 
inrocToKucq)^ and was at a later day commonly called Svfifio- 

9pqfii^\flic6Tmf fUft/AW^, Jud rrnif fuXX4irrwf Ao'Kfiat^ re ica) IroiftaffloM (Easeb. IV. 15). 
In answer to the objection sometimes urged, that the reyerence for the martyra 
was excessive, they say : Xpurrhw fi^p 7^ vUw Strra tov df oD wf^nrKwovfitir rchs ih 
Itdfrt^MS iff fiodifrks rov KVfUov koI fu^iir^f iyawA/iMv it^lms ip 

^ The synod of Elrira, in 309, fixed the length of time for catechetical instruc- 
tion at two yean, — the Apostolical Constitutions (VIII. 32) at three. 
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>jov cerrotrrdkucov?' With this profession of faith, was con« 
nected in the 2d century the vow (see § 35) to renounce the 
devil and his works (TertuU. De spectacc. c. 4 ; Comp. Con- 
stitt Ap. VIL 41). 

Before the close of this period, the apostolic origin of Ii^ 
fatU Baptism was generally acknowledged in theory, in the 
church, although the rite was not universally practised, particu- 
larly in the East That this rite was actually practised by the 
Apostles themselves is not, indeed, capable of a strict and 
absolute demonstration from New Testament data; but a 
large number of passages in the New Testament (Mark xvi. 
16 ; ix. 36 seq. ; Matt, xviii. 6 ; Mark x. 13 seq. ; John iii. 5 ; 
Acts ii. 89; xvi. 33; particularly 1 Cor. vii. 14, — none of 
which are necessarily contradicted by Matt xxviii. 19)^taken 
in connection with the intimate association, in the Scripture 
representation, of baptism with regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit (Titus iii. 5, and other places), — with the doctrine of 
the innate corruption of all mankind, — with the fact of the 
occasional exertion of direct spiritual influence from the first 
commencement of the individual life (Luke i. 15, 41-52),— 
with the fact that Christianity is a method of salvation for 

^ Denominated ** Apostolical,** not because it was literally drawn up by the 
Apostles, but because it contains the doctrine taught by them, and received in the 
Catholic church of this period. In the writings of the fathers of the first three 
centuries, — Comp. Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 1. 10; III. 4; TertulL £)e viigg. rel. a 
1 ; Adv. Prax. c. 2; De praescrr. haer. c. 13; Origen De princ. prooem. § 4; 
Cypr. Ep. 71, — there are confessions which harmonize with the so-called Apos- 
tles Creed in sentiment, but vary in phraseology both from it and each other. 
The present Apostolical symbol undoubtedly stands in the closest connection 
with the old formulas used at baptism in the apostolic churches. The first con- 
fession of Christian faith upon which the church built its symbolism was the an- 
swer of Peter to the qaestion of Christ (Matt. xvi. 16). A similar simple con- 
fession was, without doubt, required of candidates for baptism in the time of tho 
apostles (Comp, 1 Tim. vi. 12; Acts viii. 37; 1 Tim. iii. 16). The simplest, 
briefest, form had already been given in the baptismal formula itself (Matt 
xxviii. 19). The sorcalled Symbolum Romanum was probably an older form 
than the present ^ Apostle's Creed,** thongh essentially the same with it ; the 
Symbolum Aquileiense, and Symbolum Orientale, of which portions are preserved 
in Rnfinus (Expositio in Symbolum apost.), are later, as are also the Regulae fidei 
in Irenaeus, TertuUian, Origen, Cyprian and others. See P e a r s o n on the 
Creed; Harvey on the Creeds; King on the Apostle's Creed ; Witsins 
Exercc. in symb. ap. ; W a 1 c h Antiquitt. symb. ;Gnericke Symbolik. 
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mankindy and not solely for youth and adults, — with the 
fact that the new covenant is a continuation of the old, and 
not less comprehensive in its promises and provisional ar- 
rangements,— all this, if considered in connection with the 
reasons for the rite arising from the idea and structure of the 
family, in which the chUd from the very first is subjected to 
the moulding of the Christian parent, renders it probable in 
the highest degree, that infant baptism immediate^ took the 
place of the circumcision of the Old Testament Church, in 
the same natural and spontaneous manner in which the 
Christian Sabbath took the place of the Jewish. Moreover 
it is certainly improbable in the very highest degree, that as 
early as the 3d century, without apostolical example and au- 
thority, and still more in known opposition to it, an ordinance 
like infant baptism, which has since been maintained in uni- 
versal Christendom, in all centuries, in opposition to fanati- 
cism of various kinds, should have had such authority with 
minds like Origen (Homil. 14. in IjUC, in Rom. v. 9), and 
Cyprian (Ep. 59), and others.^ That infant baptism was 
claimed to be an apostolical ordinance certainly as early as 
the 2d century, is evinced by the opposition to it by Tertul- 
lian (De bapt. c. 18), who speaks of it as a prevalent cus- 
tom ; and by the passage in Lrenaeus Adv. Haer. XL 22, 4, 
which has been often misinterpreted by modem writers.' It 
was infant baptism, undoubtedly, |±hat led to the appoint- 
ment of baptismal witnesses, Sponsores, who made the pro- 
fession of faith in the place of the children (Tertull. De bapt 
cl8). 

Baptism was originally performed by immersion in the 
name of the trinity, (by Marcion, in the name of Jesus sim- 
ply). In case of the administration of ^he rite to the sick, 
sprinkling was substituted for immersion, — a mode of bap- 



^ Comp. alao Gonstitt Apott yi. 15 ; fiearrlCerM ^fimr koL rk r^wta. 

' That tkts passage not merely eDanciates the idea from which infant baptism 
most hare proceeded, bat justifies the rite itself, has been shown by Thiersch, in 
Bndelbach and Gnericke's Zeitschrift. 1S41. Upon the history of infant baptism : 
SeeWalehHistFaedobaptismL Wall History of Infant Baptism. Beech- 
e r on Baptism. 
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tism which Cyprian (Ep. 76) defends as entirely valid. The 
time for baptism was not a set time at first After the 2d 
centuiy, fiaster-Sunday and Whitsunday were regarded as 
the proper season^ for this rite (Tertull. De bapt c. 19) ; and 
in the Eastern church the feast of the Epiphany also. Cy«» 
prian (Ep. 59), and a Carthaginian synod about 262, decid* 
ed that infants should be baptized within the second or third 
day after birth. The candidates for baptism presented them* 
selves in white garments. As early as the beginning of the 
3d century, the custom prevailed* of anointing the baptized 
person with an oil, xP^f*^ consecmted for this purpose, as a 
symbol of the spiritual priesthood of Christians (Tertull. De 
bapt c. 7 ; Cypr. Ep. 70). In the age of the Apostles (Acts 
viii. 16, 17), the laying on of hands by the officiating person 
was connected with baptism, as the sign of the imparting of 
the Holy Ghost This act, which had only a temporary im- 
port, was afterwards made specially prominent (Comp. Cypr. 
Ep. 72, 73, and De rebaptismate), and then connected with 
the act of anointing. Ajfter the 3d century, it was regarded 
as the peculiar function of the bishop, under the name of 
Confirmation, Confirmatio, and was administered only when 
the bishop administerecji baptism, and at the same time. 

A controversy respecting the Baptism of heretics arose in 
the middle of the 3d century, between the Romish bishop 
Stephen and Cyprian of Carthage, with the latter of whom 
all the North- African churches sided, at three synods held at 
Carthage in 255 and 256. Cyprian, following the tradition- 
al theory prevailing in the churches of Asia Minor, North 
Afirica,^ and Alexandria, held that baptism possessed valid- 
ity only when administered within the pale of the true Ca- 
tholic church, and consequently that the rite when performed 
in heretical churches was invalid, and the converted heretic 
upon admission into the Catholic church must receive a true 
and real baptism (Cypr. Ep. 70 seq.).' Stephen, on the 

^ TertnlliAii had exprestly declared (Bapt 15) : ** Non idem Deu est nobif et 
illis (haeretids), nee mme CtaiaUu est idem. Ideoqae nee baptismns nnus,'* cet. 

' ** Non rebaptiiari, sed baptizari a nobis, qnicnnqne ab adnlteim et pzo&na 
aqua veninnt ablaendi lalntaris aqnae Teritate" — Cypr. Ep. 78. 
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contrary^ following the tradition of the Roman churchy con- 
tended that all baptism administered in the name of the Tri- 
une God, nay in the name of Christ alone, was by this very 
fact valid, and hence that baptism should^not be repeated, 
but the converted heretic should merely receive confirmation 
of baptism at the hands of the bishop, thereby becoming a 
member of the true church and receiving the Holy Ghost 
Stephen went so far, in his opposition, as to exclude the 
African churches from fellowship, as he had previously ex- 
cluded those of Asia Minor in 253 ; for which he received 
the serious rebuke of Firmilian of Caesarea (Cypr. Ep. 75), 
and of t]ie mild bishop Dionysius of Alexandria (Euseb. 
VIL 5). Subsequentiy, a middle view of the subject, though 
for substance more Romish than North African, became the 
prevailing one (Can. 8. Cone. Arelat. A D. 314). Baptism 
in the name of the Trinity, but not in the name of Christ 
alone, was declared to be valid. 

2. The LordPs Supper. As often as the churches assem* 
bled for religious service, which at first was daily, and after- 
wards every Sabbath, (Justin. Apol. II. p. 98, ed. Col.) the 
communion was celebrated. After the prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing (hence this sacrament came to be denominated eirxapur- 
rla), with which the bishop * consecrated the gifts offered by 
the brotherhood, — viz. : common bread, and wine generally 
mingled with water, — the deacons carried the bread and 
wine to all the church members present^ in regular order, 
and then, after the assembly were dismissed, to the absent 
sick, prisoners, and strangers. In many churches, as for ex- 
ample the North- African, each member took home a portion 
of the consecrated bread, and then partook of it with his 
family after the morning prayer (TertulL* Ad uxor. lib. U. c. 
5). In the same North- African church, the custom of admit- 
ting children to the communion prevailed (Cypr. De lapsis). 
Though contrary to the apostolic injunction in 1 Cor. xi. 28, 



' In cMe of his abienoe, a pratbyttr; (Comp. Justin. ApoL II.; Ignat Ad 
Smjr. p. 168 ; Apost Constit VIII. 13). 
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the advocates of this custom put a literal construction upon 
John vi. 53, and appealed to it in justification.^ 

The originally very simple act of administering the Lord's 
Supper, after tbeiSd century assumed greater complexity and 
more external show. By this time Liturgies, Xevrovpyieuj 
were employed for the more splendid observance of the 
Eucharist, differing in different churches. In the Oriental 
churches they were long and complicated, with frequent 
chorals and responses of the congregation between the alter- 
nating prayers of the bishop and deacon, while in the Western 
they were shorter, having neither choral nor re^onse. 

In this period, we often find the sacrament of t^e Supper 
denominated a sacrifice^ oblatio, irpwr^pd^ sacrificium, ^vala 
(Comp. Justin Dial. p. 200; Irenaeus Adv. Haer. IV. 18; 
Cyprian De opere et eleemos.). It was not, however, until 
the 3d century, that the germ distinctly appears of the later 
idea of the Lord's Supper as a sacrificial offering presented 
by the Christian priest, — or of the "mass." Previously the 
Lord's Supper had been termed a sacrifice in a symbolical 
sense merely ; partly, with reference to the voluntary offering 
of bread and wine, for the ordinance, by the church, who thus 
expressed their readiness to surrender their all for the service 
of God; partly, with reference to the consecrating prayer 
before the communion, considered as a spiritual thank-offer- 
ing for the blessings obtained through Christ ; and partly, 
with reference to the sacrament itself, as being a memorial 
of the sacrifice offered by Christ once'for all. 

With the celebration of the Lord's Supper, the church in 
the first ages was accustomed to connect the Love Feast, 
arfd'/rrf (Acts ii. 46; 1 Cor. xi. 20 seq. ; Ep. Plin. ad Traj. 
above § 23, 1), in commemoration of the last meal of Christ 
with his disciples which preceded the institution of the Sac- 
rament Irregularities, difficult to be avoided in the larger 
and more heterogeneous churches (as that of Corinth in the 

' Comp. An^stine, De pecc&tor. mentis et bq>t parr. I. 20. This cnstom has 
been preserved in the Oriental chorch, while in the Western it disappeared in the 
18th century. 
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time of Paul), very soon gave occasion for separating the 
Agapae from the sacrament of the Supper, and they were 
now observed separately, — yet, notwithstanding the varieties 
in rank and condition in the church, in the full consciousness 
of equality before God, and of fraternal fellowship. The love 
feast began with prayer, next succeeded a moderate repast, 
then edifying discourse followed by singing of hymns of 
praise to Christ, — the whole concluding with prayer (TertulL 
Apologet c 39). Yet, already in this period, on account of 
local reasons, or because of the suspicion of the pagans, or 
by reason of incoming abuses, the churches were beginning, 
here and there, to abstain from the observance of this feast. 

It was an early custom for the bride and bridegroom to 
partake of the communion, in the case of marriages occurring 
under the advice of the church (Tertull. Ad uxor. II. 8) ; and 
for the friends and kindred of deceased believers, and of mar- 
tyrs, to celebrate the Sacrament upon the anniversary of their 
death (Tertull. De cor. mil c. 3 ; De exhort cast. c. 11 ; Cypr. 
Ep. 66). These usages, in connection with others, contributed 
to plant the germ of the superstitious conceptions of the 
Sacrament that afterwards prevailed. 
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§ 40. 



GENERAL SX7BVET. 

Upon the foundation of the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testeiments on the one side, and the Apostolic interpretation 
of them on the other, the doctrinal system of Christiaplty, 
even in this early period, obtained a fixed form in all its 
essential parts. The New-Testament dogma was derived 
from the NetO' Testament Camm^ which, by the end of the 2d 
centur}', had become acknowledged in nearly its present form, 
in all parts of Christendom.* The principal features of the 

^ For the literature, see Introdaction, p. 9, Note 1. 

' At the dose of the 2d centary, the three leading and representatire minds in 
the Church, — Irenaeos in Asia Minor and afterwards in Qaol, TertnlUan in 
North Africa and preyioosly in Borne, and Clemens Alexandrinns in Egypt, — 
agreed entirely in the express recognition, as canonical, of the so-called 4/mAo- 
yvOiuva. tiz. : the foor Gospels, thirteen Epistles of Fanl, the First Epistle of 
Peter, the First Epistle of John, and the Apocalypse. The AinrtXry^/icra, riz. : 
Hebrews, Jade, 2d and 3d of John, James, and 2d Peter, were the subject of more 
or less dispute, although almost every one of them found the advocate of its can- 
onicity in the authorities of the day. In the 3d centuiy, Origen mentions aiZ the 
Kew Testament writings as they are now received, though he himself doubts the 
Pauline origin of Hebrews, and states that 2d Peter, 2d and Sd John, James, and 
Jude, were not univenaUy reoeiyed. Eusebius does the same in the 4th centuiy, 
though more inclined to accept the Pauline origin of Hebrews, while on the con- 
trary he doubts, as had Dionysius of Alexandria before him, the apostolical 
origin of the Apocalypse. The Antilegomena gradually acquired authority upon 
historical grounds, and from their homogeneity with the Homologoumena; so that 
towards the end of the 4th centuiy, the Canon of the N. T. in its present form 
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systematic interpretation, by the Apostles, of this dogmatic 
material, had been preserved in the so-called ApostU?s Symbol 
(§ 39, 1). Fidelity to the New Testament canon and the 
Apostolical creed would, therefore, naturally result in a dog- 
matic construction of Christianity, in which nothing essefUial 
would be lacking. Still it was not strange, considering the 
powerful struggle with external opposition which Christianity 
was forced to pass through in this period, that this doctrinal 
material should fail to receive a complete treatment, or that 
some indefiniteness, and even arbitrariness, should appear in 
the theological science of the first ages. Many individual 
points of doctrine, as the history of doctrines will show, still 
remained more or less undetermined, and the development 
of the essential substance of the Christian system, in the 
case even of some of the most distinguished fathers of this 
period, took very diverse, and in some instances not entirely 
scriptural, and catholic directions. Yet these differences 
between distinguished minds neither entered as integral parts 
into the received symbolical constructions of the church, nor 
did they become the subject of general debate and contro- 
versy in oecumenical councils. But in proportion as these di- 
versities, in the modes in which individual minds treated the 
one catholic system of doctrine, were the more plainly visi- 
ble, so much the more remarkable was the fidelity and firm- 
ness with which the whole church of this period victoriously 
resisted, not only all the attacks from Judaism and Paganism, 
but also the great number of heretical sects which were con- 
tinually breaking in upon its unity and peace, — a sure testi« 
mony not only in regard to the scope, but also to the validity, 
of that body of systematic truth which had already, in this 
early period, obtained currency as the doctrinal system of the 
Universal Christian church. 

In a General Survey of the doctrinal development of the 
Christian church in the first three centuries^ we observe the 
following particulars. 

was entirely settled. The Ck>ancil of Laodioea, about 360, detennined the Canon 
rery nearly aa we now have it, and that of Hippo, in 393, establiahed it in iti full 
and final integ;iity. See Gnericke Einlwtnwg ina N. T. 
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As the basis of it, Christ himself, and, after him, his Apos- 
tles divinely illuminated by the Holy Ghost, had communi- 
cated the gospel in the entire fulness and comprehensiveness 
of its substantial matter ; the latter preserving, amidst all the 
variety in their modes of apprehension and forms of state- 
ment, unity both in spirit and doctrine. The post-apostolic 
age now endeavored to make itself master of this rich fund 
of dogmatic materials, and, in accordance with its immediate 
wants, to convert it into clear conceptions and systematic 
forms. In this endeavor, two tendencies soon began to dis- 
play themselves in divergence from each other, which required 
the discussions and controversies of some centuries to con- 
ciliate and harmonize, in the (listinct and fixed oecumenical 
symbols that were the result of these polemics. These ten- 
dencies were the following : — 

In strict opposition to a heretical and anti-church idealism? 
which in its narrow speculation separated the ideal from the 
historical, the divine from the human, the contemplative from 
the practical, thus tearing asunder that which is found joined 
together in living union in the Christian revelation, — in 
strictest opposition to this Gnosticism, a practical church 
tendency was very early established, particularly in the East 
The first representatives of this tendency were the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, particularly Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and 
Polycarp. These were succeeded in the 2d and 3d centuries 
by Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian, who earnestly, and 
firmly, and in various modes, asserted the independence of 
the Christian faith against the caprices of a misnamed philo- 
sophical speculation, and developed and defended the essen- 
tial truths of the Christian system, in opposition to the 
defective and erroneous explanation of them by the Gnostic. 
But even the most distinguished minds of this class were 
themselves not altogether free from one-sided views. WhUe 
the Gnostic violently separated the internal from the external 
in religion, they were in danger of identifying and confound- 
ing the two; in opposition to the arbitrary allegorizing 
exegesis of the Gnostic, they were in danger of an exegesis 
of the letter merely; while opposing the abuse or misuse 
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of speculation, they ran the hazard of rejecting philosophy 
and speculation altogether. In some instances, as in that 
of Papias in the middle of the 2d century, this tendency 
reached a very gross extreme, involving positive error. 

Hence it was natural, and in many ways salutary, that 
along with this practical tendency still another sprang up, 
which sought to maintain a mean between a narrow and 
arbitrary speculation upon the one side, and an unscientific 
credence upon the other. Beginnings of this tendency had 
already appeared in the 2d century, in Justin Martyr, and, 
indeed, among the Apostolical Fathers themselves in Bar- 
nabas, but it found its fuller development in the Alexandrine 
School, which was founded principally by Pantaenus about 
the middle of the 2d century, was advanced still further by 
Clement at the end of the 2d and beginning of the 3d cen- 
turies, and reached its highest influence under the leadership 
of Origen towards the middle of the 3d century. This phi- 
losophizing tendency ultimately resulted in the construction 
of the scientific theology of the Christian church ; but in the 
writings of the Alexandrine school especially (see § 59), it 
appears contracted and one-sided. This school, in its inter- 
pretation of Scripture, not only misapprehended the real 
relation between the letter and the spirit, and, instead of 
deducing the latter from the former, often imported a false 
meaning into the letter, but also not inconsiderably trans- 
formed and altered the creed of the church, by applying to it 
the ideas and conceptions of its own speculative system, as 
if they were the truths of the absolute reason. 

Through the collision of both of these tendencies, and of 
all these one-sided efforts of individual minds, the dogmatic 
development of revealed truth took its straight-onward course, 
retaining all the elements of the Scripture representation, 
and combining them into an ever expanding system. In this 
process, while the Alexandrine-Hellenistic mind wrought 
upon the dogmatic material in the way of expansion and 
progress, the Occidental intellect, observative and conserva- 
tive in its nature, imparted direction and proportion to the 
Oriental mobility, and prevented its otherwise lawless and 
falsifying action. 
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While the development of the essential substance of 
Christianity, in the first centimes, proceeded in and by these 
two main tendencies of the Ecclesiastical mind as repre- 
sented by the leading church teachers, it was natural that 
single parts of the Christian system should be differently 
conceived and treated by different individual minds. This 
difference is plainly visible in regard to the doctrines of the 
Divine Attributes, Creation, Providence, the Trinity, Man, 
Christ, the Church and Sacraments, and Eschatology. Yet, 
owing to the external struggles of the church to maintain its 
very existence, together with the fact that these doctrinal 
differences between individual minds were not embodied in 
symbols as authoritative statements, these differing modes of 
conceiving Christian doctrine continued to exist side by side 
within the church, without producing division within it, 
while, at the same time, that bold and determined opposition 
to all heretical and anti- Christian views, which was waged 
by all Catholic minds, tended to harmonize even these 
differences, by a louder and clearer emphasis of the distinc- 
tive and essential doctrines of the gospel 



CHAPTER FIBST. 

HERESIES AND SECTS. 

§ 41. 

CLASSIFICATION OF HERETICAL SECTS. 

Men of all kinds, the most diverse in ctdture, mind, and 
character, were attracted by the divine power of the new 
religion. Many of them, however, had not sufficient self- 
denial to renounce everything anti-Christian in sentiment 
and opinion. Their heart was divided more or less between 
Christ and the world, and they could not take the narrow 
way of earnest repentance and childlike faith. Hence their 
illumination, in respect at least to many fundamental points, 
was a merely human one, and the principle of their life, a 
selfish one. They deemed themselves to excel their con- 
temporaries in the understanding of divine revelation ; but 
the systems which they self-complacently constructed were 
falsifications of Christian doctrine, and the higher esoteric 
associations into which they segregated from the common 
fraternity of the church, and which the church steadfastly 
discountenanced, in the end became heretical sects. Of 
these there were four classes, during this first period : — 

1. The JndaistiCj who sought to fuse Christianity with a 
dead and formal pseudo-Judaism. 

2. The Oriental' T%eosqphiCi who strove to make over 
Christian truth into a philosophico-theosophic scheme, by 
combining the gospel with the Eastern theosophies. 

3. The FanatiC'Asceticaly who would introduce a hyper* 
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spirituality, together with its accompaniments spiritaal pride 
and unreasoning asceticism, into the Christian religion and 
church. 

4. The RcUionalistiCf who sought to form and shape the 
system of revehition by the limited conceptions of an under- 
standing narrowed and weakened by sin ; this class were 
sometimes Judaizing, and sometimes Paganizing in their 
bent, according to the influences bearing upon them. 



§ 42. 

ABCH-HEBETICS (SO-CALLED). 
1 1 1 i g De Haeresiarchis aeyi apostolid. 

The long series of heretics is opened by some men of the 
time of the apostles, to whose tendencies more importance 
has sometimes been attached than is due to them. Some 
of the ancient fathers, for example, in their endeavors to ex- 
hibit a system of error running parallel with the evangelical 
system, and antagonistic to it, from the very first, have deem- 
ed it warrantable to designate by the name of '^ Arch-here- 
•tics " three men of the Apostles' time, of heretical tendencies 
indeed, but insignificant in their influence. These were : — 

1. Simon Magus^ of Gitton in Samaria,^ according to his 
own pretence an incarnation of the creative mundane spirit, 
fl ivvc^ju^ ToO ^€ov ri fAeydXrf, Acts viii. 10, (accompanied 
by a female named Helena, — his first m««a, — an incarna- 
tion of the recipient mundane-spirit), but in fact a juggler 
and pimp who strolled through Samaria, and was revered as 
divine by the multitude, an account of magic arts. The 
miracles and preaching of the deacon and evangelist Philip, 
in Samaria, drew the multitude away from Simon, and be 
himself was baptized (Acts viii. 9 seq.). But his proposition 

1 Beapectiiig: Simon Magus, aee Jostin Martyr Apol. I., § 26, 66, and Dial, c 
Tryph. \ 120. fin. 
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to the apostles, who imparted the gift of the Holy Ghost by 
the laying on of hands, that they should for money bestow 
upon himself the power of doing the like,* drew upon him 
the rebuke of Peter, which, however, as well as his bap- 
tism, made no impression upon him. This encounter of 
Simon with the apostle Peter gave him an exaggerated im- 
portance in the eyes of the first Christians. He passed with 
them for the representative of fanatics and magicians, — 
the antagonists of the true preachers of the gospel, — and 
fictitious accounts of various kinds (for example of several 
formal disputations with Peter^ according to the Clementines; 
also the fabulous story of his death by drowning, in a voy- 
age undertaken in opposition to Peter, according to Sulpic. 
Sev. Hist. IL 28) became mixed with his history. Inasmuch 
as we know of no other Simon, it is very possible that Simon 
Magus may have given the first impulse towards the forma- 
tion of the Gnosticising sect of Simoniansj mentioned by 
Lrenaeus (Adv. Haer. I. 23), and Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. II. p. 383 ; VII. p. 165). 

2. DosUheuSy also of Samaria, the founder of a sect entire- 
ly disconnected from the Christians. His party, according 
to some accounts, regarded him as the Messiah promised in 
Deuteronomy xviii. 18. Though a very insignificant sect in 
the 3d century, it was in existence in the 6th. Dositheus 
himself, deserted by the people, died in a cavern from hunger, 
a fugitive, and an ascetic' 

3. Menander^ likewise a Samaritan, a pretended pupil of 
Simon Magus, and of the same craft, who also claimed to 
be the Messiah and God-man. 



' The Belling and baying of spiritaalities, afler the 6th centniji was denomina- 
ted " Simony." 
' Ck>mp. Origen in Johan. Toul XIY. p. 219. 
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JudaisHe Sects. 

Keander Church History, I. 341^366. Qieseler Ueber die Kasuier imd 
Ehioniten, in Stiiadlin asd Tuchiraar'a Archir. Bd. IV. St S. Mo ah aim 
Commentaries, I. § 39-43. Schliemann Die Clementinen. Schwegler 
KachapostoUsche Zeitalter. 



§ 43. 



EBIOKITES, KAZABEI^S, AND ELCESAITES. 

The convention of the apostles and elders at Jerasalem 
(Acts XV.) had unanimously decided that faith in Christ, 
alone, justifies and saves the soul, and had consequently not 
required of the Gentile-Christians the observance of the Jew- 
ish ceremonial law, while at the same time they allowed the 
Jewish- Christians their accustomed observance of it Hence, 
in the first days of the church, in case it happened that church- 
es composed wholly of Jewish- Christians wore an aspect in 
regard to externals strikingly different from those made up 
of Gentile- Christians, they were by no means looked upon 
as sectaries or schismatics. Only a small party among them 
bore, from the beginning, such a character; those, namely, 
who, not content with the liberty conceded of observing the 
Jewish ceremonial law, insisted that its observance was also 
binding upon all Christians. But in process of time, all Jew- 
ish-Christians who continued to cling to the observance of 
the ceremonial law acquired a certain sectarian bias and 
vein. The church at Jerusalem, in particular, by far the 
most important of the Jewish-Christian churches, naturally, 
from the very first, and even in its retreat at Pella during the 
Jewish war, harmonized in the observance of the ceremonial 
law. But after the fall of the holy city, many of them per- 
ceived the indications of the Divine hand, and when at length 
Hadrian issued his order forbidding the Jews to settie again 
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either in the district of Jeraaalem, or in the city of Aelia 
Capitolina built in its place, a portion of the Jerusalem church, 
recognizing and revering with increasing intelligence the Di- 
vine purpose, openly renounced the Jewish ceremonial law, 
mingled with their brethren of Gentile origin, and received a 
Gentile- Christian as their bishop. The consequence of this 
was, that those Palestine Christians, who held the observ- 
' ance of the ceremonial law to be necessary, whether only for 
themselves relatively, or for the whole church absolutely, and 
who for this reason could not come into this change, from 
this time onward constituted a party separate from the Chris- 
tian church under the name of EbionUes ; or rather they con- 
stituted two parties (as Justin Martyr distinguishes them, 
though not by two different names, Dial. C. Tryph. § 47), — 
one, a stricter and positively heretical branch, which gradual- 
ly acquired exclusively the name of EbionUes ; the other, a 
more moderate and liberal, a more catholic and non-heretic- 
al branch, denominated NazareneSj which, however, contin- 
ued to grow and increase more and more in isolation from 
the general church. 

The NazareneSy (a name originally applied, according to 
Acts xxiv. 5, to all Christians among the Jews, and which is 
first found in Jerome, Comm. in Jesai., in this narrower ap- 
plication), did not assert the necessity of an observance of 
the ceremonial law by the Gentile- Christians, recognized 
Paul as the teacher of revealed truth for the heathen, and 
departed from the doctrine of the general church in no essen- 
tial point. The Ebumites^ on the contreury, (this name, also, 
in all probability was at first a general one for all Jewish- 
Christians, and became gradually limited to the separatists 
among them, in which stricter use it is found in Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, and Origen),^ asserted the absolute obligation of 

* Aooording to TertalUan*8 improbable statement, the sect was founded by an 
indlyidaal, Ebion by name, and called after "him. Origen in Matt. c. 12 more 
correctly deiiTea the name from ')^*>aR. though not becaose of their meagre reli- 
gions belief, — since according to Epiphanins the Ebionites gave themseWes the 
name, — bat rather because of their ontward porerty leading to a community of 
goods, or because claiming to hare that porerty of spirit upon which Christ be- 
stowed a blessing. 
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all Christians to observe the ceremonial law, hereticated the 
Apostle Paul (Orlgen in Jerem. Horn. 18, j^ 12), and, holding 
the then current Jewish idea of the Messiah as a mere man 
endowed at his baptism with supernatural gifts, denied the 
existence of a divine nature in Christ.^ Only once a year, 
on the feast of the passover, according to Epiphanius (Haer. 
XXX. 16), they partook, in remembrance of the last supper 
of Christ, of a sacrament with unleavened bread and water 
only. 

This seems to be the substance of all that can be relied 
upon with certainty, in the ancient accounts respecting this 
Judaizing party in the early church ; the accounts themselves 
in regard to particular points are often discordant and vacil- 
lating,^ and there is as yet no complete reconciliation and 
settiement of all the discrepancies. The recent assumption 
of the existence of a species of Gnostic Ebionitism^ a Juda- 
ism absorbed in Gnostic elements, existing along with the 
common Jewish Ebionitism, seems to be supported upon 
historical grounds;' while, on the contrary, the theory of 
Baur and his school which reduces the whole of primitive 
Christianity to Ebionitism, out of which purer elements were 
not formed until the 2d century, rests upon arbitrary combi- 
nations, not to mention that the hypothesis of an improve- 
ment and purification of Christianity, in the 2d century, is 
as unproved as the assumed Ebionitism of evei^thing pre- 
vious. 

A Judaizing-Gnostic sect, the Elcesaites^ accorded with 
the Ebionites in rejecting the Apostie Paul. Origen (in Eu- 
seb. VI. 38) warns the church against their opinion that an 
outward denial of Christ is a matter of indifference, provided 

1 Some of them, according to Origen, C. Cels. V. 61, denied the miracnloos 
birth of JesoB ; others affinned it. Origen (in Matt. T. XI. 12) declares the whole 
sect to differ yery little from the Jews. 

' Justin. Martyr. Dial c. Tryph.; Irenaens Adr. Haer. I. 26, and elsewhere; 
Origen, in many places, e. g. in Matt. T. XVI. c 12, in Jerem. Hom. 18, § 12, In 
Matt. T. XL c. 12, C. Gels. V. 61 ; Epiphanios Haer. 80; the Clementines in 
many places, particularly Hom. 15, c. 7-9. 

* By S c h 1 i e m a n n : Die Clementinen, and D o rn e r: Person Cbristi, Th. 
L Abth. 1, ** Cerinthische Ebioniten." 
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it be not an inward denial of the heart Their name is de- 
rived from Elxai, a Jew of Trajan's time, whom Epiphanius 
(Haer. XIX. 1) mentions as one of the Essenes. 

Not much is known with certainty respecting the Gospel 
acknowledged by the Ebionites and Nazarenes. Probably 
this Judaizing division nsed as their Oospel a very much 
corrupted recension of the Hebrew Grospel of Matthew, which 
is known under the name of the Gospel of the Hebrews ; and 
this again in two different recensions, — the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, and the Gospel of the Ebionites. The Gospel 
of the Hebrews is unfortunately lost, and even the accounts 
of the Hebrew Matthew are only the ancient though credible 
testimony of witnesses who themselves used only the Greek 
Matthew. 



Oriental' Tkeosophic Sects. 



THE GNOSTICS. 

Original Sources: I r e n a e n 8 Adr. HMreses. Tertallian ContnMar- 
cionem, De praescriptioDibaB haereticorami Adr. Yalentinianos, and Scorpiace 
contra Gnostioos. Epiphanias Contra haereses, Clemens Alex an* 
drinns, and O rig en, in scattered notices. PlotinnsEnnead. II. lib. 9. 

Compare : K e a n d e r Genetische Entwickelnng der gnost. Systeme ; Chnrch 
History, I. 366-478. D o rn er Person Christi, Th. I. Abth. 1, S. 324 seq., and 
355 seq. B a n r Die Christliche Gnosis (particularly pp. 122-414). M o h 1 e r 
TJeber den Ursprung des Gnostidsmus. Matter Histoire crit dn Gnostidsme. 
L e w a 1 d Comm. do doctrina gnostica. M o s h e i m Commentaries, I. f 41-65, 
§ 70. Bitter Gescbichte d. christl. Pbilosophie, Llll. Burton Heresies 
of the Apostolic Age. Beausobre Histoire du Manich^me, 2 T. 4. 
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NATUKE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF GNOSTICISM. 

1. The second class of heretical sects, the germs of which* 
are also faintly visible in the time of the apostles, sought to 
convert the simple and practical gospel into a speculative 
philosophy of religion, by subordinating it to the Oriental- 
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theoBophic systems, and subjecting it to their tests. Some 
of these sects were more moderate in comparison with othersi 
while others were more bold and extreme ; of the former were 
the Gnostics, of the latter the Manichaeans. 

FifAai^, in the more general signification of the term, is a 
deeper insight into the nature and interior connections of 
religious truth. Such a fp&ai^, involving a profounder ap* 
prehension of all Christian doctrine, was one of the x&pia-fia- 
ra of the primitive church (1 Cor. xii. 8). From this, by a 
perversion, the Gnosis of the Gnostics took its name. As 
in all the ancient Oriental religions, the deeply corrupting 
distinction prevailed, between an esoteric decline for the 
priesthood and an exoteric one for the people, those Oriental 
theosophers, Jewish or (xentile as the case might be, who 
had nominally adopted Christianity, endeavored in the 2d 
century to force this distinction upon the Christian church. 
In this manner, an esoteric pliilosophy of religion was rankly 
and rapidly formed that was not only in rudest and most 
contemptuous opposition to the despised irlari^ or ho^a r&v 
woXK&v, but was in its essential substance a total falsifica- 
tion of evangelical truth (Luke x. 21). This scheme was 
now designated by the name of Fv&av:, by a more restricted 
application of a term used in the Alexandrine school, and 
previously in the apostolic age. 

2. Gnosticism is of twofold species; according as it recog- 
nizes a connection between the Old and New Testaments, 
and regards the former as preparatory in some sort to the 
latter, thereby acknowledging to some extent the significance 
of Judaism; or, according as it recklessly tears the two 
asunder, and stands in only a purely polemic attitude to- 
wards the Old Testament. 

The Gnostics of the first sort, — spiritual descendants of 
those teachers of false doctrine combatted by Paul in the 
^ first epistle to the Corinthians, still more plainly in Colos- 
sians, and plainest of all in his pastoral letters, and also by 
John in his episties, — were most of them Jews originally. 
Jewish theological schools in Syria and Alexandria had for 
a long time endeavored, by means of an allegorical interpre- 
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iation of the Old Testament, and the foisting in of spurious 
writings of patriarchs and prophets, to mix Judaism with 
the Oriental theosophy, particularly that of Zoroaster, and, 
at Alexandria especially, to connect it with the Platonic 
philosophy. Proceeding from the Oriental idea, that the 
knowledge of God, the eternal Being of beings, can be con- 
veyed down only as a mystery among the educated few, 
while the masses, incapable of rising to this height of con- 
templation, can only worship the powers and spirits which 
flow forth from the Supreme as his manifestation, — such 
e. g. as the Divinities of the Pagan, and the Angel of the 
Jew, — these Jewish theosophers regarded the entire Jewish 
people as the people of God indeed, but considered them- 
selves alone to be the ^laparjK 1/017T09 and irvevfjtaruco^, in did- 
tinction from the great multitude of the ^la-patjX omj^^o? 
and aofKuc&i. Only among themselves, they supposed, had 
the knowledge of the concealed deity been diffused; the 
people on the contrary had been led by the Angel, the Demi- 
urge, who, as the instrument of God, had produced the 
visible world, and who, unconsciously ruled by the ideas 
imparted to him by the absolute deity, was the representative 
of the Supreme, and by the mass of the people was mis- 
taken for him. On passing over to Christianity, these Jew- 
ish theosophers modified their views as follows: through 
Christianity, the eternally perfect God, represented by the 
Demiurge and unknown to the world at large, and only 
dimly perceived by a few spiritual men, was for the first time 
revealed ; and through Christianity, those eternal ideas by 
which the Demiurge was unconsciously directed were brought 
to light, and the true spiritual meaning of the hitherto mis- 
understood Jewish religion was displayed. These views 
were shared also by many Gentile speculatists on their 
renouncing paganism, and in this way arose a class of Judor 
istic Gnostics who recognized, more or less, the truth of the 
Old Testament 

Of a different aspect was the Gnosticism of such theoso- 
phers as had been pagans previous to their adoption of Chris- 
tianity, — and pagans of a class who thoroughly despised 
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Judaism. These carried over their contempt for the Jewish 
religion, into their own narrow and erroneons apprehension 
of Christianity. They now violently rent the Judaism of the 
Old Testament out of all connection with the Christian 
religion, and separated themselves, — with regard to some 
individual points, though their essential principles and many 
of their conclusions were the same, — from the Judaistic 
Gnostic, so far as to regard the Demiurge, the revealer of 
Judaism, as being not simply a subordinate instrument of 
the Supreme deity, but a hostile enemy to him. In this 
manner arose, with many gradations, a class of AntuJudaistic 
Gnostics. 

3. That question, which from the first has most occupied 
the attention of the speculating mind, — whence is the 
world, and whence is evU, — was the problem of the Gnostic 
philosophy of religion. How does the finite come from the 
infinite ? How can God be the author of a material uni- 
verse ? the holy and perfect God, the author of a world in 
which there is so much of defect and of sin ? How comes 
the lofty and god-like spirit of man to be imprisoned in a 
hampering body, and within a world of limitation ? These, 
and such like questions, the Gnostics attempted to answer ; 
not, as did the Occidental mind, by logical reflection and in 
defined conceptions, but, as did the Oriental mind, by figu- 
rative notions, under which they set forth their ideas allego- 
rically, and in which very often metaphor and conception 
were inseparably confounded with each other. 

The Gnostic answer to these questions led to the enuncia- 
tion of the two principal doctrines upon which Gnosticism 
rests : those of Emanation and Zhuilism. From an unfolding 
of the germs of life and perfection that are eternally inclosed 
in the one Supreme Being, all existence has gradually been 
formed in a connected chain, — like many flames from one 
light, like many numbers from the first unit, like thoughts 
and feelings from one soul, — the more perfect as it is nearer, 
and the more imperfect as it is more removed from, the 
primal centre and substance. This is the doctrine of Emor 
nation^ which appears in all the Oriental religions, and which 
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is the direct contrary of The doctrine of Creation from nothinff, 
— the latter regarding the origin of the Finite as an inex- 
plicable miracle of divine omnipotence ; the former sensu- 
ously explaining it as the mere shaping of a pre-existing 
material. But this still left the existence of evil unaccounted 
for ; since the unholy could not spring from the holy, even 
in the most remote gradations and unfoldings, neither could 
the world of pure spirit, the higher intelligible realm, be 
transmuted into matter. Hence most of the Gnostics con- 
nected with the doctrine of Emanation, that of Dualism^ or 
the assumption of an eternal principle of evil opposite to 
God. At this point, however, two different modes of con- 
ceiving the subject took their start, though each often touched 
the other at many mid-points, and both frequently run into 
each other in their minor and secondary branchings. These 
two methods appear in the Syrian^ and the Alexandrine 
Gnostics ; the first. Oriental and mythical in their bent, the 
last, Grecian and speculative. The Syrian Gnosticism, join- 
ing on upon the Old-Persian doctrine of Ormusd, the princi- 
ple of good and of light, and Ahriman, the principle of evil 
and of darkness, held to the existence of an active and 
wildly-raging kingdom of evil or matter, which by its attack 
upon the kingdom of light has introduced into the system 
of things a mingling of liglft and darkness, of the Divine 
and the Undivine, and thereby, through the demiurgic work- 
ing of the divine element which obtains in this mixture, has 
given existence to the lower visible world, which is thus a 
compound of light and matter. The Alexandrine Gnosti- 
cism, on the other hand, following the Platonic conception 
of the "Tkri, saw in the Undivine merely something dead, 
unessential, inane, and only externally hindering the devel- 
opment of the divine life-germs, — an inert chaos, which in 
and of itself could make no positive assault upon the 
Divine ; but inasmuch as the evolutions of the divine germs 
become weaker and fainter, in proportion as they are more 
distant from the first member of the series, the product at 
the outer verge of the kingdom of light comes out defective, 
and by reason of its inherent weakness sinks into chaos, or, 

21 
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according to another statement, the lulness of the divine life 
slightly spills over into chaos. Chaos now, for the first time, 
receives an animated life; by means of the Demiurge the 
visible sensible Creation is formed, bat the Hyle now comes 
into active opposition to the Divine, and Satan, evil spirits, 
and hylic men^ are its products. 

4. Considering the character of this cosmogony of the 
Gnostics, in which the visible system of the universe pre- 
supposes a fall from the highest Deity, a disturbance of the 
harmony of being, it was to be expected that the doctrine of 
Redemption would by no means be lacking in their systems, 
but would rather hold an essential place. But while the 
Gnostics lost themselves in speculations and imaginations 
respecting the influence of Redemption upon the whole uni- 
verse, its practical significance receded almost entirely into 
the back-ground, and the doctrine itself was drawn over 
from the moral and ethical province into the merely physical. 
The chief thing, in the eye of the Gnostic, was what the 
Redeeming Spirit had accomplished by his mere phenomenal 
appearance^ while the significance of his redemptive passion 
was misapprehended or even vilified. In the Gnostic sys- 
tem, also, there was no true estimate of the example of the 
Redeemer as one for humanity. This was an inevitable 
consequence from the erroneoiA conception which the Gnos- 
tic entertained of the Person of Christ As in his scheme 
the visible creation and its author were degraded far below 
the invisible world and the supreme God, so also in the 
Person of Christ the visible was torn asunder from the 
invisible, the human from the divine. The Gnostic readily 
acknowledged the manifested Godhead in Christ, but a true 
union of Deity and humanity in his person appeared to him 
to be an absurdity. Here, three minor Gnostic theories took 



1 The Gnostics generally held that one of three natares was pecnllar to each 
man, and that he conld not rise above it. Hence they divided mankind into 
three classes : n^vfiueruui^ who long for the eternal and divine, and seek the 
TnM-is ; Ifvxucoi, who live a worldly life, yet without gross sin, and for whom 
irltrrts is sufficient ; 'TXucoi^ destitute of all moral feeling, who live in sensnality, 
and are nded by matter and the principle of eviL 
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their start, sometimes sharply diifering from each other, but 
sometimes also flowing into each other. Some (the Doee- 
ta€j from So/ceiv) beheld in the Redeemer merely a divine 
spirit, who had not actually appeared as a real man, but had 
assumed an apparently sensuous form in order that he might 
be perceived by men.^ Others, on the other hand, held that 
the human in Christ was not a mere deceptive appearance ; 
but they attributed to him a peculiar and unique humanity, 
— not a cr&fxa vKlkov, but a o-S/xa ^^v^jueov or 'irP€v/JumK6v. 
Lastly, a third class, adopting in part the cu^ent Jewish 
idea of the Messiah, beheld in Jesus a true and proper man, 
one like all other men, but did not regard him as the Re- 
deemer strictly so called. They separated the divinity and 
humanity of Christ into two persons, by holding that from 
the time of his baptism to the time of his passion, a Grenius 
of a high order, 6 avto Xpurr6^, sent from the Supreme Deity, 
had been united with the man Jceqis, who employed the 
man Jesus, rov Kara Xpiarov, merely as his instrument, and 
that this higher Genius alone was the Redeemer strictly so 
called. 

5. So far as concerns the ethics of the Onostics : as they 
departed essentially from the spirit of the Gospel in faith, so 
also did they in life and practice. And yet they were not 
wanting in a certain species of moral earnestness. From 
their doctrine of matter, as the principle of evil, a strict ascet- 
icism very naturally flowed. Yet we find instances among 
them in which, from this same dualistic principle, an entire- 
ly difierent tendency proceeded, — such a contempt of the 
material world as led to the maxim, that to the wise man 
the earthly, in all its forms, is a matter of total indifierence, 
and that the wise man should be able to surrender himself to 

m 

sensuous lusts without thereby disturbing in the least the 
tranquillity of his contemplation. 

The ethical maxims of those Gnostic sects who did not, 
as did the majority, connect dualism with the doctrine of 

' This Tiew I^atins opposes, — upon the foandation laid in the Logos-doe- 
trine of the apostle John, — in his Epistles (Ad Ephes. c 7, 18 ; Ad Smyr. c. 1- 
8). SeeNiemeyer DeDocetis. 
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emanationi but who united Pantheism with it, were especial- 
ly corrapting. The incomprehensible divine primal essence, 
they held, is the only thing that really exists. From this, all 
being flows forth, and into this all returns. All individual 
definitude, all personality, is limitation, a merely transient 
form, and of no significance for the wise man, who stands at 
the highest point of view. He, consequently, is lifted above 
the laws of moredity, as well as above all laws. For him, 
entity and non-entity, good and evil, asceticism and volup- 
tuousness, are identical, and he must prove his perfection by 
absorption in contemplation in the midst of all excesses. It 
is no wonder that even the pagan Porphyry (De abstinenta 
L 40) lashes the horrible debaucheries of such Christians. 

6. The number of the Gnostics, and the extent of their in- 
fluence, cannot now be accurately determined. Yet, owing 
to the general intellectual activity of the time,^ Gnostics ap- 
pear almost everywhere in Christendom, though it is rare to 
find that the Gnostic club is superior in numbers and strength 
to the local church. The 2d century was the blooming pe- 
riod of Gnosticism ; it has lost its energy in the 3d century, 
is prostrate in the 4th, and almost wholly disappears in the 
6th. 

* ^ In GnosticUm, — bsjs Dorner, — we see the awakenings on a vast scale, of 
an intellectual interest in Christianity as a system of truths and the heretofore 
slnggish deyelopment of Christian science receired, indirectly, from it, an im- 
pulse that lasted for centuries. If we except the present time, never has there 
been such a powerful hankering for pure cof^ition, in Christendom, as existed 
then." This desire for knowledge howerer was unaccompanied by moral and 
spiritual crayings. The Gnostic sought to know Christianity as truth merely, 
and not as life. 
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CERINTHUS. 

The series of Gnostics, at first few and far between, is 
opened by CerirUhus, of Asia Minor, a eontemporaiy and fel- 
low-inhabitant of the Apostle John in his old age (comp. § 
17). This heretic was inclined, with the Ebionite, to iden- 
tify Christianity and Pseudo-Judaism, — including in this 
latter the Jewish chiliastic views ; and also, with the Gnos- 
tic, to effect the combination of the two systems in a highly 
speculative method, and in a way that degraded the person- 
ality of Christ This double tendency in Cerinthus best re- 
conciles the conflicting accounts respecting him; for Lre- 
naeus. Adv. Haer. I. 26, describes him as a Gnostic, holding 
a system entirely similar to the later Gnostic systems ; Epi- 
phanius, on the contrary, Haer. 8 (or 28), represents him as 
a defender of the absolute necessity of observing the ceremo- 
nial law ; and Caius of Rome, and Dionysius of Alexandria, 
in Euseb. HI. 28, describe him as a gross Chiliast^ 

According to Lrenaeus, Cerinthus held that the visible 
world was not produced immediately by the supreme and 
perfect Deity, but by a subordinate spirit, the Demiurge, a 
servant-angel, through whom also the law had been given ; 
that the absolute God was unknown to the world until he 
was revealed through the Christian religion, the only imme- 
diate revelation of the supreme Deity ; that the true Messiah 
was not the man Jesus, but the highest of the heavenly 
Genii, the divine Logos, who was connected with the man 
Jesus at his baptism, and wrought in him up to the time of 
his passion. With this Gnostic theory, Cerinthus, inasmuch 

* See D r n e r Fenon Christi, p. 310 seq. Also Schmidt Cerinthiu ein 
judaisirender Chriflt ; F a a 1 u a Historia Ceriothi, in hia Introdao. in N. T. 
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as his Ebionitism was of the more refined species as his 
Cbristology shows, would be able to connect, as Epiphanius 
asserts he did, the Old-Testament ceremonial-religion as a 
symbolic vesture for his Gnosis. He could do this the more 
easily, since, also according to Epiphanius, he did not insist 
upon the observance of the whole ceremonial law, but, as 
did many mystic Jewish sects, of only a part of it Further- 
more, the statement of Caius and Dionysius that Cerinthus 
expected a millennial Messianic reign at the end of the ages 
is the more readily reconcilable with his Gnosticism, when 
we remember that Caius and Dionysius were the most vehe- 
ment opposers of Chiliasm, and have probably represented 
the views of Cerinthus as being more gross than they really 
were. According to Epiphanius, Cerinthus denied the re- 
surrection of Christ, and expected this event at the begin- 
ning of the millennial reign ; a statement which, though not 
very well authenticated, would agree well with the Cbristo- 
logy of Cerinthus, according to which the divine Logos may 
have deserted the man Jesus at the time of his passion, in 
drder io a re-union with him at the time when he should be 
raised from the dead, to establish his kingdom of glory upon 
the earth. 



§ 46. 



BASILIDES. 

Bdsilides^ of Syria according to Epiphanius, lived about 
the year 125 in Alexandria, and there founded a Gnostic 
school, which his son Isidorus continued after him. 

His system is founded upon the doctrine of Emanation, as 
shaped by the sacred number seven and the sacred number 
of the days in the year, combined with the doctrine of Dual- 
ism. In order to the production of anything finite, the pow- 
ers and perfections which lie undeveloped in the incompre- 
hensible concealed first essence (6 ^609 cucaTovo/uurTos) must 
first come forth as individual self-subsistences. These seven 
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(according to the number of the days of the week, o( the 
planets, etc., Comp. Rev. i. 4), divine powers, — four intel- 
lectual : vov^f the X0709 which reveals it, the reflective power 
^p6v7fat<;^ and a'o<t>la ; then, might Svvafiv:, moral perfection 8^ 
Koioavvff, and inward peace etp?;!^, -— constitute the middle 
member between the unsearchable being of God and the 
creation developed from him, and, in combination with the 
original divine unit unfolded in and by them, make up the 
irpdrrq orfSodf;, the Octave, or ground of all existence. From 
these seven Swdfiei^: the whole world of spirits emanates, by 
gradations of sevens, each lower group being the inferior 
image of the higher. Three hundred and sixty-five of these 
seplads run themselves off, growing gradually feebler, and 
closing with the lowest class of spirits. This number 365 
is contained in the mystic watch-word of the Basilideans, 
ifipd^a^ or dfipaad^, formed after the Greek mode of reckon- 
ing numbers by the alphabet From a mingling of the 
kingdom of darkness or of the vKij, — probably, according 
to Basilides, through a positive attack, — with some parts 
of this spirit-kingdom, and the consequent mixture of light 
and darkness, of life and death, of mind and matter, there 
arose, — under the particular influence of the first of the seven 
spirits in the last of the 365 gradations, who was called 6 apx<^» 
— the visible world, in which now, from the stone the lowest 
species of existence, up to man the highest, a soul chained 
by matter was continuaUy striving to set itself free. Over 
this earthly world, the Archon presided. He also was the 
special leader of the Jewish people, and was unconsciously 
guided, in the construction of the Jewish religion as in the 
construction of the world, by the ideas of the supreme Deity, 
which ideas were first revealed in Christianity. The Archon 
conducts the whole process of purifying the inferior fallen 
spirits through the transmigration of souls ; but the highest 
and ultimate aim, — the bringing back of those loftier na- 
tures of the kingdom of light, who stood above him, to their 
original communion with the absolute God, — was beyond 
the reach of the limited powers of this lower Archon. Hence 
the supreme Deity himself enters into the course of the 
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world as a Redeemer, and Christianity appears. With the 
highly-gifted man Jesus, who was the Messiah promised 
and sent by the Archon, the votk was united at the baptism 
in Jordan, in order to the restoration of harmony in the uni- 
verse. The voir; now works through the man Jesus up to 
the time of the Passion, which the man then endured alone ; 
for, like all human suffering, it was the atonement which he 
owed for personal guilt incurred in an antecedent life. The 
iHw, through Jesus as his organ, reveals for the first time 
the concealed Deity, restores the higher fallen spirits to com- 
munion with the kingdom of light, and imparts to them the 
divine life of this kingdom. Entrance into the kingdom 
thus established by the Redeemer, by a surrendry to it of the 
mind in reflection, is faith. The Archon himself, through 
the appearing of the vov^, comes to a conscious knowledge 
of this higher ordonnance of the universe, and subjects him- 
self to it. The final end of the whole plan is the universal 
victory of the kingdom of light, the extinction by fire of all 
the evil diffused in matter, and the sole continuance of the 
kingdom of light in its manifold gradations. 

The ruling principle in the ethics of Basilides was, that 
man should purify himself more and more from the evil 
foreign to him, and attain to the free development of his 
spiritual nature (Comp. Alex. Strom. XL p. 409 ; III. p. 427. 
Ed. Sylb. Col.). 

A sect of Basilideans existed far into the 4th century ; but 
those "Basilideans" whom Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. I. 24) de- 
scribes as men who, under pretence that the perfectly holy 
are free from all law, gave themselves up to lusts of all sorts, 
are to be regarded (according to Clem. Alex. Strom. III. in 
initio) as false adherents of Basilides, Pseudo-Basilidecms^ 
who did not harmonize with him even in their theoretical 
principles, but were Anti-Judaistic Gnostics and Docetae. 
They gradually destroyed the historical connection, — as- 
sumed by Basilides, — between Christianity and the Old 
Testament, by asserting the apostasy of the god of the 
Jews, regarded the life of Jesus as a mere scenic phenom- 
enon, and, in their elevation above all positive religions, held 
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it to be a matter of indifference to deny one who had suf- 
fered only a seeming crucifixion, and to sacrifice to idols. 



§ 47. 



VALENTINUS AND mS SCHOOL, 

VdlentinuSj sL native of Egypt, who came from Alexandria 
to Rome about 140, and died either there or at Cyprus, has 
left a peculiarly constructed system, the most ingenious and 
fanciful of all the Gnostic schemes, founded upon the doc- 
trine of the sexual distinction as the condition of all devel- 
opment of life, and upon Platonic ideas. 

According to the Valentinian Gnosticism, there emanate 
from the highest original Being, denominated Bv^6<: or Auovj 
the divine energies (Biwdfiei^;) denominated al&ve;, who are 
the revealers and representatives of the original unfathomable 
^on or Abyss. Since one and the same law of sex per- 
vades all grades of being, the evolving process brings out 
from the bottomless Abyss masculine and feminine aeons, in 
pairs, the male complementary to the female, through whose 
connection and inworking the chain of life unfolds. Of such 
pairs ((Tv^vyuu), Valentinus assumed fifteen, making in all 
thirty aeons, who constitute an octave (i^Socv;)^ a decade 
(Scita^), and a do-decade (ScoSeioz?). The first circle, of eight, 
is composed as follows : First, the primal Bu^6<:, and 0-1717 
or evuoui, his self-consciousness ; from these emanate vov^ or 
fLovcTfevfyi, and aKr[^€ui ; then, from these emanate yJrfo^t and 
fG)7; ; and, lastly, from these emanate av^pamo^, the archetype 
of man, and iKKkrjaia, the archetype of the church. The 
second circle, of ten, is formed in a similar manner by ema- 
nations from X0709 and (foii;. The third circle, of twelve 
aeons, flows in like manner from ai/^ponro^ and iKKXtfauu 
But as all existence has its ground in the self-limitation of 
the Bythos, the existence of all creaturely existences rests 
also upon limitation, and hence the ^on Horus (0/909), — 

22 
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the begetter of Bythos himself considered as one 6f the 
syzygies, and who stands on the verge of the Aeonian king* 
dom, but does not belong to it, — plays an important part 
in the system of Valentinus. The whole world of aeons 
Valentinus denominates to ^Xifpcofto, the fulness of the 
divine Being, in distinction from Chaos, to Kevov or /Upoofia 
the void, ^ t^i; or the kingdom of matter and evil. All 
development of life in its lower forms proceeds from a min- 
gling of the divine life-germs with dead matter ; the former 
sinking down from the Pleroma into the K^noma. These 
life-germs, by which life was first imparted to the Hyle, were 
contained in ao<f>la or '^rt^ r&v iravrtov, the lowest of the 
feminine aeons which yet was exalted high above all contact 
with the Hyle. From the almost violently passionate striving 
of this aeon to unite itself with the Bythos and to explore its 
abyss of beingi, a disharmony arose within the Pleroma, and 
the result was a defective, immature product, a feeble, inade- 
quate image of the heavenly Wisdom, — the inferior World- 
soul, fi KOLTfo croif>la, hf^fjiflicvi or ^Aj(aficl& (i. e. nitan). This 
sinks down from the Pleroma, wanders about upon the out- 
side of it, imparts germs of life to matter, and forms the 
Demiurge, who now creates the visible world. In the visible 
world, consequently, there is only an imperfect and diseased 
manifestation of the divine Wisdom. But it is not always 
to remain such. The revelation of the divine Wisdom in 
the world will ultimately reach perfection, and the lower 
mundane-soul will at length reach the point at which it will 
be a complete image of the higher. This is to take place 
through the introduction of Christianity into the world. 

In the visible world substances of three kinds are mingled : 
1. The irvevfuiTucop, and the Tivevfiarueoi kindred to'the di- 
vine World-soul ; 2. The ^frvxi^v, and the 'y^vxtfcol who pos- 
sess a moral nature but are not capable of the pure appre- 
hension of the Divine, — at the head of whom stands the 
Demiurge, the special leader of the Jews, who follows blind- 
ly and unconsciously (until redemption is complete) the ideas 
of the Supreme Deity ; 3. The v)ukov, and the vKucol who 
spring from the ungodly Hyle, — at whose head stands Satan, 
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the first product of the wild force of the Hyle enlivened by 
the spark of divine life. The aim now is, to separate the 
wvevfJMTucov and '^^v^ucov in the world, from the vXucov, to con- 
duct the first back into the Pleroma, and the second into an 
intermediate place which is the present residence of the Acha- 
moth. In order to attain this end, and restore harmony in 
the Pleroma so that the divine Wisdom may obtain a per* 
feet manifestation in the visible world, two new aeons, the 
16th pair, arise, viz. : ^urm and to m/evfia aryun/, and then 
there emanates from all the aeons collectively the aeon Iqaoir; 
or aayrqp, who, as the future av^vyo^ of the Achamoth, is to 
conduct back both the Achamoth and the pneumatic na- 
tures, by means of the Gnosis, into the Pleroma, when the 
lower World-soul will be a complete image of the higher. 
This redeeming Genius, the o-o^n/p, united himself, at the 
baptism in Jordan, with a psychical Messiah promised and 
sent by the Demiurge. The function of this Saviour is to 
liberate the y^vx'u^it who are incapable of an entrance into 
the Pleroma, from the power of the Hyle, and to conduct 
them, by means of irltrrv:, to a happiness suited to. their na- 
ture. For this reason the crunrip cannot unite himself with a 
hylic body, but only with a cr&iui •^rvj^Mcoi/, — a body entirely 
resembling the human, but formed of ethereal material. This 
body, the Messiah receives from the Demiurge, and this union 
of the Soter with it lasts until the Passion of the psychical 
Messiah, and constitutes the substance of the work of re- 
demption. At last the psychical Messiah is raised up to the 
level of the Demiurge, who now gives him the government 
in his name, and the pneumatic natures are raised up into 
Pleroma, being followed by all spiritual natures who are re- 
deemed. 

The Valentinians, the most influential and important divis- 
ion of the Gnostics, continued to exist, under various modi- 
fications of their system, till into the 4th century, and later ; 
their principal seat be*ing the city of Rome. The four fol- 
lowing Gnostics, all of them of the 2d century, are the most 
distinguished of the Valentinian school. 

1. Herackon at Alexandria, the author of the first com- 
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mentary upon the Gospel of John, fragments of which are 
preserved in Origen's Commentary ; a man, with all his er- 
rors, of devout and serious character. 

2. Ptolomaeusy who, in his Epistola ad Floram (Epiphan. 
Haer. XXVIIL 3), has exhibited the Valentinian views of 
the relation of the Old to the New Testament 

3. Marcus of Palestine, in the West in the second half of 
the 2d century, who clothed the Valentinian principles in a 
symbolism borrowed from the Jewish Cabbalists. 

4. Bardesanes (in Syrian Bardaison, in Arabic writers 
called Ibn Daisan or simply Daisan), flourished about 170 at 
Edessa. He was distinguished for his learning, and was 
likewise famous for the musical form which he imparted to 
the Syriac language. In connection with his son Harmo- 
nius, he composed Syriac hymns which were still in use in 
the 4th century.' Bardesanes busied himself with astrology, 
and a fragment of his treatise wept elfiapfiiprif: (on starry in- 
fluence), is extant in Euseb. Praep. Ev. VI. 10. According 
to Eusebius, Bardesanes was first a follower of Valentinus, 
but afterwards came over to the Catholic church, still retain- 
ing some of his Valentinian doctrines. Epiphanius states 
the reverse of this. According to Ephraim Syrus, whose 
statement is the most probable, Bardesanes was always a 
Valentinian, but a moderate one, who could easily accom- 
modate himself to the church as to the '^^vj(ucoL His sect 
(in Arabic El-Daisanije) existed for some centuries. 

^ H a h n Bardesanes Gnosticos, Sjronim primus h jmnologns. 
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Anti'Judaistic Gnostics. 



§ 48. 

OPHITES. 
M 8 h e i m Eetzergeschichte (Geschichte der Scblangenbriidcr). 

The sect of Ophites arose in Egypt, perhaps before that of 
Valentinus, to whose system theirs is similar iu many re- 
spects, though less fanciful, and decidedly Anti-Judaistic. 
Much obscurity overhangs their origin, and many (Comp. 
Origines C. Cels. VL c. 28) would trace their beginnings to 
an Ante- Christian period ; a supposition favored by the fact 
that the serpent, which was their symbol, was a very ancient 
emblem and peculiar to Egypt. They derived their name 
from the serpent, which they venerated as the sacred symbol 
of the mundane-soul. They also regarded the fall of man as 
the beginning of true conscious wisdom for humanity, and 
for this reason venerated the serpent of the Temptation. 

According to the Ophites, there emanate from the Bythos : 
the irp&rfy; av^pomtyi, or the ideal man ; the hevrepof; av^pc^ 
iro^9 or the actual man, also denominated the t;to9 ai/^po^ 
irov ; and the irvevfia Sryiov. This last, as the mother of all 
life, espouses the two first, and brings forth xpwn-69 a perfect 
masculine light-nature, and cro(f>la an imperfect female one 
who is the pervading soul of the world. This <ro<f>ia, in 
seeking to be as God, fell into the Abyss and bore a son. 
This son is the Demiurge, ^laXBafiad/^ (Heb., son of Chaos), 
the first of the seven planet-princes, a being hostile to the 
Supreme Deity, and the author of Judaism which is in direct 
opposition to Christianity. The '0<^to/iop^9, an image of 
the Jaldabaoth when he looked down full of hatred and envy 
into the Hyle and saw his own reflection, is the ruler of the 
Hyle and the author of all evil. Yet, both Ophiomorphos 
and Jaldabaoth are compelled without their knowledge and 
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will to serve the designs of the Sophia. The six aogels of 
Jaldabaoth, at his selfish command, create man as their 
image, — an immense corporeal mass without a souL Jal* 
dabaoth imparts to man a living spirit, but is thereby, at 
first without knowing it, himself despoiled of the higher prin- 
ciple of life by the will of the Sophia. Man is now upon 
the point of raising himself above the Jaldabaoth, who now 
strives with all his might to hold him in the state of uncon- 
scious bondage by a command (Gen. iii.). According to 
one view of the Ophite system, the Sophia moves man to 
disobey through the instrumentality of the Ophiomorphos, 
the serpentine spirit According to another view, the Sophia 
himself, under the form of a serpent, opens the eyes of man 
from whom the knowledge of good and evil is withheld by 
the envious and narrow-minded Jaldabaoth, so that man by 
this knowledge may raise himself above him. As a punish- 
ment, Jaldabaoth banishes men fi^om the ethereal regions 
into the dark earth, and into dark bodies, where, on the one 
side, Jaldabaoth and his angels strive to suppress the higher 
consciousness within them, and, on the other side, the evil 
spirits of Hyle seek to tempt them to sin and idol worship, 
and to subject them to the punishment of the strict Jalda- 
baoth. Man is continually strengthened by the <ro^Mx» but 
he struggles in vain to release himself entirely from his bonds. 
At length the Supreme Deity himself brings about the com- 
plete redemption of man, together with the restoration of the 
Sophia also into the Pleroma. Jaldabaoth sends to man the 
psychical Messiah, Jesus, and the Supreme God sends the 
pneumatical Messiah, Christ, who unites himself with the 
former at the baptism in Jordan. But since, after this union, 
Jesus overthrows Judaism and thereby opposes instead of 
promoting the kingdom of Jaldabaoth, the god of the Jews 
permits him to be crucified. At last Jesus is raised by Christ 
to heaven, where he attracts and receives into himself all 
spirits who have by his redemption been released and puri- 
fied firom their earthly natures. The god of the Jews, on the 
contrary, sinks into the inane abyss of matter, being by de- 
grees entirely deprived of fdl his spiritual powers. 
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The Ophites represented the principal doctrines of their 
system in a symbolical figare denominated the BtarYpafifut, 
They continned to exist as a sect until the middle of the 6th 
century. 

Closely allied to the Ophites were ; — 

1. The Sethiansy named from Seth the son of Adam, to 
whom the Sophia imparted the seed of a higher spiritual 
life, in ord^r to the conquest of the hylic principle in man, 
and who at last again appeared in the person of the Messiah. 
According to the Sethian theory, two human pairs were 
created ; the one, the vkucoi from whom Cain was born, was 
made by the angel of darkness, the other, the '^^vj(ucoi from 
whom Abel was born, was created by the angel of the Demi- 
urge. In the place of Abel, the Sophia caused Seth to be 
born. 

2. The CainiteSj named from Cain, whom they particu- 
larly reverenced, as they did all the evil personages portrayed 
in the Old Testament, regarding them as the sons of Sophia 
and the enemies of the Demiurge, — in this way carrying 
the Ophite hostility to the Old Testament to a still intenser 
degree. The Cainites required of the neophyte that he 
should curse the name of Jesus, as that of the psychical 
Messiah. They held all the apostles to be narrow-minded 
men, with the exception of Judas Iscariot^ who, through the 
higher Gnosis which he possessed, brought about the death 
of Jesus and thus destroyed the kingdom of the Demiurge. 



§ 49. 



SATUBNINUS. 



Saturninus at Antioch in Syria (about 125), a contempo- 
rary of Basilides, developed a system kindred to the Basili- 
dean, yet less fanciful, moderately Anti-Judaistic, docetic, 
and strictly ascetic. From the original Being, the irarifp 
arpHDoro^^ the world of spirits unfolds in gradations. In the 
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last grade, on the line between the kingdom of light and the 
wildly-raging kingdom of the evil principle a-aravd^, stand 
seven spirits, fallen indeed from the unknown Father, yet 
contending against the kingdom of Satan. ^ Their chief is 
the god of the Jews. These seven inferior spirits, who 
animate the planets, and from whom, either with or against 
their will, the whole sensuous world proceeds, {Ayyekoi /coafio- 
Kpdrop^), are separated from the kingdom of light, and only 
a faint mock-gleam shimmers down upon them from the far 
distance, or in their own recollection only. In order to 
obtain this ray and keep it in their own kingdom, they form 
man after its image. But the work of their feeble hands is 
too weak for the conflict with evil, and is unable even to 
erect itself. The supreme Deity now takes compassion upon 
this creature made in the image of those dwelling in bis 
own kingdom of light, and pours into the nature of man a 
portion of his own divine life, which now constitutes in man 
the TrvevfuiTiKov, or god-like principle. To this race of men, 
Satan now sets in opposition another race of men who carry 
within themselves only the hylic principle. In order, now, 
to liberate the pneumatic men from the dominion of the 
Hyle and Satan, as well from that of the god of the Jews 
and the other planetary spirits, and to raise them to the 
realm of light, and destroy both of the hostile kingdoms, 
the supreme God sends down to earth his highest Grenius, 
the 1HW, as a Redeemer, who manifests himself in a sensuous 
form that is such only in appearance, since the vov^ cannot 
enter into connection with the starry kingdom or the material 
world. In order to keep from all contact with the evil prin- 

fle, the Saturninians refrained from marriage and the eating 
flesh. The sect disappears in the 2d century, being prob- 
ably absorbed in the Marcionite Gnostics. 
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§ 50. 



TATIAN, AND THE ENCRATITES. 

To the Gnostics, and in all probability to the Anti-Judaistic 
division of them, belonged the EncratUes (EyKpaTiTa4)j — 
so denominated from their strict abstinence, particularly from 
marriage as a work of the Evil Spirit They were also 
called HydroparastateSj because they held the use of wine to 
be sinful, and hence celebrated the sacrament of the Supper 
with water only. The head of at least an important party 
in this sect of Encratites, which continued to exist beyond 
the 4th century, was Tatian of Assyria, born about 174, first 
a rhetorician at Rome, and afterwards a member of the 
Catholic church, having been converted to Christianity by 
the teaching of Justin Martyr. While a member of the 
church, he seems to have composed his ^10709 irpo*: ^I^KKtjpo^ 
(§ 29), and his Harmony of the Four Gospels, 'EvarfyiKicv 
Bih reiradfxov. After the death of Justin, Tatian apostatized 
from the church and became a dualistic Gnostic, moderately 
Anti-Judaistic, and distinguished for his strictly ascetic ethics. 
In his work ^' respecting Christian perfection after the m^el 
of Christ',' (Ilepl rod tcarib rov aaarfjpa fcaraprurfiov), he repre- 
sents Christ as the ascetic ideal. According to Irenaeus 
(Adv. Haer. I. 28), Tatian held an Aeon-doctrine resembling 
that of Valentinus ; and, according to Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Strom. III. p. 460), he asserted a contrariety between the 
Old and New Testaments, as also between the old and new 
man. His strict asceticism would lead to the inference, that 
he held to a hostile relationship between the world of the 
Demiurge and the higher realm of light; nevertheless he 
does not seem to have rudely arrayed the one against the 
other, for, in his explanation of Gen. i. 3, he represents the 
Demiurge sitting in darkness as praying to the Sapreme 
Deity for light-i 

' Origen De orat. c. 24 ; Theodottu Didascal. anatoL p. 806. 
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Of that party of the Encratites which stood in immediate 
connection with Tatian, the most distinguished were Julius 
Cassiarvusy a Docete, in the 2d century, and Severus^ about 
200, from whom a particular portion of the Encratites who 
rejected all the Epistles of Paul,' probably because they are 
anti-ascetic, were called Severians. 



§ 51. 



ECLECTIC-ANTINOMIAN GNOSTICS. 

An exact contrary to the Encratites is seen in those Anti- 
Judaistic Gnostics who opposed not only Judaism and the 
Old Testament but the whole moral law also, as the en- 
slaving work of the Demiurge, and were noted for their 
libertine principles and unbridled licentiousness. To them 
belonged : — 

1. The Carpocratians ; a 1§mall sect which, however, con- 
tinued to exist into the 6th century. It was founded in the 
first half of the 2d century, at Alexandria, by CarpocraieSf 
and his son Epiphanes, — a youth of talent who died in 
his seventeenth year, and was revered with divine honors 
in Cephallenia by the multitude. The Carpocratians were 
noted for their bold contempt of the moral law. Their 
Gnosis consisted in the knowledge of one supreme Arch- 
Being, the highest unity {fiovd<;)j from whom all existence 
flows forth, and into whom it ^11 strives to return. All 
nature, they said in their pantheistic scheme, manifests a 
striving after union and communion. The moral law, and 
the popular religions generally, they held to be hostile to 
this communion. The Demiurges (arfyeXoi Ko<rfjL07roiol)j — 
the finite spirits of earth, the instruments of the law and 
of all narrow popular religions, — seek to counteract this 
striving for communion, and, by constantly transferring into 
new bodies those souls which have sunk down into the 
material world and yet are kindred to the highest deity, to 
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keep them under their dominion. But the noblest of these 
souls, in the reminiscence of their former high estate, raise 
themselves above the popular religion, and above the moral 
law. Such were those sages among all nations, who, rising 
above their popular religions, sought to set men free from the 
Demiurge, and to unite them with the Supreme Deity. Such 
were Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle, and Jesus; the last 
especially, for, strengthened by his connection with the 
Monad, he had overthrown the religion of the god of the 
Jews and his law. The Carpocratians placed the busts and 
pictures of all these sages beside each other, in their temple 
in Cephallene consecrated to Epiphanes, and in their other 
sanctuaries. In the Carpocratian scheme, the external con- 
duct is of no importance ; only faith and love are to be in- 
sisted upon. He who, here below, shows his contempt for 
the Demiurges by a passionless lust, thereby elevates him- 
self after death to a perfect unity with the Arch-Pure (Ire- 
naeus Adv. Haer. L 25). 

2. The Antitacies ; so named from their principle that it is 
a duty to oppose the god of the Jews, or the Demiurge. 

3. The ProdicianSj the adherents of a certain Prodicus ; 
they claimed to be the sons of the highest Deity, and, conse- 
quently, were amenable to no law (Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 
304 ; III. p. 438 ; III. p. 722). 

4. The Psevdo'Basilideans ; (See § 46). 

5. The Nicolaitans; a sect of the 2d century, distinctly 
mentioned by Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. I. 26 ; HI. 11), and Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus (Strom. II. p. 411, Ed. Sylb. Col. ; III. 
436). They were Gnostics, Anti-Judaistic, and antinomian, 
whose distinctive principle was, that participation in the 
sacrificial feasts of the heathen, and the accompanying de- 
baucheries, was a matter of indifference ; nay that man must 
overcome lusts by giving himself up to them without being 
affected by them, and must show his contempt of the flesh 
by abusing it, and thereby extinguishing it. Irenaeus de- 
rives this sect from the Nicolaitans mentioned in Rev. ii. 6, 
34, 15, — and perhaps not incorrectly; for although the name 
Nicolaitans in the Apocalypse is probably a symbolical one 
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for a class of erroiists, yet it is not improbable that this 
later Anti-Jewish Gnostic sect designedly assumed this name, 
since it would appear to them to be an honor to have been 
opposed by the '^ Judaizing" John. The same remark will 
apply to the derivation, given by Lrenaeus, of their name 
from the deacon Nicolaus of the church at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 
5). This name being a favorite authority with the sects of 
that time, may have been chosen by this sect as that of their 
founder, upon the strength of an old motto (See Clem. Strom. 
11. p. 411) falsely ascribed to the deacon Nicolaus,in whicha 
licentious contempt for the flesh is recommended. 



§ 52. 



MABCION, AND HIS SCHOOL. 

Marcion^ towards the middle of the 2d century, is the 
representative of an Anti-Judaistic Gnosticism of a peculiar 
species. Making use to some extent of the general creed of 
the church, but strongly sympathizing with the Gentile-Chris- 
tian tendency, as Ebionitism did with the Jewish-Christian, 
the Marcionite scheme stands somewhat between the pre- 
dominantly speculative tendency of Gnosticism, and that pre- 
dominantly practical Ebionite tendency which was opposed 
to it. Its author was the .son of a bishop of Sinope in Pon- 
tus. Having, according to tradition, been excommunicated 
by his father, on account, probably, of his contempt of eccle- 
siastical authority and apostolical tradition, he betook him- 
self to Rome, joined himself as an adherent to Cerdo a 
Gnostic who had come hither from Syria, and now moulded 
the principles which he had already cherished before this into 
a connected system. 

Without opposing tt/ota? and ^pnaav; to each other, Mar- 
cion sought, — partly from a really practical feeling, and 
partly from what he claimed was a genuinely Pauline spirit, 
— to evince an intrinsic contradiction between the enliven- 

* H ft h n De gnosi Marcionis antioomi. 
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ing and liberating spirit of the New Testament, and the mi- 
natory deadening law of the Old ; in which endeavor he 
shamefully misapprehended the substance and significance 
of the New Testament itself. Involved in such subjective 
and arbitrary views of the nature of Christianity, he could 
not understand the Old Testament, failed to perceive the 
connection between Judaism and Christianity, saw in both 
religions only irreconcilable contraries, and declared the god 
of the Old Testament to be a restricted divinity, and entirely 
different from the perfect God of the New Testament. Mar- 
cion, in his Gnostic system, assumed three principles (ap. 
Xcu) : the highest of these was the perfect holy and com- 
passionate God, who had revealed himself in Christ (^€09 
ar/a^A;, the "dear God" of sentimentalism, without puni- 
tive justice, and therefore without true holiness) ; opposed to 
him was the vK^, the principle of evil, with its ruler 6 ttoi^- 
p6^, 6 BiafioXo^ ; and midway between both was the Demi- 
urge {Befjuovfyyo^ Sucauy;), who formed the world out of the 
Hyle, but was unable to overcome its evil, who was mighty 
but not almighty, and who rewards and punishes, indeed, in 
accordance with law, but does not pardon and redeem. Un- 
til the appearance of Christ the highest Deity was unknown ; 
neither nature, nor the limited human reason, nor the Old 
Testament, could conduct mankind to God, who for the first 
time manifests himself in Christ Up to this point, only the 
finite and limited Demiurge had been known among men. 
He chose a people to be led by himself, namely the Jews, 
and gave them a law which commands goodness and urges 
up to it by rewards and punishments, but which imparts no 
inward power in order to a holy life. To this his people, 
the Demiurge promised a Messiah, in order to liberate those 
of them who were faithful to the law from foreign domi- 
nation, to give them earthly enjoyment, and to Inflict a 
severe judgment upon the heathen. But the supreme Deity 
bad compassion upon the heathen thus destined to destruc- 
tion by the Demiurge, and sent a Redeemer to their aid, 
who pretends to be the Messiah promised by the Demiurge. 
Incapable of connecting himself with matter, the seat of evil, 
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he comes in a seeming bodily form. The gospel of this Re- 
deemer proclaims the forgiveness of sins, and imparts to all 
who believe the power of a divine life, whereby they can 
overcome evil. These believers are to be made blessed in 
the heavenly kingdom of the Redeemer, while unbelievers 
are left to the punitive justice of the Demiurge. Believers 
must, however, lead a heavenly life even while upon earth, 
^a strictly ascetic life removed from all contamination from 
matter, — and whoever was not capable of so doing must 
remain in the class of Catechumens. 

Of the New Testament, Marcion received only ten Paul- 
ine Epistles, and one of the Gospels. Pretending to be a 
genuine Paulinist, and being, unlike the Gnostics generally, 
a friend to the literal rather than allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture, he rejected the Pastoral Epistles of Paul, and the 
Epistle' to the Hebrews, as a .Tudaizing addition to the Paul- 
ine writings. The Gospel which he received was a mutilat- 
ed form of Luke's Gospel.* 

According to TertuUian (De praescriptt. c. 30), Marcion, 
after wasting his energies in the endeavor to establish an in- 
dependent church upon his own basis, at length manifested 
repentance, and asked to be received into church commu- 
nion ; but his death prevented. 

The Marcionite party continued to exist till into the 6th 
century, much abominated, and split internally into many 
sections, owing to the various and unsuccessful attempts to 
complete the imperfect and indefinite Gnostic schemes, and 
to the mingling of Gnostics of various schools with the Mar- 
cionites.^ Prominent among them was Apelles, in the 2d 
century, who at first adhered to the entire Marcionite sys- 
tem, but afterwards, on going to Alexandria, adopted the 
octrines of the Alexandrine Gnostics. In his old age, ac- 

^ H ah n Dos Evangeliam Marcion?. B e c k o r Examen critique de V evan- 
gile de Marcion. T h i 1 o Codex Apocryphns Novi Tcstanienti. 

* Among the ancient polemic works against Marcion and his partj, the most 
important are : TertuUian Adv. Marcioncm ; and the Dialogus De recta fide 8. 
contra Marcionitas in Origen^s works, — ascribed to him, but in reality a work of 
the 4th century. A modern school, represented by Gfrorer (ICirchenges- 
chichte), sees in Marcion the reformer of Christianity in the 2d century. 
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cording to Eusebius (V. 13), he mournfully remarked that 
he had lost himself in speculations from which he could 
find no exit 



§ 53. 

HERMOGENBS. 
B e h m a r Hennogenes Africaniu. 

Hermogenesj an African, probably at Cartilage, about the 
beginning of the 3d century, was connected with the Gnostics, 
and belongs to them upon one side of his system. Like them, 
he busied himself with speculations respecting the origin of 
evil, and combatted the church doctrine of creation from 
nothing, on the ground that it made God the author of evil, 
— inasmuch as it would have been in the power of a being 
unconditioned by any external material, to have so constructed 
the world as to have precluded evil. At the same time, Her* 
mogenes opposed the Gnostic doctrine of Emanation, as 
containing unworthy representations of God. From the be- 
ginning, he said, (adopting the Platonic doctrine of the v\r))y 
two principles existed, — God, the only active and creative 
principle, and matter, the passive recipient material. The 
almighty God formed this latter ; but there is something in 
it which resists the plastic creative principle, and which can 
be overcome only gradually. This resistance of matter to 
the formative power of God, is the ground of all evil. Ter- 
tuUian came forward as the opponent of Hermogenes, in his 
tract Adversus Hermogenem. 

THE CHURCH DOCTRINE OF CREATION FROM NOTHING. 

At the close of this sketch of Gnosticism, ire cast a brief glance at tbe doc- 
trine of God as the Creator, and of Creation from nothing^ as it was constructed 
in the first centuries of the church. 

The Mosaic Account in Genesis had represented creation as the pure and 
simple act of almighty aboriginating power, and had thereby precluded all 
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that species of speculation irliicli mixes and confoonds tlie sabstanoe of God 
with the tabstance of the nnivene. This view had been adopted and re- 
stated in the Apostolic doctrinal system (Heb. zi. S). The Christian belief 
in creation as a miracle of oomipotence, and in God as the uneandUioned Au- 
thor of all existence, was now to be asserted against the notion that God is 
not the true and real creator of all existence, but is only the fbnner of a pre- 
existent material, and also against the notion that all existence has of itKlf 
graduallj deyeloped from the one highest principle, — matter having a neces- 
sarj existence, and necessarily conditioning the productive activity of the 
Supreme Deity. This belief was enunciated in its most distinct fonn, as a 
creation of the universe yrom nothing (Hermae Pastor lib. 2, Mand. 1). This 
inexplicable, inefiable act of pure creation, appeared meagre and onsatislao- 
tory to the imaginative speculation and ingenious fimcy of the Gnostics. In 
the place of it, they substituted their elaborate theory of emanation : a fig- 
ment and fiction, in opposition to which, the Christian ftthers enunciated only 
the more distinctly and firmly the doctrine of pure creation de ni&tZo, im r«v 
fi-^i Hyrot, or, still more strictly, i^ obK trrmw} Irenaeus enunciates it in the 
simplest manner possible, while the earlier Apologists, Justin and Tatian, 
present it in a somewhat Platonizing fonn.' This Platonizing form eaaly led 
to the doctrine of the Hyle, as we find it in Hermogenes, and which was 
opposed by Tertullian ; while Origen sought to reconcile all differences by 
his doctrine of a creation from nothing, indeed, but of an eternal creation from 
nothing, — according to which, the universe is without beginning (see § 59). 
This theory was opposed by Methodius. 



^ ffermaSf Pastor IL mand. 1 : tlpSrop wdirrmr vUn-wvcw, Zn cTf i<rrhf 6 Ms, i 
fk wdyra leriaas mil Karapritras, ical wot4t<ras iK rod fiii tmos tls rh cTnu rk wdirra. 
TheophUus of ArUioch, Ad Antolycnm II. 4: Zl 6 Ms iy4yyirrot need 9\ii ayhnrif 
ros, o^K pTi ^ b^t ironiT^s ruv tKw irri, IrenaeuM^ Adversos Haereses II. 10, 4: 
Homines qaidem do nihilo non possnnt altqnid facere, sed do materia sabjaccnti ; 
Peas an tern materiam fabricationis ipse adinvenit. ^t^j(tfi«, Confcssiones XIL 
7 : Fecisti coelnm et terram non de te, nam esset aeqnale nnigenito too, — et aliad 
praeter te non erat, nnde Ikceres ea, et ideo de nihilo fecisti coelam et terram. 
AugiuHiM De fide et symb. c 2 : Credimus omnia Denm fecixse de nihilo, quia 
etiamsi de aliqoa materia factos est mandus, eadem ipsa materia de nihilo facta 
est—-. Hoc antem diximns, ne quis existimet contrarias sibi esse Scriptnrarom 
sententias ; qaoniam et omnia Deum fecisse de nihilo scriptam est (2 Mac. vU. 
28), et mnndom esse factum de inform! materia (Sap. xi. 17). Hippolyttu^ in 
Genes., regards the creation of matter as the work of the first day. See B a u m - 
garten-Crusins Dogmengescbichte, II. § 45, 46. — Trarulator. 

' Jostin. Apol. L 10 : Hdyra r^r kpxh" kyadht^ tvra SfifiiovpT^o'cu tiM6v k^ kfUp^ev 
SXvis 9i* iofbpdntwt MM/ft^a, In opposition to this, Theophilas makes the reply 
above. 
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§ 54. 



MANICHAEISM, AND THE HANICHAEANS 

Angnstinns Contra Fortanatam, Contra Adamantnm, Contra Faastnm, et 
alia. Titnf Bostrensis (abont 360) Contra Manichaeos. De Bean- 
8 o b r e Histoire crit. de Manicb^e, et da Manich^sme. DeWegnern Mani- 
cfaaeomm indalgentiae, com brevi totins Manicbaeismt adnmbratione. Banr 
Das Manicbaiache Beligionuystem. Trechsel Ueber den Kanon, die Kritik, 
nnd Exegese, der Manichaer. C o 1 d i t z Die Entstehnng des ManicbaUchen 
Beligionssystem. M o s h e i m Commentaries, Cent III. § 39 — 56. N e a n d e r 
Cborch History, I. p. 478—506. 

If Gnosticism presents the one phase of speculative heresy, 
Manichaeism presents the other. The Manichaeans agree 
with the Gnostics in fusing Oriental, and particulsurly Persian, 
theosophy with Christianity, and in thereby uniting the doc- 
trine of Emanation with that of Dualism in their system ; 
but they proceed more boldly, or, rather, more recklessly than 
do the Gnostics, since they entirely transmute Christianity 
into a Persian philosophy and theosophy. Of all the ChriS' 
tian heretical sects, the Manichaeans certainly are least de- 
serving of the epithet Christian ; for Manichaeism is at bottom 
a purely heathen scheme, invested in a symbolical drapery 
borrowed from Christianity. Yet there is sufficient of this 
drapery to justify its being treated as a sect having connec- 
tions with Christianity, and running parallel with Gnosticism. 
Manichaeism differs from Gnosticism in that it contains no 
mixture of the Platonic philosophy, has no connection with 
Judaism, and as a sect came into no direct relations with the 
Catholic church. 

1. After the Persians under the Sassamdes (from 227) had 
freed themselves from the Parthian yoke, and had restored 
their ancient constitution, a new zeal awoke for the old reli- 
gion of the country. Individual men, as well as whole coun- 
cils convened by the Magi, labored for the restoration of the 
religion of Zoroaster in its purity, and in proportion as this 
zeal became more intense, the opposition to Christianity 

24 
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increased. At sucb a time, and amidst the conjunctures of 
its excitements, the idea might very readily occur to a man 
of fiery and enterprising spirit, of showing the harmony with 
the pure doctrine of Zoroaster of Christianity when it had 
been freed from the foreign additions it had received from 
Judaism and other sources, and in this way of furthering the 
spread of Christianity in the Persian kingdom. 

The accounts respecting the founder of the Manicbaean 
sect, — called MJlni by the Syrians and Persians, Manes by 
the Greeks, and Manichaus by the Latins, — are two-fold 
and inharmonious. The Occidental accounts, found in the 
writings of Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, Socrates and 
others, are all founded upon the narrative of a disputation 
which the bishop Archelaus of Cascar is said to have had 
with Mani. This narrative, which is extant only in a Latin 
version, — in Gallandi Bibl. patr. T. III.; Routh Reliqu. 
Sacr. P. IV., — contains many contradictions and anachron- 
isms, and has very probably lost credibility through the errors 
and mistakes of those who translated it from the Syriac into 
Greek, and from the Greek into Latin. The Oriental ac- 
counts, — in D'Herbelot Bibliothdque orientale (Sub. v. 
Mani) ; De Sacy Memoires, (Mirkhond's History of the Sas- 
sanides), — are much later, indeed, but on the whole are 
more trustworthy. According to the Occidental accounts, 
Mani obtained his wisdom from books which he had inher- 
ited, as a young manumitted slave Cubricus by name, from 
the widow of a certain Terebinthus or Buddas of Babylon. 
This latter had inherited them from a Saracen merchant 
Scythianus^ who had embodied in them the knowledge of the 
Oriental and Greek philosophers which he had acquired in 
his extensive travels in the Orient, Egypt, and Greece. Cu- 
bricus came to Persia with his books, called himself Mani, 
formed a sect by combining doctrines drawn froJn these 
books with Christianity, and gained influence at the Persian 
court ; but at length, hated by the Magi, and persecuted by 
a Persian prince because of ill success in his attempt to cure 
his disease, Mani was compelled to flee, and, being taken, 
was scourged to death. According to the Oriental accounts. 
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Mani was a great mathematician, geographer, mnsician, and 
painter, who was converted from the doctrines of Zoroaster 
to Christianity, was a presbyter at Ahvaz, bad frequent dis- 
putes with the Jews and the adherents of the system of 
Zoroaster, but who was at length excommunicated upon 
suspicion of being inclined to Zoroasterism and of being 
inimical to the Old Testament, and thereupon appeared as 
the founder of a new sect He obtained (about 270) the 
favor of the Persian king Sapores I, but the insinuations of 
the Magi prevailed, and he was compelled to flee the court. 
He travelled as far as to India and China, and spent a long 
time in the province of Turkistan, where he dwelt in a cave, 
and composed a work full of splendid pictorial illustrations, 
in which he exhibited his doctrines in a symbolical dress. 
This work was called in Persian Ertenki-Mani, and was 
afterwards regarded by the Manichaeans as their Gospel. 
Manes found a favorable reception for himself and his book 
with the Persian king Hormuz (d. 271), and security in a 
city in Susiana. King Varanes (271-276) was less favorable 
towards him. Mani was forced to hold a discussion with 
the Magi, of which the result was, that he was condemned 
to death as a teacher of a false religion. He was scourged 
to death, and his skin was then stuffed and hung up before 
the gates of Djoudishapur in 277, as a terror to his adherents. 

It is evident that there is much in these two accounts 
which cannot be true. Reliance can be placed only upon 
•those points wherein both agree ; viz. : that Mani, a founder 
of a sect, and hated by the Magi, was at first favored by the 
Persian kings, but was afterwards persecuted, compelled to 
flee, and finally horribly slain. 

2. The doctrines of Mani were a mixture of Naturalism 
with Dualism and Fatalism. 

He assumed two eternaL kingdoms existing beside each 
other, and each limiting the other : the kingdom of light, of 
God, of the Mundane-Soul, of good ; and the kingdom of 
darkness, of the Demon, of matter, of evil. In order to guard 
the borders of the kingdom of light, the king of this kingdom 
caused the aeon " Mother of Life " to emanate, and this bare 
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• 

the Archetypal Man, in order to set him in opposition to the 
powers of darkness. After long intestine conflicts, the de* 
mon kingdom finally became united in a contest with the 
kingdom of light The contest was both spiritual and phys- 
ical. The Archetypal Man, aided by the five pure elements, 
fights for possession of the kingdom of lighl^ is overcome, 
and prays to the king of the light-kingdom. The king causes 
the Living-Spirit (spiritus vivens) to be emanated, for his 
assistance. The Arch- Man once more lifts himself up ; but 
the powers of darkness have absorbed a portion of his light- 
nature. In this way, light and darkness have become min- 
gled upon the middle ground between the two realms, — 
upon the borders of the spheres which have been broken 
throDgh by war. This is the Mundane-Soul mixed with 
matter. Out of this mixture, God causes the visible world 
to be formed through the agency of the Living-Spirit, — in 
order that^ in this new sphere, the imprisoned light-matter 
may be gradually separated from the darkness, the Mundane- 
Soul, now diffused through all nature as well as in the hu- 
man world, be liberated from the chains of matter and restored 
to its old home in the kingdom of light, and the final victory 
of light over darkness, of life over death, be accomplished. 
The demons, and evil spirits chained to the stars,, now at- 
tempt to thwart this plan. This introduces a new divine 
agency, two-fold in its character. Two exalted light-natures, 
— Christ, whom Mani calls Dextra luminis, rov ouZiov ^a>T09 
vm, and who has his seat in the sun and moon (hence called 
naves), and the Holy Spirit, who dwells in the aether, — un- 
dertake to purify, liberate, and attract to themselves, the Je- 
sus patibilis, — this soul kindred to themselves now diffused 
through the visible world, and in bondage to it This pro- 
cess of purification goes on through the human world, as 
well as through the world of physical nature. In every man 
there dwells an evil soul beside a soul of light, and it is the 
aim of the process of purification to give the latter the vic- 
tory over the other, to unite with it the elements of light 
which are scattered in nature, especially in certain plants, 
and thus to open a way for it to enter the realm of light, in 
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opposition to the hostile demons and their opposing religions, 
Jndaism and Heathenism. This process goes on also in the 
vegetation of the natural world ; since the principle of light, 
in conflict with matter, struggles up from the dark earth, and 
develops itself with ever increasing freedom in flowers and 
fruits. In order to complete this process, Christ himself, the 
lofty Spirit of the Sun, at length descends to earth in the 
appearance of a body, as a Redeemer. His cracifixion was 
apparent only, and was a symbol of the sufferings of the soul 
imprisoned and crucified, as it were, in matter. The doc- 
trine of Christ was not correctly understood by the Apostles, 
and was afterwards still more falsified by the ^ Gralilaeans." 
For this reason Christ promised a greater Apostle ; this was 
the Paraclete (who was distinguiuhed in Mani's scheme from 
the Holy Spirit), and appeared in ManL 

The Manichaeans naturally rejected the Old Testament 
altogether. Of the New Testament, they indeed received a 
part, but inasmuch as they proceeded upon the maxim that 
Mani's doctrine was the absolute reason, and all that did not 
harmonize therewith was irrational and false, they found in 
that portion of the Christian revelation which they did re- 
ceive, a multitude of errors, accommodations, and fabifica- 
tions, which could be separated from the truth only through 
the instructions of the Paraclete, or the Manicbaean Reason. 
Yet, on the other hand, the Manichaeans, at least the later 
Manichaeans, made use of such pretended writings of the 
Apostles as the Grospels of Thomas and Philip, the Epistle 
to the Laodiceans, etc. Many of the other writings of Manes, 
besides the Ertenk (which is perhaps the ^&v evarfyiXiov), stood 
in the highest estimation among them. Of these latter, the 
Epistola fundamenti (upon the foundations of belief), was 
especially esteemed, »- of which the greater portion is still 
extant in fragments.^ 

3. While the Gnostics, with the exception of Marcion, 
would propagate their Gnosis only as the secret doctrine of 
the irvevfiariKol, by the side of the general church creed of 

> Fabridi BSbL GiMca T. Y. p. iS4. 
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the '^yvxi'fcolf the Manichaeans, on the contrary, constituted 
one formal and visible churchy composed of two grades, — 
the Auditores, icaTrf)(pvfievov, and the Electi, Perfecti, riKeioi, 
The former, who were the great mass, were taught the Ma- 
nichaean doctrines only in their symbolical costume, without 
unveiling their interior meaning, and were released from the 
observance of the more difficult rules and prescripts of the 
system, through the instrumentality of the Manichaean " in- 
dulgentiae," and the intercessions of the Elect. The Elect, 
on the contrary, who possessed the esoteric truth, were obliged 
to practise the most extreme austerity in order to give the 
good soul the superiority over the evil. Their asceticism 
was subdivided into the *' signaculum oris," •» Maniehaean 
purity in word and food, the latter involving abstinence from 
flesh, eggs, milk, and wine even at the communion ; the " sig- 
naculum manuum," — avoidance of injuring the life of plants 
and animals, and cif all acts infringing upon material life 
generally ; and the " signaculum sinus," — chastity and celi- 
bacy. From this class of the Elect, the presiding officers of 
the sect were chosen. At the head of the whole body stood 
the Princeps, Mani's representative; under him, after the 
pattern of Christ's twelve apostles, there were twelve Magis- 
tri ; under these, after the pattern of the seventy or seventy- 
two disciples of Christ, seventy-two bishops ; and under these 
there were presbyters, deacons, and itinerant evangelists. 

The worship of the Manichaean Auditores was very sim- 
ple. They observed Sunday with fasting, as the day of the 
Sun. The Brjfm was their great yearly festival ; observed, in 
March, in memory of the martyrdom of their Paraclete. A 
gorgeously decorated pulpit was placed in their assembly 
room, and all prostrated themselves before it. Baptism and 
the Supper were a part of the secret ritual of the Electi. 
These latter were initiated by baptism, probably with oil. 

4. Not long after the death of Mani, his sect bad extended 
itself not only in the East but also in Northern-Africa, and 
in the European part of the Roman Empire. Diocletian, in 
296, issued an edict against them in Africa. He ordered se- 
vere punishments for the mass of them, and death at the 
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stake for the leaders, on the ground that the Manichaeans 
were a Persian sect hostile to the Empire. Yet the sect 
continued to spread, and its principles were adopted some- 
times openly and sometimes in secret 
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THE MONTANISTS AND CHILIASM. 

Wernsdorf PeMontanistifl. Kirchner DeMontanistis. Schwegler 
Der MoDtanumns nnd die christliche Kirche im 2teii Jahrhandert.' N c a n d e r 
Church History, I. 509-527, 649 sq. M o s h e i m Commentaries, Cent II. ^ 66, 
67 ; Cent III. ^ 36. 

While the Judaistic, and especially the Oriental-theo- 
sophlc, sects perverted all the essential principles of Chris- 
tianity, and transmuted it into a totally corrupt and hetero- 
geneous scheme, there were other sects who diverged from 
the catholic system only in respect to some particular points 
of doctrine and practice. Such were the Montanists, These 
received the general truths of Christianity as understood by 
the universal church, but substituted for Christian soberness 
and wisdom a fanatical enthusiasm that led to a falsification 
of some particulars in the creed, but more especially in the 
ethics and regimen of the church. This error had its source 
in the spiritual pride of the ascetic, which again was the 
fruit of mistaken views of truth, and a misdirected earnest- 
ness of character. 

1 The work of Schwegler is marked by the characteristic of the Tubingen 
school, — sweeping assertion without proof. Among its positions are the follow- 
ing : Montanism is the Petrinism of die 2d centniy, an offshoot of Eblonitism ; 
Montanns is not a historical personage ; Maximilla and Friscilla with Montanns 
were the Montanistic Trinity, — the doctrine of the Trinity being first broached 
by the Montanists ; the name Paraclete was not borrowed by the sect from John, 
bnt the lo-caUed John borrowed it firom them, etc. etc. 
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In the year 157, according to Epiphanius, or, according to 
Eusebius, in the year 171, Montanvs appeared as the founder 
of a sect, first at Ardaban upon the borders of Phrygia and 
Mysia, and afterwards at Pepuza in Phrygia. He had but 
recently professed Christianity, and his apprehension of the 
distinction between the flesh and the spirit was very dim and 
imperfect He asserted that Grod at certain times, through 
the bestowment of the Paraclete, calls forth in the church 
special prophets whose utterances have positive authority, in 
order to impart to men new and extraordinary revelations,-* 
not indeed respecting the immutable fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity, but in respect to morality, church discipline, and 
practical life generally. He claimed that he was himself 
such a prophet ; and afterwards two prophetesses, Maximilla 
and Priscilla^ joined themselves to him. The glowing zeal 
of the new party formed for the open and bold confession of 
Christianity in the midst of the heathen, — a zeal whose 
morbid extravagance escaped notice amidst the peculiar 
occurrences of the time ; their strict ascetic ethics, for which 
all earthly enjoyment, even that of science and literature, 
was intrinsically sinful ; the attractiveness of the higher illu- 
mination which they so earnestly insisted was only the con- 
tinuance of a supernatural agency confessedly exercised in 
the previous history of the church ; and the definiteness of 
their announcements regarding the future, founded partly 
upon the Scriptures and partly upon the hopes and longings 
of a persecuted church, — all these causes, combined with 
the perverseness and sometimes the heterodox character of 
their hot-headed opponents, gained many friends for the 
Montanists in the youthful church. Of these, the most dis- 
tinguished were the Carthaginian presbyter Tertullian and 
the Roman bishop Eleutherus. The former embraced Mon- 
tanism in his later, though perhaps not in his latest, years, 
and wrought it over into a more systematic whole (see § 59). 
Very soon, however, influential voices in the church, — as, for 
example, that of Claudius Apollinaris bishop of Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, — were raised against a separatistic party which, 
in its pseudo-spirituality, contemned the whole visible church 
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as a body of carnally minded -^xrxf.Koi, and Montanism wa8 
by degrees condemned by all the Roman bishops, and by the 
mo9t distinguished men in the charch, either individaally, or 
at provincial synods. Yet the Montanists maintained them- 
selves as a distinct sect till into the 6th century, bearing, be- 
sides their usual name, the names of Cataphrt/gians {oi Kwrk 
fpvyas), Pepuzians^ and many other names of local or con- 
temptuous signification. 

The distinguishing tenets of the Montanists were of two- 
fold character, — partly theoretical, and partly practical, ac- 
cording as they originated in their fanatical misapprehension 
of the true nature of Christian illumination, or according as 
they took their rise in their ascetical misconception of the 
real nature of Christian virtue. To the first class belonged 
their doctrine of the church and its propagation, and, in 
connection with this, their views respecting the j(aplafjLara, 
particularly the j(apla-fjLaTa irpo^erucd. This Montanistic the- 
ory of the church, which they held in steadfast opposition to 
the Catholic theory (§ 32), was, in reality, the only doctrinal 
point wherein they differed from the church generally. The 
church of the Montanist was to be pure spirit, and not in 
any sense or manner an external visible organization.^ Of 
this church, which would connect the working of the Holy 
Spirit with no outward institution whatsoever, and which 
consists solely of individual men illuminated by the Divine 
Spirit, he asserted a regular progressive development; not 
indeed with respect to its unchangeable regula fidei, but 
with respect to all the more outward rules of discipline, 
morality, and conduct. This development, however, was 
not that of natural expansion. It was to be brought about 
by means of extraordinary revelations and outpourings of 
the Divine Spirit imparted since the days of the apostles to 
particular individuals, and especially to Montanus. Through 
the extraordinary workings of the Paraclete promised by 
Christ (John xvi. 12, 13), the church was to be carried for- 

^ Ecclesia spiritns per spiritalem hominem, non ecclesia namenu episcopornm. 
TertoU. De pndic. c. 21. Nonne et laid sacetdotes samns ? TertaU. Exhort 
castit c 7. 

25 
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ward to the perfection of manhood.^ Hence the necessary 
continuance of extraordinary gifts since the time of the apos- 
tles, particularly the gift of prophecy possessed by the Mon- 
tanistic prophets, whose paroxysms were claimed to be the 
highest state of the Christian life, in which the prophet en- 
tirely lost hi^ own individuality.' 

To the second class of Montanistic tenets, belonged their 
views respecting fasts, second marriage, flight in persecution, 
and church discipline. Besides the fasts at the celebration 
of Christ's Passion, the Montanists would have many other 
yearly and weekly fasts observed by requiremeM; second 
marriage was entirely forbidden to a Christian, because mar- 
riage was an indissoluble connection in respect to the spirit 
also ; the flight of a Christian from persecution the Montan- 
ists declared, contrary to the teaching of Christ (Matt xxiv. 
16), to be a sin; and with regard to church discipline^hey 
harmonized entirely with the rigorous principles of the No- 
▼atians (comp. § 34, 2). The Montanists also zealously de- 
fended Chiliasm. Montanus taught that his favorite residence, 
Pepuza in Phrygia, was to be the centre of the millennial 
kingdom, and that the millennial reign was close at hand. 
In this, however, the Montanists harmonized with a very 
general sentiment in the Catholic church at this time, though 
their views of the nature of Christ's reign and kingdom were 
somewhat more crude and materializing. The church very 
generally, in the 2d century, had earnestly seized upon the 

' RegoU qaidem fidei, — 'Says Tertnllian Pe Tirgg. Teland. c 1,—- una omnino 
est, sola immobilis et irreformabilis. Hac lege fidei manente, cetera jam disci- 
L plinae et conversatioDis admittunt novitatem correctionis ; operante scilicet et 

. proficicnte asqne ia finem gratia Del Propterea Paracletam misit Dominos, ut, 

I qaottiam hnmana mediocritas omnia semel capere non poterat (Job. xrL 12, 13), 

r paulatim dirigeretur et ordinaretnr et ad perfectom perdaceretnr disciplina ab illo 

▼icario Domini spiritu sancto. Qoae est ergo Faracleti administratio nisi haec, 
qaod disciplina dirigitar, qood scriptniae revelantar, qnod intellectas reformatar, 
qaod admelioraproficitort . . Jostitia primo fait in mdimentis, natnra Denrn 
metnens ; dehinc per legem et piophetas promoTit in infantiam ; dehinc per eran- 
gelinm efferbuit in jayentntem ; nnnc per Paradetum componitur in matoritatera. 
* The doctrine of an eettaUc prophecy (neoesse est ezeidat sensn, TertnlL C 
Marc. IV. 22), was held by the Montanists alone, in the ancient chnrch. 
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Chiliastic theory, as a support and consolation under terrible 
suffering and persecution. 

The conclusion of this account of Montanism conducts 
naturally to a brief Sketch of Ckiliasm, This scheme is the 
ultimate development of the later-Jewish idea of a Messianic 
kingdom, as it appears, first, in the system of the Judaistic^ 
Gnostic Cerinthus. Gentile- Christians afterwards received 
it from Jewish- Christians, chiefly upon the strength of the 
Old Testament representations literally interpreted, though 
modifying it more or less in accordance with their own more 
spiritual oonceptions of the subject. The principal features 
in Chiliasm were : first, the expectation of a future outward 
and visible victory of the church at the end of this present 
world, which, it was very commonly supposed, would happen 
at the close of the first six thousand years (Ps. xc 4) ; and 
8ecottdly,.a long continued, so-called thousand-years reign of 
the saints upon the renovated earth, in blessed companionship 
with Christ and all the holy. During this reign. Antichrist, 
the power of sin under a pretended Christian form, would 
reach its acme, when Christ would hold the final judgment, 
and the eternal state would begin, for both the holy and the 
unholy. The Ch;liastic expectation was founded, partly 
upon those passages in the Old Testament prophecies which 
describe the glory of the future church, partly upon various 
intimations in the gospels and apostolical epistles, and partly 
upon the locus classicus Rev. xx., — a passage which in its 
total meaning can receive its full interpretation, like all pro- 
phecy, only ex eventu. Favored by the distressed external 
condition of the church of the 2d and 3d centuries, the Chili- 
astic idea rapidly spread through the church, and ChUiasm 
was distinctly propounded for the consolation and encourage- 
ment of the persecuted believer by not a few church teachers. 
Among them were PapiaSj bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia 
in the first half of the 2d century (Euseb. IIL 39), Justin 
MartyTj Irena^usj Terttdlianj Methodius^ and Lactantius. 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. V. 31, 1), in speaking of those opposers 
of Chiliasm who in other respects were orthodox, and agreed 
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with the Gnostics only upon this point, goes so far as almost 
to denominate Anti-Millenarianism of the nature of heresy ; 
and yet neither Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. I. 10 ; III. 4), nor Ter- 
tullian (De virgg. vel. c. 1; Adv. Prax. c. 2; De praescr. hae- 
ret c. 13), when specifying the ancient articles of Christian 
faith, and giving summaries of the received doctrine, mention 
Chiliasm as an acknowledged tenet of the church. No dis- 
tinct traces of Chiliasm are to be found in the writings of 
other fathers of this early time, — as Clemens Romanus, Ignor 
tiusy Poli/carpj AthenofforaSj and Theophilus of Antioch, 

During the 2d and 3d centuries, we find only few instances 
of direct opposition to Chiliasm, either in individuals or in 
local churches. Individual attacks proceeded chiefly, either 
from Gnostics whose hyper-spiritualism constituted the oppo- 
site extreme to the Chiliastic materis^ism, or from men within 
the church who were heated and prejudiced by a violent po- 
lemic temper. Of these latter was Gaius^ a presbyter at 
Bome (about 200), who, in his zeal against the Montanist 
ProculuSy declared Chiliasm to be the pure invention of 
Cerinthus, and that the Apocalypse itself was the work of 
this Gnostic. Of the Anti-Chiliastic churches, that of Alex- 
andria stands almost alone. The opposition, here, began 
under the leadership of Clement and Origen^ and in the Alex- 
andrine school it reached its highest energy. Towards the 
end of the 3d century, the bishop Nepos of Arsinoe in Egypt 
stood forth in defence of Chiliasm, in a work, levelled at the 
Origenistic school, entitled "JSJXeTj^o? r&v aXKijyopujT&v ] and 
after the death of Nepos, Coracian^ a former pupil of Origen, 
continued the defence in opposition to DionysitLS the bishop 
of Alexandria, and his entire church. Coracion probably 
maintained a gross form of Chiliasm, and was supported by 
a not inconsiderable number of country presbyters with their 
churches (Euseb. VII. 24). But the opponents of Chiliasm 
finally triumphed. The patient wisdom and able arguments 
of Dionysius at length prevailed, and Coracion revised and 
recanted his views. From this time onward Chiliasm de- 
clined, either through silence or positive recanting on the part 
of its adherents. This was owing, first, to the steady oppo- 
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sition of the church to Montanism, and secondly, to the in- 
creasing strength and the dawning external splendor of the 
church, which turned the eye away from the future to the 
present, and led to a desire for the continuance of the pres- 
ent earthly condition, as persecution and distress had pre- 
viously produced a desire for its cessation. Chiliasm was 
never, even in the first centuries, the church creed or the 
oecumenical doctrine; the vaticinative conjectural character 
of its tenets, and the difficulty of interpreting the Scripture 
data, constituting a bar to its being fixed in a definite and 
authoritative statement.^ 



Rationalistic Sects, 



§ 56. 



PATRIPASSIANS, NOMINAL TRINITARIANS, AND HUMANITA- 
RIANS. 

Baur Dreieinigkeitslehre I. 243-305. Dorner Person Christi I. 497-563, 
697-732. 

As in Montanism a morbid emotiveness and a gloomy 
severity opposed itself to genuine Christian sobriety, so in 
some other sects a one-sided abstraction stood in contrariety 

^ ThoQgh not incorporated into any of the creeds of the chnrch, Chiliasm has 
been tolerated more or less, and has been the faith of some earnest and spiritnal 
minds, as vrell as of many fanatical and heretical spirits. When it has tsken on 
its g;rosser form, and been connected with positiyely heretical sentiments, it has 
been condemned in creeds. The Angebnrg Confession condemns Millenarianism 
in connection with the doctrine of a limited fntnre punishment; both tenets being 
held by the Anabaptists. " Damnant Anabaptistas, qoi sentinnt hominibas dam- 
natis ac dlabolis finem poenamm fatnmm esse. Damnant et alios, qai spargnnt 
Jadaicos opiniones, qaod ante resnrrectionem mortnomm pii regnam mnndi oc- 
capatnri sint, nbique oppressis impiis." (Ease Libri Symbolici p. 14.) The En- 
gti«h Confession of Edward VI., — from which the XXXI7C. Articles were after- 
wards condensed, — condemns it in nearly the same terms as the Aogsbnrg*, and 
the Belgic Confession guards the statement respecting the Second Advent of 
Christ, by teaching that the time of its occurrence is unknown to all created 
beings, and that it will not take place until the number of the elect is complete. 
See Niemeyer CoUectio pp. 600, 387. — TranJator, 
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to the fulness and mystery of Christian truth. It was natu- 
ral that, very early, the human understanding should begin 
to shape the doctrines of the church in accordance with its 
own forms of conception, and that the doctrine of the Deity 
of Christ and of the Trinity should above all others become 
the subject-matter of such criticism. With reference to this 
doctrine, three classes of sectaries were formed during the 
first three centuries, who attempted to exhaust and jnaster 
this infinite mystery, revealed in Scripture and handed down 
in the Church, by the limited powers of a finite understand- 
ing. In this attempt, according to the intensity of the effort, 
the mind was carried farther away from the revealed dogmat- 
ic material, and, as a consequence, this fundamental doc- 
trine itself was more or less mutilated and lost by the sec- 
tary. Some, from a practical feeling which in itself con- 
sidered was highly estimable, sought to assert the deity of 
Christ in the most decisive and complete manner.^ But in 
doing it, they denied the existence of more than one person 
in the divine essence, and saw in Christ the one single per- 
son of God the Father. Others, from a merely speculative 
interest accompanied with a shallow argumentation, denied 
the proper deity of Christ, while they conceded a species of 
divinity to him, and a peculiar connection with the divine 
nature, and made of the Son and the Holy Ghost mei'ely 
two divine powers. And others still, declared Jesus to be a 
mere man, and denied his Godhead in every sense of the 
term. 

Anti' Trinitarians,^ consequently, were of three classes ; but 
inasmuch as the first two of them, alone, attempted a refu- 
tation of the church doctrine of the Trinity, the name is 
more particularly applied to them. The third class, adopt- 
ing the lowest humanitarian view of the Person of Christ, 
came but slightly into the great Trinitarian controversy. 

* Tl oZp Koic^y iroiw, ^oli(9»v rhif XpurrSv, — said NoStas when he WM arraigned 
before a synod. Hippolyt. C. Noet. c. 2. 

• Or Monarchians, (" Monarchiam tenemas " was their watchword ; See Tcr- 
tull. C. Prax. c. 3,) i. e. Unitarians, defenders of the doctrine of /liiini kpx^ in 
God. 
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1. The Pairipassians constituted the first class of Anti- 
Trinitarians. They would assert the deity of Christ, but 
held that the church doctrine of the Trinity is incompatible 
with the doctrine of the divine Unity. Hence they affirmed 
that there is only one divine Person, namely God the Father ; 
who remains, ever, a single person simple and pure, merely 
taking the name Son when he becomes incarnate, or else as- 
suming different relationships^ being the Father previous to 
self-manifestation, and the Son or Logos when he comes 
forth from his concealed mode of .existence and reveals him- 
self. As the Logos, this single divine Person was the ani- 
mating soul of the human body of Christ ; a human rational 
soul in Christ being denied. To the Patripassians belong- 
ed: — 

a. Prcuceas of Asia Minor (the home of Monarchianism), 
who acquired the distinction of a Confessor in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius, but afterwards, about 200, taught this er- 
roneous doctrine at Rome, and was opposed by Tertullian 
(Adv. Praxeam). It is not quite certain, from the passages 
in Tertullian (Adv. Prax. c. 10, 14, 26, compared with c. 27), 
which of the two shades of Patripassianism Praxeas favored. 
Perhaps different modes of conception and statement arose 
among his disciples. According to Tertullian, Praxeas to- 
wards the close of his life made a softening explanation and 
perhaps a recantation of his sentiments ; 

b. Noetus at Smyrna, about 230, who was excommuni- 
cated for heresy (See Theodoret Haer. fabb. III. 3, and Epi- 
phan. Haer. 57), ^ and was opposed by Hippolytus (Contra 
Hacresin Noeti). His theory was essentially Patripassian, 
though with some diverging peculiarities ; 

c. Beryl^ bishop of Bostra in Arabia, about 240 (Euseb. 
VI. 33), whom Origen, who had been invited to assist by an 
Arabian synod in 244, convinced of his error, so that he re- 
nounced it (according to Jerome De. vir. ill. c. 60), and wrote 

' "Eva ^curly cTnu bthw icol war^pa* . . . xol r}w ahrhif hiptxrov cTnu irol Sp^fitwoif 
arol ynnnfrhy ical ky4vvyfrw^ inyhnfrw fikp J| ^XV^t ytmnfrhv tk Zrt ix wctp^^rov 
7cnn|3^vai ^^Aifccv* . . . rovrow icol vlhy 6yofid(ovffi KtH irar/pa, wphs ria XP*^ 
rovTo Kiuctiro KoKoifitpop. — Theodoret Haer. fabb. III. 3. 
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a letter to Origen thanking him for the light he had re- 
ceived.' 

2. The second class of A nti* Trinitarians attributed no pro- 
per deity to Christ, but only a species of divinity. They held 
that the concealed deity manifests himself through tyro pow- 
ers, which stream forth from him like rays from the sun, — 
an enlightening' power, the divine Reason, the Logos (subdi- 
vided into the X6709 ivBcd^ero^, or the immanent self-con- 
scious reason of the deity, and the Xoyo^ Trpw^^opuco';, or the 
active creative reason), and an enlivening power, the Holy 
Ghost With the divine Logos, the man Jesus was from 
his birth connected in a far higher degree than were any of 
the prophets, and as thus standing under this illumination 
and guidance, Jesus is called the Son of God. 

Pa/id of Samosata, bishop of Antioch from 260, is a repre- 
sentative of this second class of Anti-Trinitarians, — a man 
of great vanity and love of display, and who was also ac- 
cused of unchastity. He was declared heretical by two Anti- 
ochian synods in 264 and 269. The first of these synods he 
succeeded in satisfying in respect to his orthodoxy ; but by 
the latter, through the aid of the presbyter Malc)^ion, his 
heterodoxy was proved to him, and he was deposed from his 
ofiice. He found, however, a powerful supporter in Zenobia 
queen of Palmyra, and it was not till after she was conquered 
by Aurelian (272) that the decree of this synod was exe- 
cuted, — on a new motion of the bishops, and after the 
emperor had referred the matter to the decision of the bishop 
of Rome. A party of Samosatenians or Paulians continued 
till into the 4th century (Euseb. VII. 27-30 ; Comp. Theo- 
doret Haer. fabb. 11. 8 ; Epiphan. Haer. 65). 

1 VUmam (De Berylo Bostreno), and in part Neander also, has attempted 
to render it probable that Beryl shonld not be reckoned as a Patripassian. It ia 
plain, however, from the passage concerning Beryl in Ensebias VI. 33, that the 
chief element in his system was a patripassian one, though moulded and shaped 
somewhat pecoliarly. The godhead of Christ, according to an unbiassed inter- 
pretation of this passage in Ensebias, was merely the godhead of the Father 
which by streaming through a human nature (probably only a human body; 
comp. Neander L 593) constructed and constituted the personality of the Son of 
God. 
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SabelHus, a presbyter of Ptolemais in Pentapolis (250-260)^ 
the most thoughtful of all the primitive Anti-Trinitarians, is 
to be reckoned in this second class, although he stands to 
some extent between both classes, and has a decided proclivity 
to the patripassian theory, particularly that of Beryl. Sabellius 
belongs to the second class, in so far as he understands by 
the Logos and the Eoly Spirit two powers streaming forth 
from the divine essence, through which God works and 
reveals himself,^ but recedes from the second class and ap- 
proximates to the first, and particularly to Beryl, inasmuch 
as he did not hold that Christ was merely an ordinary man 
upon whom the divine Logos wrought in a special manner, 
but asserted, rather, that the divine power of the Logos 
formed the very human consciousness itself of Christ during 
his life upon earth, — which divine power, however, issuing 
from himself, and thus forming a unity with Christ, God 
retracted again into himself at the ascension of Christ 
(Dionys. Alex, in Euseb. VII. 6, and Epiphan. Haer. 62). 
The doctrine of Sabellius was not deemed heretical in 
Pentapolis until Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, opposed it 
both with arguments and episcopal authority. The SabeU 
Hans still existed as a sect in the 4th century, in Rome and 
Mesopotomia. 

3. To the third class of heretics, who held Christ to be a 
mere man, and absolutely rejected the doctrine of the deity 
of Christ in every form, belonged : — 

a. The EbionUes ; see § 43. 

b. TheodoiuSy a tanner of Byzantium, who about the year 
200 propagated his doctrine in Rome. He taught that 
Christ was a mere man (Euseb. V. 28 ; Theodoret Fabb. 
Haer. IL 5 ; Epiphan. Haer. 54 ; Appendix lib. Tertull. de 
praescrr. c. 53), but at the same time recognized him as the 



^ All self-manifestation of the Godhead, according to Sahellins, constitntes a 
plaralitj, not of (nricraffM bat, of /iop^, frx^iitxtra^ iptpytuUf and is merely an 
iKT€iyta^€Ut rXoT^cff^cu, furaftop^vc^m, i»^offX'\fwfrl(tir&aiL of power. Hence 
Athanasias, Contra Arian. lY. 13, sketches the Sabellian theory as follows : 'H 
IMwhs TXorvF^f <<ra yiyort rpids. 'O nerifp 6 o3Mt fUv iarif wkcfr^rrtu 8i c2t v2^ir 

26 
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Messiah promised in the Old Testament, and probably con- 
ceded his RHpernatmral birth. Theodotas was excommuni- 
cated by the Romish bishop Victor, and the venerated con- 
fessor Natalis, who had been appointed by the Theodotians 
as their bishop in his place, was brought back into the Cath- 
olic church by what he deemed to be the nocturnal chastise- 
ment of angels (Euseb. V. 28). A little party of Theodotians 
continued to exist into the Sd century, devoting themselves 
particularly to the dialectics of Aristotle, and to mathematics. 
Their leader, after the death of Tbeodotus about 200, was 
Artemon or Artemas^ and hence they were also called Arte^ 
numites. 

c The Alogi^^ "AKxrfoi (so named first by Epiphanius Haer. 
51), were a sect who existed probably towards the close of 
the 2d century, and were perhaps connected with the Theo- 
dotians and Artemonites. They rejected, in violent opposi- 
tion to Montanism, the doctrine of the continuance of Char- 
ismata in the church, and that of the millennial reign. They 
denied the genuineness not only of the Apocalypse but also of 
John's Gospel, — ascribing both to Cerinthus. Their rejec- 
tion of the fourth Gospel probably sprung from their opposi- 
tion to the doctrine of the deity of Christ, and of the union 
of the Logos with human nature in him. The history 6f 
this sect is obscure, and it is possible that the name Alogi 
was only a general one for all who rejected the Logos-Doc- 
trine. 

CATHOLIO DOCTRINB OF THE TRIKITT. 

D r n e r Person ChrisU, 1. 400-503 ; 563-696. B a a r Dreieinigkeitslehre, L 
129-243. Meier Trinitatslehre. 

Iq order to complete the view of the early Anti-Trinitarianism, and of its 
relation to the early church, we cast a glance at the principal features in the 
Historical Development of the Doctrine of the Trinity^ and, more particularly, 
of the Logos-Doctrine^ during the first three centwies. 

That God, the Author of all existence, has also become the Redeemer and 
Sanctifier of sinful and estranged humanity, was from the first a fundamental 
truth in the Christian church, and^upon this fact rested that practical belief 

^ Heinichen De Alogis, Theodotianis, atque Artemonitis. 
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in God as Tri-une both in Lib essence and his manifestation, which was only 
gniduall)r formed into a speculative scientific statement (see § 82 seq. and 
§ 124, 1). The historical deyelopment of this doctrine natorally took start 
from its historical centre-point, viz.: the actual Incarnation of God in Christ. 
The scientific construction of the Doctrine of the Trinity thus had its origin 
primarily in a living belief; namely, in the practical &ith and feeling of the 
primitive Christians, that Christ was the co-equal Son of God. At the same 
time, in the dialectic formation of this doctrine, Christianity came into con- 
tact with many ideas, which, though mere ahetractions and needing the recti- 
ficatibn and enlivenment of revealed religion, were yet a fore-shadowing of 
the Christian dogma of the Trinity, and served as its illustration and corrobo- 
ration.* These ideas were found particularly in the Oriental, the Platonic, 
and the Jewish-Alexandrine and Jewish philosophies. 

The ancient Oriental systems of Emanation made the distinction of a con- 
cealed inapprehensible essence of God, and a revelation of the same, through 
which latter alone could man rise up towards the Deity. Partly through 
Oriental influences, and partly as an imperfect echo of the Old-Testament 
revelation, a kindred distinction between the Original Essence and the 
Word, or Wisdom, came into the Jewish theology. Again, in Plato this 
same general distinction appears, between the intrinsically incomprehensible 
essence of God, rh tdnh ieyo^, and the revealer of the same in the universe, 
the ^hs yfyrrrSs OT Mundane-Soul who animates both individual bodies and 
the universe as a whole. This Platonic Dyad, the new Platonists of Alexan- 
dria under Oriental influences formed into a Triad, and thus there arose the 
New-Platonic Trinity, — of the iif as the abstract conception of perfection, 
the twvt as the highest sel^consciousness, and the 4^^ rod k^/uw which crea- 
tively realizes the ideas of the vovs in the formation of the worid. Next, the 
Alexandrine Jews combine the Platonic and Jewish-Oriental elements into a 
peculiar whole. They found the idea of an independent sell-revelation of 
the concealed Deity in the Jewish theology, and merely exchanged it for the 
kindred Platonic idea. Hence Philo's distinction between c2mu and \4y9trdM, 



* Modem Ontology iuelf, does not find the Tri-nnity of God intrinsically 
absurd. All life, — the metaphysician contends, — is activity. God^s life, or 
immanent activity, as that of self-conscious Spirit, requires and is an eternal 
intercommunication, within his oum Being, between Subject and Object (Father 
and Son). For, in this reference, the Universe cannot be the Object; since, in 
this case, the Creation would be eternally necessaiy in order to the Divine self- 
consciousness, and, as thus eternally conditioning the being of Gofl, would be God. 
The eternal Object, antithetic to the eternal Subject, must therefore be of one 
and the same eternal and necessary essence, and yet a distinction within it ; the 
Son must be consubstantial with the Father, and yet another than He (&aaos xoi 
ftAAof, not AaAo Mil &AAo). But mere daality is mere distinction without anity ; 
an antithesis unharmonized. Only in trinality therefore, — consequently only 
through a third hyjtostatical distinction, — is the antithesis harmonized, and the 
plurality of persons reduced into the unity of essence. 
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or Being in itself and the external manifestadon of Being, and between the 
&r and the x^yot rot itrros , — with the varioufl ahadings of these conceptions in 
the Philonic system (Qa. Deus immnt.). Under such Alexandrine influ- 
ences, and those more general influences proceeding from the Jewish theo- 
logical schools, not a few Jews at the time of Christ were adopting the idea 
of a Logos, though not in any general manner, nor in the one and the same 
form. All did not, for example, conceive the Logos to be an independent 
personality, but many regarded it as merely the indwelling reason of God, 
existing either as immanent and concealed, the ?Jyos Mid^trost or as out- 
working and reveUitory, the A^f wpo^u(6s. 

But howsoever the Logos may have been conceived of among the Jews, it 
is certain that at the time of Christ the Jewish theology by no means generally 
associated the idea of the Logos with that of the Messiah, The general Jew- 
ish view of the Person of the Messiah, as plainly appears from Justin Martyr^a 
polemical dialogue with the Jew, was, that he was to be a merely human 
being, pre-eminently gifted, and who, upon being consecrated to his Messianic 
office by Elias, would be endued with the requisite divine power, — a view 
which was adopted afterwards by the Jewish-Christian sect of the EbUmiteSf 
who regarded the baptism in Jordan as the moment when the supernatural 
endowment was bestowed. The flrst, to definitely apply, in apostolical 
purity, the Jewish theological idea of the Logos to Jesus, was the Aposde 
John^ who in the introduction to his gospel rectified and legitimated the Logos- 
idea, and taught that that distinction in the divine Essence which had been 
the object of a vague and fanciful speculation, had actually appeared in Jesna 
Christ, as the eternal source of all created life, and of all human salvation. 

The doctrine of the Logos, consequently, afforded the best instrument for 
speculative investigation into that divine nature and dignity of Jesus which 
the church had practically recognized since the time of the Apostles. 

After the Apostolical Fathers had merely asserted in single and simple 
declarations the deity of Christ, the Apobgists, and particularly the educated 
FUtonists among them, found the first occasion to develop the doctrine of 
the Logos. According to Justin Martyr, God in his secret essence is above 
all designation ; only through the Logos has he made any manifestation of 
himself at any time (Apol. maj. p. 63, Dial. c. 56, 60) ; the Logos is properly 
the Son of God and Grod (Dial. p. 357). From eternity, this \6yos iMa^eros, 
or indwelling Reason in God, has manifested itself by an independent emana- 
tion in realizing the plan of creation (Apol. maj. p. 56), without changing 
God's essence, — a fire from fire, a gush of thought from the thinking faculty 
(Dial c. 61), not another than the Father as to will, but immanent and in- 
working in him, and inseparably connected with the ground-principle of the 
Father's being (Dial. p. 358). Tatian (Orat c. Graec. p. 145) expresses 
himself similarly though more obscurely, as does also Theophilus (Ad Autol. 
n. p. 88, 100). The view of Athenagoras is somewhat more peculiar (Apol. 
p. 10, 11). The Son of God, according to him, is the Logos of the Father, 
both in idea and in activity ; the Son and Father are one ; the Son is in the 
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Father and the Father in the Son, hy virtue of the nni^ and might of the 
common divine essence (tov wpt^ftaros) ; the Son indeed was the vp&rov y4r- 
prifuh hot onl^r in 80 far aa he came forth from the divine immanency, to reduce 
chaos to creation, and thereby become the Logos in activity as well as in 
idea. 

Irenaeus limits his speculations to what is practically fundamental in this 
doctrine. The distinction between a \Syos ip^id^rrot and a \Syos wpot^opuc6s 
was not to his taste. How the Son is begotten from the Father surpasses all 
comprehension (Adv. Haer. H 28). The essentuil in the Logoe^octrine is, 
that since God's essence does not immediately appear, he has from eternity 
manifested himself in. and by the Logos; that the Logos became man in 
Christ, though at the same time belonging to the essence of God (lY. 7). 
God created the universe of and by himself, i. e. through his Word (11. SO, 9) ; 
the Father wills and conmiands, the Son acts and creates (IV. 7, 4 ; II. 28, 8). 

Terf tiflton, on the contrary, more speculative than Irenaeus, attaches him- 
self to the idea of the \6yos Mi/d^^ros and wpo^opuc^s. The \6yosf eternally 
with God, emanes from God into distinctness of being previous to any act of 
creation, but still remains one with God through the ''divina substantia." 
There iB, consequently, '' una Dei substantia in tribus cohaerentibus, unus 
ambo," and the Son is "Dens de Deo" (Apologet c. 21). This doctrinal 
statement, Tertullian afterwards defended against the germinating heresies 
of his age. It was now the time when the first two classes of Anti-Trinitans, 
above described, began their opposition to the church doctrine of the Trinity. 
They were agreed in a common opposition to the distinction of Father and 
Son as two different personalides, but differed from each other in their modes 
of opposition ; the one moved by a so-claimed practical interest, the other by 
a speculative ; the former and somewhat elder class characterized by a Juda- 
istic tendency, the latter by a Gentilizing one. Against a representative of 
the first class of PatripasnanSj viz., against Praxeas, Tertullian defended the 
church doctrine, probably having in his eye two different modifications of the 
patripassian theory. In this controversy he developed his own doctrinal 
statement still more definitely (Adv. Frax. c. 2 sqq.). ** I and the Father," 
says Christ, ''are one"; not cff, but &; not in unity of person, but in unity 
of essence. 

Bippolytus, the learned pupil of Irenaeus, in the 3d century sustained the 
same polemic relation to Noetus, that Tertullian had to Praxeas. Nearly 
contemporaneously with him, the presbyter Novation at Rome, in a work 
entitied De regula fidei or De'Trinitate, opposed partly the patripassian 
party, and partly a party who declared that Christ was a mere man ; this 
latter probably being that of Theodotua and Ariemorif which though origi- 
nating elsewhere appears to have fixed itself at Rome (Comp. Euseb. Y. 28, 
and Epiphan. Haer. 54). With the Theodotians were connected, it is likely, 
those opponents of the writings of the AposUe John whom Epipbanius de- 
nominates the Alogi. Against all these sectaries and heresies, Novatian 
argues the deity of Christ, asserting, against the Fatripassians in particular, 
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atoA the Son'a unity of being with the Father does not pertain to the *' nnitas 
personae," but to the ^ Bocietas amoris et ooncordiae," since the Son is united 
with the Father by ^ commnnio substanttae.** 

LaetarUius^ Institut IV. 29» in like manner declares that there is one God 
as to origin and essence, — who, yet, u two as Father and Son, — and one* 
since the One is as two and the two are as One. 

Such was the historical deyelopment of the Logoe-Doctrine previous to, and 
auidde of^ the influence of the Alexandrine SchooL Within this school, the 
formation of this doctrine was somewhat different. 

Clements writings contain the genn of the Alexandrine TrtniJtariammL 
He starts from the idea (Qu. div. c. 87), that love moves God to impart life 
and happiness ad extra ; and the first act of this love was the generation of 
the Logos. Thus the Logos is the ipx^ ^m rfir mCrranr, through whom the 
universe is derived from God, and is ideally grounded in him (Protrept p. 5). 
At the same time, the Father and Son, according to Clement, are ly $tkfm 
(Paedag. IIL 12, 268), yet as a updror and a Sc^fpor ctfrfor (StrouL YII. pp^ 
700, 708). This hitter statement, however, in accordance with the Alexan- 
drine idea of an eternal genesis, which was also held by the New Platonista, 
u not to be understood as implying a generation of the Son in time, but an 
eternal generation. 

Origen develops the Clementine theory still further. God the Father, 
according to him, is the aboriginal source of all being and all divine life ; but 
the central point of God's entire life-development is the Logos, who is the 
fountain of all revelation and communication of life (T. IL 2, in Joh. ; T. XV. 
10, in Matth.), and adapts his communications to the different necessities of 
rational existences (T. L 22, in Joh. ; T. XIX. in Joh. p. 887). Origen's 
view is opposed to that of the Gnostics, — who made as many different per- 
sonalities as there were varieties in the forms of the manifestation of the 
Logos ; and also to that of the Anti-Trinitarians, — who regarded the Logos 
as only a particular mode or relation of the divine essence. The Logos, in 
Origen's theory, is a distinct and personal being (T. H 2, in Joh.; C. Cels. 
YIII. 12). This position Origen maintained in opposition to Beryl's Patri- 
passianism, and succeeded in converting Beiyl to it Origen also developed 
the Clementine theory still further, in striving to disconnect the idea of time 
from the generation of the Logos, while holding to the distinct personality of 
the Logos (T. I. 82, in Job.). The begetting of the Son is not a transient 
act, but an eternally continuing one (Hom. 19, in Jerem.). The term " gen- 
eration," moreover, is only a symbolical onb, to denote that the being of the 
Logos has its ground in the Father's being, as the reflection has its ground in 
the original beam of light It is not employed in the sense of a sensuous im- 
parting of the divine substance, and, consequentiy, not in the sense of a 
yhnriiVis 4it rris oIktIos rov bwv^ if this phraseology is so interpreted} The term 



* See the "Acta** of a disputation of Origen with a Gnostic, in Jerome, 0pp. 
ed. Biart. IV. 413. 
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" generation" denotes, rather, an ir^p&nis -nis owrias, — meaning thereby an 
h^pinis rris WoarArwi (Comp. T. XIV. in Job. p. 218, ed. Hu.; De Orat. 
c. 15 ; C. Cels. VIII. 12).^ The ideas of Origen passed from bis school into 
the Oriental cbnrcb, and there came in conflict vith two heretical theories 
each the oppointe of the other. 

First, with those of SaheUius, This theorist, — making use of materials 
then existing, particularly 'in the fragments of the so-called £g}'ptian Gospel 
and in the Clementines, — stands midway between the two classes of Anti- 
Trinitarians, inasmuch as he connects the positioD, that the one and same person 
receives different names according to the different relations it assumes,* with 
the position, that different powers stream forth from the divine essence, which 
are modes of manifestation merely of one and the same divine Subject This 
theory, Sabellius contended was the strictly orthodox Trinitarianism, — in his 
own phraseology, a iftoovcla in the Triad and rpia wp6a»in. Owing to its 
distance from the East, and its imperfect understanding of the case, the Occi- 
dental Church was perhaps somewhat inclined to favor a theory so simple in 
its structure. But it was not so with the Alexandrine School. Dionysius of 
Alexandria expressed his dissent in an extreme manner.' He went so far as 
to declare that the Son of God, in respect to the Father, is ^ivos xai^ obvioM, 
This erroneous statement naturally elicited much opposition. Complaint was 
made to bishop Dionysius of Rome, who addressed a letter to the Alexan- 
drines, condemning the view of Sabellius, but at the same time asserting dis- 
tinctly the idea of unity of essence in the Triad ; whereupon Dionysius of 
Alexandria, in hia'tKtyxos jcal 'AvoXoy^o, retracted what was extravagant in 
his manner of expression, and expressed himself satisfied with the term 
6/u>o6<rtos rightly understood. 

Dionysius of Alexandria having thus rectified his own statement was pre- 
pared, towards the close of his life, to come forth yet more decidedly in 
another contest At the end of the 8d centuiy, the Origenistic Trinitarian- 
ism once more asserted itself in opposition to the Anti-Trinitarianism oiPaul 
of SamosaUif who now adopted the distinction of a kSyos Mid&eros and 



' Gaericke would put this interpretation upon the Origenistic assertion of an 
htpirnis Tt}r oiHrias, because It was confessedly the chief aim of Origen to main- 
tain the reality of the hypostatical distinction, and not at all to deny the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Whether, however, Origen really held the doctrine of the 6fjMowrio¥ 
is disputed among authorities. Neander declares that the vrritings of Origen were 
the great source of the Oriental doctrine of the SfAotowdop, Hitter thinks that Ori- 
gen held to a generation out of the essence, but by the will of the Father. Baur 
is of opinion that Origen wavered in his own mind between 6fioova(o¥ and 4/mi- 
owioy, Meier agrees with Neander. Vomer contends, with mach ingenious rea- 
soning and minute examination, that Origen held the chnrch doctrine of the con- 
substantiality of the Father and Son. — Translator. 

* *' M/a Mt6creurtt, Mfuera 8^'^ — Athanas. Orat. IV. c Arian. c 25. 

' See the fragments of his work, in Athanas., De sententia Dionysii, and De 
decretis synodi Kic 
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wpo^utSs in an impersonal sense, and denominated Jesus the Son of God, as 
a man illuminated by the Logos in a higher degree than anj of the prophets 
had been. 

If now we sum up the Result of the development of the Logos-Doetrme in 
the first three centuries^ we find at the beginning of the 4th century two 
theories with respect to the Son of God, both opposed to those of the Anti- 
Trinitarian sects, and both obtaining currency within the church. These 
were the Roman-Occidental^ which was by far the most prevalent, and the 
Alexandrine' Oriental. The two theories agreed, in teaching that the Son, 
as to his essence and nature, is different from all creatures, and also in hold- 
ing the doctrine (which the West received from Origenism) of an eternal 
generation. The two theories differed, in that the Occidental insisted that 
the tenet of /Ja obe'uh una substantia, in Father and Son, was necessary in 
order to preserve the unity of Grod and the dignity of the Son, while the Ori- 
ental believed that such a unity of essence was incompatible with the /tovapx^ 
and the personal distinctions, and hence asserted, in order to the preservation 
of these latter, the ^cp^r rijs obeias. Besides these two systems, we find at 
this time traces of the upspringing of a third party, who failed to grasp the 
Alexandrine idea of eternal generation as a derivation as to relationship but 
not as to time, who moreover ui^ed to an extreme some of the positions which 
the Alexandrine school had maintained in oppoation to Sabellianism and the 
Gnostic Emanationism, and who in this way began to give expression to the 
doctrine that the Son of Grod had a beginning of existence and was a crea- 
ture. The conflict between these three systems, in which the Alexandrine 
would naturally furnish most opportunity for the superficiality of middle- 
minds to exert itself, while the Occidental carried within itself the pledge of 
final success, both determines and characterizes the general doctrinal devel- 
opment of the 4th century (Comp. § 82). 

The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit^ as the author of regeneration and the 
divine life of faith, was from the beginning a fundamental part of the Chris- 
tian belief, although the speculative determination of this dogma did not keep 
pace even with that of the Deity of the Son. At the same time, its scientific 
construction followed on after that of the doctrine of the second person ; and 
in proportion as the primitive &thers grasped the idea of the real presence 
and agency, in the church, of the Comforter promised by the Redeemer, and 
acquired a more profound apprehension of the AposUes* teachings and phrase- 
ology, in that proportion did they conceive of the irytvfia Sytor as a distinct 
divine personality, and m^ntain his hypostatical character in opposition to 
both classes of Anti-Trinitarians. Justin Martyr (Apol. maj. p. 66, comp. 
with p. 60) expressly designates three objects of worship, — God, the Son of 



^ Justin, it is true, associates the angels with the Holy Spirit, bat only as the 
latter is the archetype of all rational spirits. The objection that he confounds 
the Logos with the Holy Spirit is untenable (See Thiersch, in 2Soitschrift fiir 
Lath. Theol 1841. H. 2, S. 167). 
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God, and (as the third rd^isj p. 60) the H0I7 Spirit^ TertuUian (Adv. Pras. 
0. 4) denominates the Holy Spirit the ^ gradns tertins trinitatis ; ** and Origen 
(T. n. c. 6. in Joh., and Comm. in Genes, init) develops in the most distinct 
manner the idea of the personal subsistence of the Holy Spirit, and of the 
timelessness of his existence, although he defends the notion of his subordina- 
tion and other kindred errors. These latter, however, were opposed and 
rejected, according to the testimony of Athanaaus, by Dumysku of Rome, who 
in a sharp and clear dialectic statement asserted the co^uality of the Holy 
Spirit with the Logos. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 



PRINCIPAL CHURCH TEACHERS AND THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. 



§ 57. 
THE APOSTOLICAL FATHERS, AND JUSTIN MARTYR. 

Outside of the sectarian circle, and within the wide bounds 
of the Catholic church, we find first in the series of Christian 
teachers and writers those men who, as the immediate pu- 
pils of the Apostles, are denominated the Apostolic Fathers^ 
Patres Apostolici.^ They are the following : — 

1. BamabaSy more properly JoseSj a Levite from Cyprus 
who very early joined the church at Jerusalem (Acts iv. 36), 
consecrated his earthly possessions to its needs (Acts iv. 37), 
and afterwards was associated for a time with the apostle 
Paul (Acts ix. 27). According to Eusebius (L 12), he was 
one of the Seventy disciples. One tradition makes him to 
have been the first bishop of Milan ; another represents him 
as suffering martyrdom among the Jews in Cyprus, after a 
residence of some time at Rome and Alexandria. Christian 
antiquity attributes to Barnabas an anonymous Epistle^ com- 
posed originally in Greek, of which the greater part has been 
preserved, and very early translated into a Latin version 
which is still extant. It betokens an Alexandrine taste in its 
allegorizing tone, but at the same time a purely Christian 
apprehension of truth, and an inward piety. In its moderate 

* Sanetonim Patrnm, qui temporibiu Apostolonim|flonieranf, 0pp. Coteld- 
rios. Paris. 1672; rec. Clericas. Antr. 1698| Amst. 1784. — Patram App. 0pp. 
gennina ed. Biuel. Lond. 1746. «- Patram App. Opera ed. Hefele Tab. 1839. 

SIO 
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Gnosis asd Anti-Jadaistic tendency, it may be regarded as 
a forerunner of the Alexandrine school. Its genuineness 
has been disputed, but upon insufficient grounds.^ 

2. Hermas (Rom. xvi. 14). Under his name is extant, 
and mostly in a Latin version,' a work in the form of allego- 
rical visions, chiefly of a hortatory character. It is an earn- 
est exhortation to a Christian walk and conduct, in view of 
the coming advent of Christ, and is entitled Hoifi'qp, Pastor, 
from the Angel-Shepherd who speaks in it as the guide of 
men.' This writing was in high esteem in the second half 
of the 2d century (Lrenaeus Adv. Haer. IV. 3), and was used 
in public worship. According to an ancient, but not suffi- 
ciently trustworthy, statement, the Pastor was the produc- 
tion of a later Hermas of Rome, the brother of the Roman 
bishop Pius I., about 150. 

3. Clemens RomantiSy — mentioned perhaps in Philippians 
iv. 3, — according to lrenaeus (Adv. Haer. IIL 2, 3), and 
Eusebius (HI. 2, 18, 15), one of the first overseers of the 
church at Rome, and, according to Tertullian (De praescrr. 
c. 32), appointed by the apostle Peter to be its teacher, seems 
to have died a martyr's death, according to a tradition of the 
4th century preserved by Eusebius (IIL 34). We have from 
him a long Epistle to the Corinthian Churchy written in Greek 
towards the end of the first century (Dionys. Cor., in Eu- 
seb. IV. 23 ; and Iren. Adv. Haer. IIL 3), in which, in a 
truly apostolic spirit, he exhorts to harmony and humility, — 
a letter which according to Eusebius (III. 16) w^as so highly 
esteemed as to be read in most churches in public worship. 
Under the title of a Second Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
have a fragment of which the authenticity is not so certain 

' Iti genaineneM has been maintaioed hj Henke De Ep., quae Barnabae 
tribaitar, aathentia ; R o r d a m ComnL de anthentia, etc. ; B 1 e e c k Brief an 
der Hebraer, Th. I. S. 416 leq. Its sparionsness has been maintained by U 1 1 • 
m a n n (Studien I. 2, 882), Hng,Hefele, and others. 

* A manuscript containing the original Greek has reeentljr been found in a 
monastery on Mt. Athos, and has been edited by Anger. — Hermae Pastor Graec^ 
primnm edidit Rndolpbus Anger. Vol. I. — Trandator, 

' Grata Disquiss. in Pastor Hermae; Jachman Der Hirte des Hermas, 
Bespocting the doctrine of Hermas, see D o r n e r Person Christt. 
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(Euseb. IIL 88), and which moreover has but little of the 
epistolary form. Of still less reliable authenticity are two 
Oircidar'Eipisiles, bearing Clement's name and preserved in 
the Syrian church, addressed particularly to male and female 
coelibates. 

Under the highly venerated name of Clement, some pro* 
ductlons have come down which it is certain are not his, but 
which merit particular mention on account of their anti- 
quity, contents, and influence. They are : — 

a. and b. An account of the manner of Clement's conver- 
sion, and of his travels in company with the Apostle Peter. 
This work, which is rich in the traditional materials of the 
early church, exists in two recensions. The first is entitled 
the ClemetUinOj containing nineteen Greek ^OfuKjuu Kki^fieif 
ro^, the substance of which belongs to the 2d century. 
These homilies betray a mixture of Ebionitism and Hellenis- 
tic Gnosticism, with here and there many profound Chris- 
tian ideas interspersed.^ The second recension is entitled 
the Recognitiones Clementis^ ^Avarfvti^piafiol, and is a modifi- 
cation of the homilies by a mind under the influence of the 
Platonic philosophy and Gnostic speculation.' It takes its 
name from the narrative, which it contains, of the meeting 
of Clement with his long lost father, and is extant only in 
the Latin version of Rufinus ; 

c and d. The ConstUutiones Apostolicae^ AiararfdX or J<a- 
Ta^t9 aTToarokucaL This is a collection of ecclesiastical stat* 
utes purporting to be the work of the' Apostolic age, but in 
reality formed gradually in the 2d, 3d, and 4th centuries, and 
is of much value in reference to the history of polity, and 
Christian archaeology generally. The Canones Apostolic^ 
Kavope^ r&v airocrroXfov, is a collection of 85, or according to 
the Occidental reception 50, short rules for church govern- 
ment These, though called " Apostolical," are of even later 
formation than the Constitutiones, and favor the hierarchical 
polity, as those do the Episcopal." 

^ Schliemann Die Clementinen; Doroer Person CSiristi,!. 324-350. 

' Schliemann Die Clementinischen Reoognidoaen. 

'Brans Canones App. Krabbe Ueber den Urspmng und Inhalt der q>os« 
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4. Ignatius^ bishop of Antioch (Euseb. III. 36), who was 
carried to Rome on account of his steadfast confession of 
Christ, probably in the year 115, and in the following year 
was thrown to the lions in the Colosseum (comp. § 23, 1). 
There are seven Epistles of bis extant (Iren. Adv. Haer. V. 
28 ; Euseb. IIL 36), full of Christian love and zeal, and of 
high value as exhibitions of the earliest polemics against the 
Ebionite Judaism and Docetism, and also as indicating the 
extreme estimate of the Episcopate which was then forming. 
These seven Epistles, composed on his way to a martyr's 
death and full of tender feeling, — five of them addressed tp 
Asiatic churches, one to the church at Rome, and one to 
Polycarp, — were known for a long time only in a •* longer " 
recension which was confessedly an interpolated one, until 
about the middle of the 17th century Usher edited the '' short- 
er '' and pure text in Latin, and Vossius in Greek.^ Besides 
these seven, eight other Epistles have been attributed to Ig« 
natius, which are the invention of a later day. 

5. Polycarp^ bishop of Smyrna, who was a pupil of the 
apostle John, and suffered martyrdom at the stake in an ex- 
treme old age, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius about the year 
168 (Euseb. IV. 15, and above § 24). According to Tertul- 
lian (De praescr. c. 32), Eusebius (III. 36), and Jerome (De 

tol. Constitationen. Drey Nene Untennchiing Uber die Conatitatlonea nnd 
Kuiones der Apostel. 

'Pearson Vmdiciaeepp.S.Igiiatii. Ace Is. Yossii epp.«— Dallaeus (De 
Bcriptts DioDjs. Areop. et Igsatii) attacks their aathenticity. Bo the (An- 
flLoge etc. p. 715) defends it Banr (Episcopat p. 148) contends that these 
Epistles are a Pauline prodact of the second hiUf of the 2d centniy. D o r n e r 
defends their authenticity. Neander (Charch Histoiy, L 661) holds that the 
shorter recension itself has heen yery much interpolated. — Until lately, the only 
qnestion related to the genuineness of the longer or the shorter recension of the 
seren Epistles cited hy EosebinSi respecting which qnestion authorities differed ; 
bat in 1843 a Syrian manuscript was discovered containing only three of the 
seven (viz. : Polycarp, Ephesians, and Bomans), and in a much briefer form. 
This manuscript has been edited byCnreton, and has led to the further posi- 
tion that these alone are the genuine Iguatian Epistles. This view has been 
supported by L e e and B u n s e n . But the authority of an unknown Syriac 
manuscript of the 8th centuiy is not sufficient to outweigh the great amount of 
testimony in favor of the substantial genuineness of the seven Ignatian Epistles^ 
at least in the ** shorter " recension. 
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vir. ill. s. v.), he was appointed bishop of Smyrna by the 
Apostle John, Of his letters, written to confirm neighboring 
churches and individual Christians in the faith, the Epistle to 
the Church at PhiHppi alone is extant (Iren. III. 3). It is 
entire only in the Latin version, though the greater part of 
the Greek original is preserved. The letter was written by 
Polycarp soon after the death of Ignatius, and relates to 
that event. 

With the Apostolical Fathers is usually associated, and 
not without right, 

6. PapiaSj bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia in the first half 
of the 2d century, of whose work AorfUov /cvpuuc&v i^if/rja-i^ 
(a collection of traditions regarding the discourses of Christ) 
we have only a few fragments, preserved by Eusebius and 
Irenaeus. According to the testimony of Irenaeus (Adv. 
Haer. V. 33, 4), he was a pupil of the apostle John, and the 
weight of this testimony is not invalidated either by the fact 
that Papias mingled in his belief erroneous and one-sided 
views, particularly a gross Chiliasm, or that with others of 
his time he made search after the traditionary narrations of 
the apostles and disciples of Christ (Euseb. III. 39). It is 
probable, however, that his relation to an apostle like John 
was only distant and somewhat indefinite. Tradition makes 
him to have suffered martyrdom in the reign of Marcus Au- 
relius (Chron. Alex. Olymp. 235, 3). 

The writings which go under the name of Dionysius Are* 
opagiia (Acts xvii. 34), — the first bishop of Athens accord- 
ing to Dionys. Cor., in Euseb. III. 4; IV. 23, — are some- 
times, though incorrectly, reckoned with those of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers. They are a series of productions in Greek 
(De hierarchia, De ecclesiastica hierarchia, De divinis nomi- 
nibus, De mystica theologia, and 12 Epistolae) from the hand 
of a Christian Platonist, perhaps as late as four centuries 
after the death of Dionysius, and falsely attributed to him. 
(See § 106).i 

* Engelhardt De Dionysio Areop. Flotinizante, and De origine scriptor. 
Areop. . DallaeasDe icriptis, qaae sub. Dion. Ar. et Ignaiii nominibns dr^ 
camferuntar. Banmgarten-Cragias De Dion. Ar. . Vogt Neoplatonli- 
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Justin Martyr J before his conversion a Samaritan pagan of 
Sichem or Flavia Neapolis in Samaria, immediately suc- 
ceeds the Apostolic Fathers, and forms the link between 
them and the more distinct periods of the early church. The 
active period of his life falls within the reign of Antoninus 
Pius. After having, as an "evangelist" in the mantle of a 
philosopher, made great journeys into £gypt and Asia Minor, 
and taught at Rome, he suffered martyrdom (TertulL Adv. 
Valentin, c. 5) during a second residence in this city, either 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius (as Eusebius seems to as- 
sume in his Chronicon), or more probably under Marcus Au- 
relius about 163 (according to Eusebius IV. 16).i The more 
immediate cause of his death was the enmity of a Cynic 
phitosopher Crescens, whom he had attacked in his 3d apol- 
ogy (Tatian. Orat contra Grace § 19; Euseb. IV. 16). 
An eager seeker after truth, Justin had diligently examined 
various philosophical systems, finally adopting the Platonic. 
But the gospel alone, with which he had been made ac- 
quainted by an aged Christian, could satisfy the cravings of 
his mind and heart, and from this time he endeavored to 
exhibit partly the affinity of the better Grecian philosophies, 
particularly the Platonic, with the Christian system, and 
partly their entire insufficiency and the superiority of Chris- 
tianity. He is the first church teacher in whose writings we 
discover a contact with Greek philosophy, and in whose 
mind we find Platonism permeated and transmuted by the 
Gospel. This is seen in his two Apologies (comp. § 29), 
and in several other less important writings (Comp. Euseb. 
IV. 18), — such as the IlapcuvenKo^ irpo^ "EXKrjpc^, the rhe- 
torical A6yo9 irph^ "EKKfjva^, and the tract upon the unity of 
God, Ilepl fiovapxitK, composed chiefly of citations from the 
ancient Greek literature. Another principal work of Justin, 
the Diahgus cum IVyphone JndaeOf exhibits another ten- 
dency of his mind. In this he combats a false Jewish theol- 
ogy, and proves to the Jews the truth of Christianity. It is 

mas und Chrittentham. Meier Dionjsii Areop. et mjtticoniin sec. XIV. doo- 
trinae inter se companntar. 
^ Semisch JofltinderMftrtyrer. OttoDe JaBtiiiiM.scriptiaetdoctriiia. 
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much to be regretted that the work of Justin written in 
opposition to all the heretical sects of his timei and his 
work against M arcion, are lost The Epistola ad Diognetum^ 
usually found in the collection of Justin's works, and exhib- 
iting in a fragmentary manner the essentials of Christianity 
with great fervor, could have hardly proceeded from Justin, 
though it is not the work of a later time than that of Justin.^ 



§ 58. 



ASIA-BONOR AND NOBTH-AFBICAN VATHEBS. 

As the theology of almost all the Apostolic Fathers had 
been of a practical cast, it was natural, especially on account 
of the misuse of speculation by the Gnostics, that in the 
age succeeding them this practical tendency should become 
the prevalent one, particularly in the Western church. It 
was not however until the second half of the 2d century, 
that the outlines of this practical and traditional theology 
began to be more firmly dmwn ; since it was not until then 
that in some portions of the church, particularly in the East, 
a speculative and theoretic tendency proceeding from the 
Alexandrine school began to make itself felt The chief 
seats of this practical school were Asia Minor, and North 
Afirica. 

1., In the flourishing churches of Asia Minor^ many distin- 
guished men arose in the 2d century, who were occupied 
with the defence and development of Christianity in opposi- 
tion to the Pagan, and with the justification of the evangeli- 
cal faith and life against the Gnostic Qf these were : — 

a. Irenaeus^ a pupil of Polycarp (Lren. Ep. ad Flor., and 
Jerome De vir. ilL), an acquaintance of Papias (Jer. Ep. 29), 
the manly and firm champion of the church in the conflict with 
a rampant heresy, — a clear, thoughtful, philosophic mind, 
distinguished for his zeal in maintaining the simplicity and 

' Grossheim Deep. adDiognetnmcomm. Mohler Ueber de&Brief an 
DiogneCot. OttoDeepietadDiog. 
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purity of Christian truth, for his rigorous and logical defence 
of the practical essentials of Christianity, for his moderation 
in controversies respecting unessentials (e. g. in the Easter 
controversy, § 38), and particularly fos his silence and confes- 
sion of ignorance upon points that transcend the powers of 
the finite understanding.^ Irenaeus accompanied an Asia- 
Minor colony to G^aul, in the ye^r 177, became bishop of the 
church at Lyons and Vienne after the martyr-death of Po- 
thinus (§ 24), and about the year 202 suffered martyrdom 
himself, according to a tradition of the 4th century. His 
principal work, which is extant in an old Latin translation 
(though important fragments of the original Greek stUI 
remain, including nearly the whole of the first book), is his 
refutation of the Gnostic schemes, chiefly that of Valentinus, 
under the title of *'EXjeyj(09 koI avarpoirif r^ '^revSoii/v/ioi; 71^0- 
cr£o>9i Adversus HaereseSj in five books.^ Besides this work, 
nothing of Irenaeus has come down except some fragments 
of an Epistola ad Florinum respecting the divine futva/yxla 
(Euseb. V. 20), in which he combats the doctrine that God 
is the author of sin, of an Epistola ad Victorem (Euseb. 
V. 24) relating to the celebration of Easter (comp. § 38), 
and some' other fragments. 

b. A pupil of Irenaeus (according to Photius Bibl. Cod. 
121) was the learned HippolytuSj bishop about 220, and who 

' Iren. Adv. Haer. II. 28 : Qaid mall est, si eornm, quae in scriptaris reqal- 
mntiir, qaaedam qaidem aboolylmas secundam gratiam Dei, qnaedam aatem 
commendamas Deo, at semper Deas doceat, homo semper discat qnae sunt a 
Deo 1 . . . . Non embescamns, quae sunt In qnaestionibns majora secnndam 
BOS, reserrare Deo. 

* This work was probabljr undertaken in the reign of Commodns, to protect 
the Asia-Minor churches agalost the Qnosttc deceptions. As a document, it 
strikingly evinces the tenoSBucj of Irenaeus to what is of pntctical importaoce in 
Christianity (Comp. Adv. Haer. n. 26 seq. ; IV. S3, 8) ; his sound hermeneutics 
fn. 10; III. 5); and his reverence for Apostolical tradition in maintaining the 
unity of the church (1. 10, 2; III. 3, 2). Irenaeus^s Chiliasm, and his belief in 
the continuance of extraordinary gifU in the church, are not sufficient to establish 
the position of Semier that traces of Montanism are to be found in him ; for these 
tenets were by no means confined to the Montanists. Waleh (Nov! Commentarii) 
has thoroughly evinced the authenticity of this work in opposition to the donbta 
of Semier. See D u n c k e r Christologie des Irenaeus, for a general view of 
his doctrine. 

28 
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died a martyr about 250, — for a long time an almost un- 
known church father. According to a tradition of the 5th 
century, he was bishop of Portns Romanus ; by which some 
have understood Aden in Western Arabia, while others have 
considered it identical with Ostia, being led to this conclusion 
by the discovery of a statue of Hippolytus in 1551 on the 
road to Tivoli. This latter view may now be considered as 
established by the recent discovery of the principal work of 
Hippolytus Karh iracr&v aipitremf, which points to Rome and 
its vicinity as the sphere of his activity. Hippolytus was 
one of the most prolific authors of his time, and left writings 
of various kinds, — exegetical, dogmatico-polemical, chrono- 
logical, and homilies, composed in Greek, of which only 
fragments remain.^ 

c. Julius Africanus, the aged friend of Origen in the first 
half of the 3d century, was distinguished for his theological 
learning. Educated, probably, in Asia Minor, he was pres- 
byter it is supposed at Nicopolis or Emmaus in Palestine, 
and died about 232. He is known as the first writer of a 
Christian Universal History {Xpovoyp(uf>la in 5 books), of 
which only fragments remain ; and also as the able critic 
who, in a letter preserved in Origen's Works, combats the 
view of Origen, that the Story of Susanna is the work of 
the prophet Daniel (Comp. Routh's Reliquiae Sacrae, T. II.). 

2. The North African Church boasts of two distinguished 
Church Teachers. 



' The maniucript of the work of Hippolytiu *' Against all the Heresies " was 
discovered in a monastery in Mt Athos, and pnblisbed as a work of Origen by 
Miller at Oxford in 1851, under the title of the. ^ikiHro^6fAtya of this father. The 
first book of this work was already extant, and published with the writings of 
Origen ; books 4-10 are the ones recently disooTered. That Origen was not the 
author of this work, is erident from the fact that the writer speaks of himself as 
a bishop, and that all the references indicate that the author was a resident in 
Bome or the yicinity. Buns en (Hippolytus, and his Times), Gieseler 
(Stndien und Kritiken, 1853), DoUinger (Hippolytus, und KalUstus), and 
others, ascribe the work to Hippolytus upon grounds that are conclusive, and 
carry most students with them. Banr (Jahrbiicher 1853) contends that the 
author is Caius the Boman Presbyter, as does also F e s z 1 e r (Tab. theol. Quar- 
talschr. 1852). Gieseler holds that Hippolytus was at first a Novatian bishop, 
though previous to the Noratian controversy he had been a Boman presbyter. 
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a. Septimius Fhrens Tertullianus,^ born at Carthage about 
160, died about 220, the earliest Christian Latin writer, a 
hero of the ancient church, and marked by grandeur even in 
his prejudices and biases. As a church teacher, be was dis- 
tinguished for glowing piety, burning zeal for Christian truth 
and the spread of Christianity, comprehensive learning, acute- 
ness and wit, energy and depth of intellect, and also for a 
fancy and vehemence not sufficiently regulated by reason, 
together with a gloomy earnestness. Previous to his conver- 
sion he was probably a rhetorician and advocate (Comp. 
Euseb. II. 2 ; and the fragments of a Tertullianus in the 
Pandects) ; afterwards he was a presbyter at Carthage, and 
perhaps resided at Rome for a time ; and, about 201, he 
went over to Montanism, enlisting as was his wont all his 
energies in this scheme, though at a later day, as it would 
appear, inclining again more to the Catholic church. The 
Writififfs ' of Tertullian are a most important source of in- 
formation respecting Christian Antiquity, being a mine of 
dogmatico-bistorical and archaeological materials. They are 
important as exerting a very great influence upon the forma- 
tion of the terminology of the Western church, though they 
are full of African provincialisms and legal terms, and rugged, 
from the endeavor of this profound and fiery mind to find 
in the rude Punic Latin concise and significant words for 
the new and great ideas of Christianity. Tertullian's writ- 
ings refer partly to the relations which the Christians sus- 
tained to the heathen, and their situation under persecution ; 
partly to matters of Christian and ecclesiastical life gene- 
rally; and partly to doctrinal and polemical subjects. To 
the first class belong, of the Non-Montanistic treatises, 
the Eochortatio ad martyr es {designatos)^ the Apologeticus 
(§ 29), Ad naliones (§ 29), De testimonio animae (§ 29), De 

' N e a n d e r Antignoiticnt : The Spirit of Tertullian. Rndelbach Refor- 
mation, Lathenham, and Union, 8. 645 seq. K a y e Tertullian and his writings. 

* Noesselt Diss. III. de yera aetate scriptor. Tertoll. — The best editions 
of Tertullian's Works are those of Rigaltias. Par. 1635. 2 yoU. fol., and of 
Priorins. Par. 1664. fol. — Hand-editions are those of Semler in 6 roll., with 
an Index Latinitatis TertuUianae by SchUtz and Windorf ; and of Gersdorf 
Bibliotheca patr. eocL Lat. selecta P. IV. Y. 
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spectaculis (teaching that to viait them is unchristian), and 
De idolatria (showing that no participation of any sort in 
pagan customs is allowable) ; and, of the Montanistic 
treatises, De corona milUis (affirming that the soldier's coro« 
nation upon the celebration of a victory, and such like cu8« 
toms, was pagan and anti-Christian), .D^ /^^ ^^ persectj^ 
tione (comp. § 55), Scorpiace adversus gnosticos (combatting 
the sophisbry by which the Gnostics would justify the denial 
of Christ in words and acts), and the apologetic tract ad* 
dressed to the President Scapula. To the second class be- 
long, of the Non-Moutanistic writings, De paiientia^ 
De orationey De baptismo (defending the external rite in 
opposition to the Ca'ianians a^Gnosticising mystic sect), De 
poenitentia^ Ad uxorem (containing advice and counsel to be 
followed by his wife after his own decease), De habUu mvlie^ 
bri and De cvUu femmarvm (treating of the mode of dress 
proper for Christian females) ; and, of the Montanistic 
writings, De exhortaiione castUatis (dissuading from second 
marriage), De monogamia^ De pudicitia (exhibiting the Mon- 
tanistic principles respecting the penance and absolution 
of those excommunicated for unchastity), Dejgunio adversm 
Psychicosj De virginibus velandis (in public worship), and 
De pallio (concerning wearing the philosopher's cloak after 
confession of Christianity). To the third class^ belong, of 
the Non-Montanistic writings, De praescriptionibus 
adversus haereticos (an argument for denying to all heretics 
the right of bringing a complaint, as in the instance of an 
accused party; the argument being deduced from the uni- 
formity of the doctrine coming down from the Ecclesia Apos- 
tolica) ; and of the Montanistic writings, the tracts Ad» 
versus Marcionem^ Adversus ValentinianoSj De came Christi 
(anti-Docetic), De resurrectione camis (combatting the Gnos- 
tic denial of the doctrine), Adversus Hermogenem, De anima 
(a criticism upon the philosophical and heretical questions 
respecting the nature of the soul), Adversus Prazeam^ and 
the apologetic tract Adversos Judaeos, The tract of Tertul- 
lian against Hermogenes {De censu animaey — upon the na- 
ture of the soul, asserting its original kindredness to God 
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and its natural immortality), together with the defence of 
Chiliaam in the work De spe fidelium, of Hades as a middle 
state in the tract De paradiso, and of the Montanisttc doc- 
trine of the prophetic ecstasy, is not extant. 

b. ITiasciui CaedlUu Cgpriama, a very distinguished teach- 
er of rhetoric at Carthage tiutil he had passed the meridian 
of life ; converted to Christianity about 245, he became an 
ardent admirer of the writings of Tertollian, was soon ap- 
pointed a presbyter in the charch, and after the year 248 
was the bishop of the charch at Cari^hage by the choice of 
the congregation.* He was parUcularly distinguished by his 
hearty and intense attachment to the visible church, as well 
as for his Christian wisdom and energy in the discharge of 
his episcopal duties, — a model of pastoral and Catholic zeat 
in word and deed. This zeal for the preservation of the order 
and unity of the church, and for the promotion of its welfare 
io every way, he manifested as well in the midst of outward 
persecutions under Deciua, Gallus, and Valerian (§ 26), as in 
the internal conflict with Feliciasimus and faia party (^ 34, 
] ), while at the same time he did not lose sight of the wel- 
foie of other churches than his own. In the general con- 
cerns of the chnrcb, as for example in the settlement of the 
Novatian controversy {§ 34, 2), he took an active part, and 
highly as he revered the Roman See (§ 32) did not hesi- 
tate openly to oppose the Romish bishnp in the controversy 
respecting the baptism of heretics (^ 39, 32), The Writitif-s 
of Cyprian are closely connected with his active laborer. 
Next to his famous work De unitate ecdesxae (^ 33), the ccil- 
lection of his S^nstolae, 83 in number, is of the highest valii<> 
for the church history of that period. Of these, the beautiful 
Epistola ad Donatvm de amversitme sua furnishes a striking 
description of the effects of conversion, and a comparison of 
the life of a Christian with that of the pagan. The remain- 
ing undoubtedly genuine writings of Cyprian are the follow- 
ing : the tract De idolorum vanitate, composed soon after his 

' HiithirCrpriu»L«hreTonder Kirche Rettberg CypriaDoi. Fesr- 
■ o n Aotulw CjpriMiicL Cjpriaii> life Lu been writMD b; hit detcoD Fan. 
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conversion, in which he follows for the most part Tertnllian's 
Apologeticas and Minucius Felix ; the Libri ires iestimoni' 
orum written while he was presbyter, — a collection of Scrip- 
ture texts proving, in the 1st book, that the Christians and 
not the Jews are now the people of Grod, in the 2d, giving a 
brief statement of the Christian creed, and in the 3d, of the 
system of Christian ethics (a work very valaable as exhibit- 
ing the then prevalent mode of citing Scripture passages, 
and indicating the relative importance attached to the several 
doctrines of Christianity) ; the treatise De habitu virginum ; 
Sermo de lapsis (§ 34) ; De bono patientiaej — an exhortation 
to Christian moderation and patience in controversy, occa- 
sioned by his dispute with Stephen of Rome respecting the 
baptism of heretics ; De zelo ei livore^ — composed upon the 
same occasion with the preceding ; the tract Ad Demetriaf^ 
umj — a defence of Christianity against the charge that it 
was the cause of the then prevailing pestilence, and of all 
the evils the Empire was suffering; De mortdUiaiej — written 
for the same purpose as the preceding ; De opere et eleenuh 
synisy — an exhortation to benevolence, with high praise of 
works as such ; De oratione donUpicoj — an exposition of the 
Tiord's prayer ; and the Exhortatio ad mariyrium. Cyprian, 
after exUe, suffered martyrdom by the sword. Sept 14th, 258 
(§ 26). 



§ 59. 



THE ALEXANDRmS AND ORIGENISTIC SCHOOL. 

Michaelis Exercitatio de scholae Alexandrinae origine. M « 1 1 e r Essai 
hut. 8ur r ecole d' Alexandrie. GaerickeDe schola Alezandrioa. H a s s e I - 
bach De schola Alexandrina. Bedepenning Origines. Bitter Ge- 
ichichte der Christl. Philosophie, 1. 421 seq. Thomasias Origines. I) o r - 
ner Person Christi, I. 635-768, 945-1019. Banr Breieinigkeitslehre, L 186- 
343. K a 7 e Clement of Alexandria. 

Antithetic to the practical tendency in the theologizing of 
the church, there was formed at Alexamdria a speculative 
scientific school, upon the foundation, at first, of a simple 
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CcUecheiical Institute. Inasmuch as the Catechists in the 
Alexandrine church were frequently called upon to enunciate 
and defend the doctrines of Christianity before cultivated 
Greeks, it was necessary that they should themselves be scien- 
tifically educated men. Hence it was natural that such 
teachers would not confine themselves merely to the prepara- 
tion of Catechumens for baptism, but would also seek to 
furnish a scientific Christian education to young men of cul- 
tivation, in order that they might be fitted to teach Chris- 
tianity to others. In this manner there arose at Alexandria, 
where there was already a very flourishing pagan school, a 
sort of Theological Seminary^ which, growing up under the 
influence of Alexandrine culture, has perpetuated its memory 
in the series of distinguished minds who stood at its head 
from the middle of the 2d to the end of the 4th century. 
Eusebius (V. 10), — who designates the institution as a SiSa- 
atuiSjEiov T&v iep&v Xoycjv, or as rh liy: ^canT^^o-eco? St&ur/eo- 
Xeioif (V. 10 ; VI. 3, 26), — derives the Alexandrine school i^ 
apx^lov f^ov^, and mentions Pantaenus as the first distin- 
guished teacher in it ; but the presbyter Philippus Sidetes about 
the year 420 (Socrates H. E. VIL 26, 27), a pupil of Rhodon 
the last president of the Alexandrine school, in a fragment 
of his 'loTopui Xpiaruofucr^t names AthenagoroM as its founder. 
This statement, however, is very uncertain, among other rea- 
sons, from the fact that this firagment of Philippus is itself 
of doubtful character, and contains some other statements 
that are demonstrably false. The only heads of the Alexan- 
drine school who can be designated with entire certainty are 
the following : in the 2d century, Pantaenus and Clement ; 
in the 3d century, Origenj Heraclasj and IHonysius ; and in 
the 4th century, Didymus (§ 85) ; with some probability also 
may be mentioned, in the 3d century, after Dlonysius, Pieri' 
uSj Theognostus and, Peter Martyr, and in the 4th century, 
before Didymus, AriuSf and after Didymus, Rhodon. By 
the close of the 4th century, owing to the distracted condi- 
tion of the Alexandrine church, the Alexandrine scientific 
school came to an end, and only the catechetical institute re- 
mained. 
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2. The Alexandrine school, from its first formation, waa 
distinguished for a peculiar scientific tendency in theology. 
While the church very generally contented itself with a sim- 
ple and decided rejection of all Gnosticism, the Alexandrine 
theologians sought to distinguish what was true from what 
was false in this scheme, and, while avoiding the erroneous 
substance of the heretical Gnosis, to make use of its formal 
science, in enunciating and establishing the system of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Their ideal of Christian theology, as Cle- 
ment^ expresses it and Origen repeats it after him, was a 
yvAo"!^ oKrf^Lvrif iiucKrftruumKri? '^ 9l living Christian cogni- 
tion, grounded in Christian faith and intrinsically attainable 
by every Christian, in which Faith cuid Science interpene- 
trate each other.' This their Christian Gnosis, which they 
professed to derive from a private theological tradition coming 
down from Christ and the four chief apostles,^ they opposed 
to the yvS)ai^ y^^euStowfio^ of the heretical Gnostics, as well as 
to a philosophy not animated by the spirit of Christianity. 
They opposed it, moreover, to that simple irlari^ which fears 
and despises all philosophic investigation, — a wlari^ 0X0709 
Koi JZunucri which needs to be compacted and cleared up into 
a irlarb^ ypcixmKij^ In this latter direction, following their 



' Comp. Neander De fldet gnoseosqae idoM nulone, secandnm mentem 
Clem. Alex. Dftehne De yim^u Clem. Alex. Banr (Ueber Clemens •!« 
Gnostiker) Gnosis. 8. 502-543. GaerickeDe schok etc. P. XL p. 106-124. 
Bedepenning Origines, 8. 83-183. 

' The Gnosis of a r^ trri jcctr^ rhy iKKKtivmaru^ ice»6va yvwvruc6s (Qem. 
Strom. VII. p. 584 seq. ; II. 457, ed. Potter). 

' 'H yrutru &ir^f i^is r&p M wiffrtttt ftap^iXrififUymy iffX^^f^ ^ fidfiaun 9tlk r^ 

fois Kol mrroXiprr^i' wofiowdfiwowra — Clem. Strom. VII. p. 865, ed. Potter. Com- 
pare also Stromata II. 373, 380 ; 11. 519, 529 ; VI. 691 ; VII. 731, £d. Sylbnig. 

* Comp. Clem. Strom. L p. 322 seq., and VI. 771, 802 seq., Bd. Potter; also 
Ensebias II.' 1 ; also Origen C. Cels. VL 6, p. 633 seq. 

* The Alexandrine theologians claimed that their Gnosis was the scientific ap- 
prehension of the church dbctrine, and hence ypwru ^KK^vtrmrruc^, At the samo 
time they did not, as did the other chnrch fathers, confine the idea of a divine 
edacation of man to the Jewish nation. Acknowledging, with the chnrch gene- 
rally, that Jadaism was a preparation for Christianity, the Alexandrine also con- 
tended that the better pagan philosophers were likewise the instruments of God 
in this same respect, and hence they regarded philosophy generally, as well as 
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intense and somewhat narrow bias towards the Platonic 
philosophy, they certainly did not altogether escape the pride 
of speculation, and the hazard of radically transforming the 
church creed even in some of its fundamentals, by applying 
to it the idealizing principles of their philosophical system, 
which they assumed to be the ideas of the absolute reason 

(§ 40). 

3. PantaenuSy a converted pagan philosopher, contributed 
to the first formation of this particular tendency of the Alex- 
andrine school. According to some accounts he was a Stoic 
previous to his conversion, but there is little doubt that he 
was a Platonic Eclectic. During the second half of the 2d 
century he undertook his great missionary journey (§ 18), and 
from the year 180 discharged the office of catechist at Alex- 
andria (Euseb. V. 9, 10). He wrote several commentaries 
upon Scripture, but none of his productions have come down 
to us, and we can form an estimate of him only in connection 
with his pupil Clemens Alexandrinus. 

TUus Flavins Clemens'^ of Athens or Alexandria (Epiphan. 
Haer. XXVII. 6), converted late in life (Clem. Paedag. 11. 
c. 8), a man of talent though by no means a systematic 
thinker, possessing extensive knowledge which was entirely 
consecrated to the service of Christ, although the deepest and 
simplest form of humility does not appear in his character, 
discharged the office of a catechist and presbyter at Alexan- 
dria towards the end of the 2d and in the beginning of the 
3d century (Euseb. V. 11 ; VL 6, 13, 14 ; Jerome De vir. ill. 
c. 38), — after having previously exhausted all opportunities 
for acquiring Grecian and Christian culture in his frequent 
journeyings, and finally receiving the instructions of Pantaenus 
(Clem. Strom. I. p. 247). In the persecution under Severus in 
202 he fled (Comp. Euseb. VL 3), and remained a long time 

the Old-Testament reyeUttion, aa the proTidential antecedent to Christianity. 
Their endeayor to hannonize all these Pagan, Jewish, and Christian elements 
in one system, thereby finding the trne §Ueyy4\iotf wvwviuerM6v^ led, aa we shall 
see in examining the Tiews of Origen, to mnch that was arbitrary and one-sided, 
both in Hermenentics and Dogmatics. 

1 Comp. De Groot Diss, de Clemente Alex. . Gnericke De schola 
Alez. P. I. p. ao ; P. II. p. 106— >165, etc. K a y e Clement of Alexandria. 
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in Jerusalem, Atitiocb, and Cappadociai occupied with ecclesi- 
astical duties and philosophiccd studies. Whether, and when, 
he returned to Alexandria is uncertain. He died between 
212 and 220. We have from him three productions, in par- 
ticular, which constitute one great work, — systematic as a 
whole, but unsystematic as to its parts and details. It por- 
trays Christ as the divine Educator of man, — a favorite idea 
with Clement This ^w vcuSarfeyfi^, he first represents as 
conducting man, sunken in superstition, to faith,— in his 
apologetic work A6yo^ irparrpeirrlKo^, Cohariatio ad getUes 
(§ 29), which exhibits the worthlessness of the heathen myth- 
ology, and the insufficiency of philosophic systems, togeth^ 
with single profound thoughts upon the nature of Chris- 
tianity. Christ is next represented as purifying the believer 
by moral discipline, — in Clement's ethical iract PaedagoguB^ 
which contains particular maxims for a Christian life and 
walk. Lastly the Great Teacher is represented as conduct- 
ing the believer, thus morally purified, to a profounder knowl- 
edge of Christianity,-^ in the incomplete work entitled Sir(h 
mata from the variety and disconnection of its contents (§ 29). 
This is a learned composition, made up of materials drawn 
from the ancient Greek and Christian literatures, and intended 
to furnish the ideal of a genuine Christian theology or Gnosis. 
Besides these, we have from Clement the somewhat more 
systematic work Tk i a-oo^ofievo^ irXowrio^; Quis dives sal^ 
vetur? (Euseb. IIL 23), — written to show the true Christian 
use of wealth, and to check the growing asceticism in the 
church. An important work of Clement, 'TirorviroHrei^t con- 
taining a commentary upon a great part of the Old and New 
Testaments, is lost Owing to its frequent approximations 
to heresy it gave much offence. Perhaps extracts from this 
work are to be found in the Adumbrationes upon several of 
the Catholic Epistles (still extant in Latin), and in the 
^ExTijoyaX ix r&v wpcHfyrp-ue&v, An Anti-Gnostic work of Cle- 
ment upon the doctrine of the one First Principle, and an 
Anti-Montanistic work Ilepl Trpotfyqrela/i, are both lost 
4. The successor of Clement, in the Alexandrine school, 
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was Origen^ (See Euseb. VI. 1—6, 8, 14—31, 23—28, 
30—33, 36—39 ; VIL 1 ; Jerome De vir. ill. c. 54), abo called 
Adamantius by the ancients, probably on account of his iron 
industry, — the most learned and stimulating, and in all re- 
spects one of the most distinguished, of the primitive fathers, 
and one who has exerted an abiding influence upon the his- 
tory of theology. Bom at Alexandria about 185, having 
received a literary and Christian education from his father 
LeonidaSf and also the teaching of Clement, he was able while 
yet almost a mere child to minister courage to his dying 
father, whose martyr-death he was himself eager to imitate. 
A youth of eighteen, he supported his mother and his six 
younger orphan-brothers, chiefly by his philological labors. 
At this early age, highly esteemed and beloved by the Chris- 
tians and particularly by the martyrs, both persecuted and 
admired by the pagans, and feared by the heretics, he was 
deemed worthy of the catechist's office and appointed to it 
by bishop Demetrius in 203. Some time later than this, in 
his zeal to make an entire consecration of himself to Gk)d, 
and misled by a stricter asceticism than he afterwards ap- 
proved of, he practised upon himself the literal interpretation 
of the passage in Matthew xix. 12. While a catechist, Ori- 
gen became an attendant upon the lectures of the New-PIa* 
tonic Ammonius SaccctSj and now an earnest study of philos- 
ophy both inclined and enabled him to seek and find traces 
of truth in all sects, and thus to make himself a guide to 
Christ for men of the most diverse character and culture,— 
Christians as well as Pagans. Leaving the instruction of 
the catechumens to an assistant, he now sought to conduct 
his numerous pupils through the whole domain of Grecian 
culture to a spiritual understanding of the Scriptures, and to 
Christian Science. His labors were instrumental in bringing 
back heretics of all sorts, — e. g. the Qnostic Ambrosius after- 
wards so dear to him, — into the church. He did not confine 
his labors to Alexandria. In the reign of Caracalla he visited 

* Hedepenning Origtnes. Thomasini Originw. 
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Borne, and, upon invitation, Arabia also (§ 18, 1). During 
this same reign, in the year 215, he fled from a violent perse- 
cution into Palestine, in order, as he says (T. VI. in Joh. 
c. 24), to seek out the footsteps of Jesus and his disciples and 
the prophets. In the reign of Severus, the mother of the 
emperor invited him to Antioch (§ 25). The bishop Deme- 
trius at first honored the zeal and brilliant success with which 
Origen discharged the duties of his office; but believing that 
his own episcopal authority had been trenched upon, by the 
act of consecration by which two foreign bishops, Theoctistus 
of Caesarea and Alexander of Jerusalem, had inducted Origen 
into the presbyter's office while upon a journey undertaken 
about 228 in reference to some ecclesiastical affairs, his ex- 
cited hierarchical temper readily seized upon an accusation, 
which had already been made against Origen in several 
quarters, and which certainly was not unfounded, — viz. : that 
Origen had corrupted Christian doctrine by some false and 
arbitrary speculations in his work De Principiis^ — and upon 
the strength of it sought to remove him from Alexandria. 
An Alexandrine Synod in 231 (Phot Bibl. cod. 118) forbade 
Origen to teach or reside in Alexandria ; a second synod in 
232 deposed him from the presbyter's office, and excommuni- 
cated him. He now betook himself, pursued by the accusa- 
tions of Demetrius, to Caesarea in Palestine. Here he found 
a friendly reception, even from the emperor Philip himself, 
and continued to labor as he had at Alexandria, so that traces 
of the scientific spirit awakened by him were still plainly 
apparent in the 4th century. Here he also cultivated a new 
and difierent soil, from which, after his death, the church 
reaped a scientific benefit that for a long time weakened and 
neutralized the oppo^tion which individuals here and there 
continued to make to his views. During this period in his 
life, he was repeatedly invited to sit in council with Arabian 
synods against heretics ; in 244 against Beryl (§ 56), and in 
248 against a sect that asserted that the soul would die with 
the body and be awakened again. In both of these instances, 
he succeeded in convincing the heretic, — a success enjoyed 
but by very few in the history of the church. Origen with- 
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drew into Cappadocia from the persecution under Maximin 
the Thracian ; but in the Decian persecution he sufiered so 
much froih mal-treatment, when refusing to recant'under tor- 
ture, that he died a few years after at Tyre, in 264. 

The Wriling'S of Origen are partly dogmatical and dogmat- 
ico-apologetical,'tfnd partly exegetical and exegetico-critical. 
To the first class, the Dogmatical and DogmaticO'Apologeti" 
caly belongs the work in four books Ilepl apx&^» ^^ Principiis 
(sc. rerunij or, less probably, yldet), written about 226. It is 
the first attempt at a systematic development of the Christian 
creed, and, with the exception of several large fragments in 
Greek (half of the 3d, and the most of the 4th book), is known 
only in the imperfect Latin version of Rufinus. The highly 
valuable work Contra Celsum (§ 29) in eight books, written 
in the year 247 (Euseb. VI. 36) at the request of Origen's 
friend Ambrosius, also belongs to this class. The StromatOj 
which like the De Principiis belongs to the earlier part of 
Origen's life, is lost In writings of this sort, and particu- 
larly in the immature conclusions of the De Principiis, Origen 
was certainly too much ruled by his speculative and idealizing 
tendency ; although he ever cherishes a reverence for divine 
things, and recommends prayer in connection with the dili- 
.^ent study of the Scriptures (Epist ad Oregor. Thaum. c 3), 
' in order to their apprehension. He was led to develop more 
particularly the Aindamental principles of his speculative 
system, for which Clement had prepared the way, in his 
endeavor to spiritualize the church doctrines, and defend them 
against the objections of the Greek philosophers, and of the 
Gnostics. Hence he sought to remove from the doctrine of 
God all that appeared to him to be Anthropomorphism, and 
examined with great care and metaphysical acumen the idea 
of God as a Spirit. This, in his system, is God in the full 
sense, avrff^eoq, the Father ; whose perfect image and reflec- 
tion is the divine Logos ; subordinate to whom, is the eternal 
and hypostatic revelation of God in the Holy Spirit* Crea- 

1 The pnsstLga from Origen, teaching a Trinity of three eternal dirine penon- 
alitica of differing dignity, are collected in Gnericke Comm. de Bchola Alex. 
P. II. p. 197— 211. 
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tion from nothing, Origen held in common with the church 
(§ 53) ; though he intended by this only that God's will and 
power is the ground of all existence, and that creation is not 
conditioned by a pre-existing material Ou the other hand, 
Origen deviated from the church doctrine in denying a be- 
ginning in time to creation ; contending that it is impossible 
to conceive of a beginning of activity and of imparting love, 
in God. In this latter statement, however, he transferred to 
the created universe what is true only in relation to the second 
uncreated hypostasis in the divine Essence, — viz. : that God 
must necessarily^ vnidfrom eternity^ put forth a self-imparting 
activity, and exercise a self-imparting love. In like manner, 
in seeking to spiritualize everything in the highest degree, he 
modified the church doctrine of the resurrection (Comp. the 
fragments of his work De resurrections) j and rejected every 
form of the doctrine of the millennial reign (§ 55). Origen's 
Theodicy constituted the centre-point of his whole specu- 
lative system. The assumption of an original difference in 
the capacities and powers of rational beings was contradic- 
tory, he supposed, to the divine justice and love. There was 
rather, he said, a definite and fixed number of spiritual beings 
produced by God from eternity, — a fixed number, because, 
in Origen's opinion, no conscious mind, not even that of 
God, could take in an endless series; and produced from 
eternity, because the activity of the divine love has no com- 
mencement All these spirits were originally equally akin to 
God, and had equal endowments ; but when, in the exercise 
of free will, they removed themselves in differing degrees from 
God, — who alone is good in himself, and in whose com- 
munion alone created spirits can be good, — this difference in 
the degree of moral estrangement and enmity, which varies 
with the intensity or the laxity of self-will in each particular 
spirit, brought in, as a remedial punishment, a corresponding 
variety in the capacity, condition, and relations of each. One 
consequence of this fall of pre-existent spirits was the crea- 
tion, for purposes of discipline only, of the material corporeal 
world, — in which, the apostate creature no longer fit for a 
pure spiritual existence, and each one in the position suited 
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to him (according to the Be Principiis, the most deeply fallen 
were put into brute bodies, though Origen afterwards re- 
nounced this), should toil upward once more, in continual 
conflict with alien and hostile elements. The issue at which 
the course of the present world aims, is the re-union of fallen 
spirits with God, airoKardaraai,^^ the cessation of all evil and 
of all punishment The agent of this redemption is Christ, 
— the Logos bom a man, through the medium of a pre-exist- 
ent individual soul that has become like himself through his 
own transforming power, — who extends his redemptive in- 
fluence over all species of fallen beings, and who conse- 
quently (according to the Be Principiis) must suffer for fallen 
spirits in the various realms and gradations of spiritual exist- 
ence. But when, through this Apocatastasis, evil has become 
entirely extinct in this aera or stadium in the history of crea- 
tion, it will again break forth in some future period, and 
occasion new institutes and economies of God in order to its 
suppression ; and thus the history of the universe from ever- 
lasting to everlasting is that of alternate apostasy and re- 
covery. 

The Anthropology of Origen, and of the Alexan- 
drine school in general, inay be regarded as the precursor of 
the Pelagian theory. Although in the first three centuries it 
vras acknowledged upon all sides that human nature is no 
longer in its original condition, and that its primitive likeness 
to God has been injured in consequence of the first sin, yet 
as early as the first half of the 3d century the germs of two 
opposite tendencies began to appear, — the North'Africcm^ 
which laid stress principally upon the corruption of human 
nature, and the necessity of its change by divine grace ; and 
the Alexandrine^ which laid it upon man's free self-determi- 
nation. ClemenPs opposition to Gnosticism, and the Gnos- 
tic assertion of man's subjection to the dominion of the 
Hyle by a power above and out of himself, carried him to 
assert the inalienable freedom of man in such a manner that 
the doctrine of human corruption almost disappears, or at 
best becomes merely the doctrine of human imperfection. 
Origen is very earnest in asserting a corruption of human 
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nature, but only in bo far as lie sees in man a being who fell 
in a pre-existent celestial state. The doctrine of free will 
was naturally a fundamental one in his system, as account- 
ing for the difference in the degrees of corruption among 
mankind ; while at the same time his assertion that com- 
munion with God is the only source of good in the creature, 
would logically render the doctrine of grace and spiritual 
influences a necessary one for him. 

The Exegeticcd Writings of Origen consist, partly of 
brief Scholia^ ^i/^ieMocret^ ; partly, of Commentaries or To- 
fLOij principally upon the New Testament, — viz. upon the 
Gospels of Matthew and John, and the Epistle to the Bo- 
mans; and partly, practical expositions, Homilies, upon 
nearly the whole Old Testament, some of which are extant, 
though only in a Latin version. Origen proceeded, at least 
in the mature period of his life, from the hermeneutical prin- 
ciple,i — which Clement had followed though with less rigor 
and consistency, — that it is the highest aim of exegesis to 
penetrate into the spirit of Scripture^ and discover those vivi- 
fying ground-truths of revelation from which all others receive 
their Ufe and light ; and that the necessary means to this is 
a communion of spirit with the Redeemer, who is the soul 
of the Scriptures. But Origen failed to realize his idea of a 
perfect exegesis. It is true that he by no means neglected 
the media to the liteml understanding of the written word ; 
on the contrary he applied himself most industriously to the 
study of the letter, learned Hebrew in middle life, and is to 
be regarded as the father of learned and scientific exegesis. 
But instead of deriving the spirit from the letter, he used this 
latter, frequently, as the veil of ideas altogether foreign to 
revelation. As in man he distinguished, in accordance with 
the Platonic trichotomy, a&fiOj '^^vjci* and wvevfiOt so in Scrip- 
ture he distinguished a three-fold sense, — a literal, moral, 
and mystical. The first gives the meaning of the letter, the 
second gives the moral application, the third yields the high- 



^ Guerieke Be sehoUAlez. P. IL p. 57-81. Hagenbaeh Obos. dica 
Origimis methodom inteiprettndM. 
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est specnlative truth, and relates to God and the world of 
spirits. This latter sense or meaning (as the evarffikiop irvev- 
fiarucov, in distinction from the eiar/yeKtop cua'^firov) is appre- 
hensible only through a spiritual communion with Christ, — 
only by the itveufuvrucm 'jfpurruLvUjavrefi^ the yv(o<TTucol of 
Clement Origen on the whole endeavored to retain the 
truth of the letter, in his exegesis ; yet he found much, par- 
ticularly in the Old Testament, of which however he regarded 
Christ to be the animating soul, which he could not reconcile 
with his philosophical ideas, and in all such cases he sup- 
posed the letter must be given up, and that it was a merely 
mythical costume employed by Ood in order to incite man 
to search for the deeper meaning. He sometimes applied 
this principle of interpretation even to the New Testament 
and its historical facts; and if this was not done, he too 
often lefb the simple literal meaning of the New Testament 
narrative, in order to obtain what he supposed was a higher 
sense, but what was in reality a shallow and oftentimes an 
absurd one.^ By such allegorizing, different as it was from 
the unlimited arbitrariness of the Gnostics, and notwith- 
standing the deep reverence which Origen cherished for the 
Scriptures, the way was unavoidably prepared for an arbitrary 
interpretation of the Bible, and a thoroughly corrupting 
idealism in religion. 

The Exegetic(h Critical Works of Origen, to which be- 
longs his Epistola ad Africanwm written about 240 respect- 
ing the Story of Susanna (§ 58, 1, c), consist principally 
of his great work upon the Old Testament, the Hexapla^ 
which he completed in Cappadocia during the reign of 
Maximin, after a labor upon it of twenty-seven years. It 
was undertaken chiefly to aid in the controversy between 
Christianity and Judaism. In this work Origen sets down, 
in six columns, the Hebrew text of the Old Testament in 
both Hebrew and Greek letters, next the Greek version of 
Aquila and that of Symmachus, lastly the Septuagint Alex- 



^ For example, in T. XT. in'Matth. c 14, he refers the laDguage in Matt. 
6, 7, to the pre-existence of human soali. 
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andrine version and that of Theodotion (the last foar alone 
are sometimes called the Tetraplcty Easeb. VI. 16). To 
these, he added two or three old Greek translations of some 
portions of the Canon (hence the work is sometimes called 
the Octapla^ Enneapla), and designated upon the margin, by 
the obelus and asterisk, the places where the Septuagint 
version contains either more or less than the Hebrew text.^ 
Origen also labored diligently upon the text of the New 
Testament, but the result of his labors has been lost. 

Besides the above-mentioned writings, we hkve from Ori- 
gen the two brief practical tracts De oratione and Exhortalio 
ad martyrium. The first was composed about 233, to show 
the necessity and use of prayer, in opposition to the views 
of a mystic sect of the Gnostics, and contains an exposition 
of the JLiord's prayer; the second tract was written in the 
reign of Maximin for the encouragement of two of Oilgen's 
fiiends, who were undergoing sufferings on account of their 
Christian confession, and is a spirited assertion of the duty 
of an open oral confession, in opposition to the pagan soph* 
istries upon this point' 

. 5. Origen himself had been compelled by his enemies to 
leave Alexandria, but the influence proceeding from him was 
too profound to be stepped at Alexandria by his banishment, 
or at Caesarea by his death. The Origenistic School con- 
tinued to flourish as well in Alexandria, as in Caesarea. 

The Alexandrine School continued to flourish anew, under 
the mild, prudent, and peace-loving Dionysius Alexandrinus 
(see Euseb. VI. 29, 35, 40 sqq. 44 sqq. ; VII. 1, 4 sqq., 20 
sqq. ; Jer. De vir. ill. c 69), since 233 a teacher in the school, 



1 On account of its great sue, a new copy of the entire Hexapla was never 
made. The original remained in Tyre till into the 4th centary, when it was 
taken to Caesarea. It seems to hare perished in the 7th centarj daring the 
Saracenic inrasion. The few fhigments that remain hare been collected by 
Hontfancon. The loss of Origen's critical investigations is the severest that has 
befallen the department of Biblical Science. 

' The best edition of the works of Origen is the Benedictine edition of La Roe. 
Far. 1733 seq. 4 vol!, fol. It includes also the nngennine work Contra Marcio- 
nttas, and the Fhilosophnmena : cnm vita anctoris et mnltis dissertationibns. La 
Bae*s edition has been reprinted by Lommatzsch, Berlin, in S6 vols. Svo. 
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dince 248 bishop of Alexandria, and who died in 265 after- 
enduring many sufferings in the Decian and Valerian perse- 
cutions, amidst which be did not cease to care for his own 
flock and the church generally (Euseb. VI. 40; VII. 11). 
At home as well as abroad be showed his Christian wisdom 
and moderation. He exhibited great skill in settling the 
discussion which had arisen in his diocese respecting Chili- 
asm (§ 55), and afterwards wrote upon this subject his work 
Ilepl hrarffiKMv (upon the divine promises). When Nova- 
tian applied to* him for support, be declared against him, 
though with great mildness (Euseb. VI. 45; comp. § 34). 
In the controversy concerning the baptism of heretics (§ 39), 
though not neutral in his opinions he yet endeavored to bring 
about agreement by moderation towards both parties. In 
opposition to Sabellius, he definitely asserted the personal 
distinction between the Father and the Son, following the 
lead of Origen who himself did not distinguish between 
erepoTTi^ ovala^ and erep&nfi {nrocrdcrem^. But in his polemics 
Dionysius went even farther than his teacher, and separated 
the divine hypostases, even in reference to the predicate of 
eternity, so sharply from each other, that his mode of expres- 
sion justly seemed to others,' and particularly to the contem- 
poraneous bishop Dionysius of Rome^ to be incompatible 
with the true deity of Christ^ Dionysius of Alexandria 
did not deem it beneath him to accept the rule and test of 
ecclesiastical orthodoxy from his fellow bishop of Rome, and 
by an explanatory tract ^Ekeffx/y: koI ^AirdKxrfia)^ in which 
he retracted the offensive phraseology, prevented the out- 
break of a controversy (see Athanas. De sententia Dionysii). 
Towards the close of his life he found occasion to declare 
his opposition to the views of Paul of Samosata (Euseb. 
VII. 27). Of the many writings of Dionysius, partly dog- 
matical and dogmatico-polemical, partly exegetical, together 

^ Dionysias of Alex, had made use of strictly Arian phrases in describing 
Christ (iroiiiiita Koi Ttyirr^s, ^ivos jcar* obatay rod inerp6t^ Ijy worh 9re ovk ^¥9 etc.). 
See the passages inGaerickeDe Schola Alex. F. IL p. 315. Comp. \ 56. 

' Bon t h Beliqniae Sacnu) III. 194. 
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with letters (quoted often in Euseb. VI. VII.), there are only 
fragments extant 

To the School of Origen at Caesarea^ there belonged in 
the 3d century two noteworthy men. The first, is Oregory 
ThaunuUurgtiSy properly TkeodoruSj who came a pagan youth 
to Caesarea, in order to attend the neighboring law-school at 
Berytus, but was entirely carried away with admiration of 
Origen, embraced Christianity, and began the study of theo- 
logy with great zeal. He was made bishop of Neo-Caesarea 
about 244, and became distinguished by his successful labors 
in spreading Christianity, and also by his writings, of which 
only two or three have come down to us. He died in 270. 

The second, is the presbyter PamphUus of Caesarea, who 
established a celebrated library in this city^ or rather made 
essential additions to that which Origen had already collected, 
labored zealously in multiplying and distributing copies of 
the Scriptures particularly among the laity, and composed, 
besides many commentaries on the Old Testament now lost, 
a defence of Origen, Apologia pro Origine^ in five books, to 
which his friend Eusebius added a sixth. He suffered mar- 
tyrdom in 309. 

This series of distinguished pupils and admirers of Origen 
naturally called out more or less of opposition to what was 
peculiar and uncatholic in his system. But this opposition 
showed itself in a wavering manner, and was often accom- 
panied with personal and extreme feeling, until Methodius^ 
bishop of Olympus and afterwards of Tyre, appeared as the 
declared opponent of Origen and his school. He attacked 
Origen's doctrine of world-evolutions and theory of the resur- 
rection, in his treatises Ilepl avaardaeto^ and Ilepl r&v yevrjr&v, 
— harbingers of yet more earnest attacks. Methodius died 
probably about 310 as a martyr. Fragments of his writings 
are found in Epiphan. Haer. 64, and Phot Cod. 235, 236. 
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THE ANTIOCHIAN SCHOOL. 
Miinter Comm. da ichoU Antiochena. 

At the close of this period, the germ of another theological 
school began to appear, which however did not obtain its full 
expansion till the 4th century. This was the School at An- 
tiochj founded at the end of the 3d century by the learned 
presbyter Dorotheus (Euseb. YII. 32), and Lucia/n a distin- 
guished critic upon the Old and New Testaments (Jer. Catal. 
8. v.), who suffered martyrdom in 312 at Nicomedia (Euseb. 
IX. 6). This school adopted the principles of a grammatico- 
historical exegesis in opposition to all allegorizing, and was 
marked by a learned and grammatical sobriety of judgment ; 
but became also the fruitful source of an uneradicable nar- 
rowness and shallowness in Biblical interpretation. (See 
§§ 81, 87.) 
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BBOnOir FIBST. 
The Spread and Umitatioii of Ohristiaiiity. 

CHAPTER FIRST. 

CHRISTIANITY WITHIN THE BOMAN BMPIBB. 

Hoffmann Rainn nipentitionis pag«nM. Tiiehirner Der FaU d«a 
Heidenthnm. B e n g n o t Histoire de U destniction da Faganisma en Occident. 

§ 61. 

THB CHUBCH UNDER CONSTANTINB AND CONSTANXroS.' 

By the edict of GcUerius^ who died in 311, an unwelcome 
check had been given to the violent measures against the 
Christians of MaaAminf — the only one of the rulers of the 
Roman Empire who was now a vehement enemy of Chris- 
tianity. It is indeed true, that soon after this edict this 
emperor granted a request, which he himself had prompted, 
made by several important cities, that the Christians should 
be excluded from within the walls, and published this decision 
upon iron tablets fastened to pillars (Euseb. IX. 7, 9) ; he 
again refused the Christians leave to build churches, forbade 
their assembling in private, punished confessors severely in 

* Ck)mpare : Eneebini Hist. Eccl. IX. X, and De rita Conitantini. Gib* 
b n Decline and Fall, XI V— XX. M o s h e i m Commentaries, Cent IV. \ 6, 7. 

* A man, it is noteworthy, who was in the habit of eonsnming daily a backet 
of wine and forty pounds of flesh. 

2SS 
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body and estate, even putting some individuals to death 
(Euseb. IX. 6), and employed various artifices, — such as 
publishing under imperial sanction the most shameful calum- 
nies against the Christians, — to bring paganism again into 
repute. Maximin even went so far as to require the so-called 
Acta Pilati,^ — a pretended account of Christ by Pilate con- 
taining the most malignant blasphemy, — to be studied and 
committed to memory in the public schools (Euseb. IX. 5). 
But these machinations of the emperor failed of their intent 
from two causes. In the first place, Maximin's part of the 
empire, — as if the Supreme Judge had come visibly to ex- 
press his condemnation, — was desolated by famine, pesti- 
lence, and war, amidst which calamities the self-denial and 
compassion of the Christians were exhibited in an eminent 
degree (Euseb. IX. 8) ; and in the second place, an emperor 
had now appeared in the West, through whose instrumen- 
tality the Christian church came to occupy a new position 
throughout the whole Roman world. 

ConsiafUinej upon the death, and by the will, of his father 
ConstanHus Chlorus, — who had always shown favor to the 
Christians ^ because those who were true to their Grod would 
be true to their emperor also,'' — had been called in 306 from 
the army in Britain to be emperor at Rome. He had in- 
herited from his father a tolerant ^temper towards all religions, 
together with a certain inclination towards Christianity, 
which became decided and controlling, through an extraordi- 
nary occurrence that happened during his expedition to 
Rome, in 312, against the tyrant Maxentius, the superstitious 
defender of the pagan Sacra (§ 27). This, was the appear^ 
ance of the sign of the cross in the heavens at mid-day bear- 
ing the inscription " Hoc vince," — an occuirence, in respect 
to all the details of which it is impossible now to attain ab- 
solute certainty, but whose essential truth is proved by the 
threefold testimony of Eusebius,* Lactantius,' and Rufinus.* 

' These are not to be confounded with the writlngfl mentioned in f 11, 4. 

' ViU Conitant L 27 leq. 

' De mortt. penecntonun, c. 44. 

4 Hut Ecd I. 9. 
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This testimony is entitled to credit all the more, from the 
fact that it is impossible to accuse Constantine of fabricating 
the account, either at the time of the expedition in order to 
encourage his soldiers, — because there were so many pagans 
among them, that Libanius attributes the victory to the 
army's sacrificing to the gods, — or at a later time in order 
to obtain influence and authority for himself, — because he 
never made official announcement of the occurrence. Fur- 
thermore, Constantine testified upon his oath to the truth of 
the occurrence, and there is no good reason to charge him 
with perjury, and the report which Lactantius gives of it is 
altogether independent of that given by Eusebius, being earl- 
ier than his. In consequence of this marvel, which undoubt- 
edly had a subjective ground in the feeling of Constantine at 
the time, the emperor caused the splendid banner of the 
cross, the Labarum,^ to be made, and after his victory over 
Maxentius pub^cly acknowledged^ under the sign of the cross 
upon a pillar set up in the Roman Forum : Tovrtp r^ cram;- 
puoSei (rrjfieltp, r^ ahj^ei ^Xiy^^ rfj^ dvBpla^, rifv woKip ifi&v 
^vyov TvpavuiKov Buural^eia'caf TjXet/^ipfoo'a, Yet it was only 
by degrees, that Christianity gained the entire victory over 
paganism in Gonstantine's mind; and it was only slowly, 
that his feelings led him to a positive confession of the new 
religion. 

In the year 312, Constantine, in connection with Licinius 
in niyricum, issued a law favorable to the Christians, grant- 
ing freedom of worship to the adherents of all religions. 
But inasmuch as this statute was misconstrued, in such a 
manner as to operate adversely to the spread of the Chris- 
tian religion, Constantine, in 813, issued a second law un- 
conditionally securing to every subject of the empire the 
right to practise such religion as he pleased, and, in parti- 
cular, the right to pass from paganism to Christianity (Eu- 
seb. X. 5 ; Lactant. De mortt perss. c. 48). The motives of 
Constantine in this, were political to some extent undoubt- 

^ Described by Etuebins, De Vita Const. 1. 31. The monognun of the name 
of Christ, with the STmbol of the cross, was affixed to the crown npon the top of 
the shaft. 
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eclly, but not merely and solely such ; for the great numbers 
and the high influence of the pagans in the empire, taken in 
connection with the unworldly and unambitious spirit of 
Christianity, would, in themselves considered, have deterred 
an ambitious prince from siding with the new religion. 
Upon the issuing of this edict, the third emperor Maximin 
in Asia, already terrified by drought, famine and pestilence 
(Euseb. IX 8), was compelled to penally forbid the employ- 
ment of violence towards the Christians (Euseb. IX. 9) $ nay, 
after an unsuccessful battle with Licinius, in 313, he began 
himself to make positive concessions to the Christians, — al- 
lowing them by edict to rebuild their churches, to worship in 
their owa way, and restoring to them property that had been 
confiscated (Euseb. IX. 10). The tyrant however soon died 
a horrible death, consumed by an inward fire, his flesh fall- 
ing from his bones, and his eyes from their sockets, and call- 
ing out in his delirium — ''it was not I but others that did 
it," (Lactant De mortt perss. c. 49 ; Euseb. IX. 10). 

Constantine and Liciniusy now the sole rulers of the Em- 
pire, were soon involved in contests respecting the bound* 
aries of their respective domains. After a defeat in 314 Li- 
cinius became the inferior, and firom this time altered his 
bearing towards the Christians. He saw in them the secret 
friends of Constantine, lent a willing ear to the insinuations 
of the pagan priests, and insulted, oppressed, and tormented 
the Christians in various ways, so that even martyr-blood 
flowed anew (Euseb, X. 8 ; Vit Const I. 51 seq. ; IL 1 seq.). 
The contest now assumed more and more the character of a 
religious war. Licinius believed himself called to restore 
the reverence for the ancient divinities, Constantine, to win 
the victory for Christianity. The former solemnly sacrificed 
to the gods before going into battle, and vowed to destroy 
their enemies the Christians ; the latter made the cross his 
banner and pledge of victory (Euseb. Yit Const* II. 4, seq. 
16). Constantine triumphed, and in 323 became ruler of the 
whole Ronian empire; Licinius being put to death by his 
orders. 

From this time onward the emperor was completely con- 

31 
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viuced of the trath of Christianity, and the falsity of pagan- 
ism, and sought by every means to unite his subjects in the 
confession of Christ Yet he cherished a toleration towards 
heathenism which sometimes degenerated into a religious 
syncretism. In the year 319, he issued a law allowing the 
public practice of the pagan rites of worship (Codex Theo- 
dos. L. IX. Tit 16, c 1, 2), and in the year 321 (Cod. Theo- 
dos. X. 10, 1), he even ordered that in some instances the 
haruspices should be consulted, — a custom which in 319 he 
had declared to be " superstitio." These maxims of tolera- 
tion, which were now connected with a kind of profession of 
Christianity, may be seen particularly in the proclamation 
which he issued on becoming master of Asia (Euseb. Vita 
Const II. 48 seq.). In the first part of his reign, he com- 
manded pagan temples to be destroyed only in particular in- 
stances ; e. g., when the worship, as was the case in Phoeni- 
cia, was connected with horrible debaucheries, or, as in other 
places, was associated with the performance of pretended 
miracles by the priests (Euseb. Yit Const III. 55 seq.). 
He also razed to the ground the idol temples which had 
been erected upon the sites of the sacred places in Palestine. 
But in the latter part of his reign, Constantine's displeasure 
towards the enormities of paganism became more earnest 
and active, and in the last year of his rule he formally for- 
bade the sacrificia publica, — a law, indeed, which was but 
little executed. But although Constantine in these and other 
ways showed his zeal for the Christian church, and a some- 
what earnest religiousness, yet during his whole life there 
was a bar to his attendance upon the entire worship of the 
church ; for he did not receive baptism till shortiy before his 
death. The rite was administered to him on Pentecost 337, 
at a castle in Nicomedia, by Eusebius bishop of Nicomedia, 
and in the presence of many other bishops (Euseb. Vit 
Const. IV. 61 seq.). Constantine was probably sincere when 
upon this occasion he promised, should God spare his life, 
to pursue a course of action in accordance with his pro- 
fession. After his baptism he would no longer wear the im- 
perial purplci but retained the white baptismal garments of 
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the neophyte. He died before the conclusion of the feast) in 
hitt 65th year, and hoping in the Divine mAcy. It is to be 
regretted that this oftentimes wavering and weak, yet i^ally 
great, emperor, — who under the impulse of passion was guilty 
even of the murder of his son Crispus and of bis own Mrile 
Fausta,— could not have had the plain warnings, and evan* 
gelical instructions, of a bolder and less dazzled spiritual 
guide than was the bishop Eusebius. 

CanstanHusy the son of Constantine, became emperor in 
337 in conjunction with his brothers Ck>nstantine IL and 
Constans. Constantine II. died in 340, and Constans in 
350, from which time till his death in 361 Constantius was 
soje ruler. He proceeded with still more vigor in suppresr 
sing paganism. In 341 he announced in an edict (Cod. 
Theodos. X VL 10, 2) : ^^ Sacrificiorum aboleatur insania ; " 
and in 346, as well as in 360, 353, 356, he re-enacted this 
edict, condemning to death those who should violate it, and 
commanding the pagan temples to be closed. Many pagan 
temples were now given by the emperor to the bishops and 
became Christian churches ; but not a few of them were de- 
stroyed^ the emperor taking into his own possession the 
more important memorials of art and literature. Constan- 
tius seems to have been the more violent in his external 6up> 
pression of paganism, in proportion as the ties were looser 
that bound his own heart to the gospel. 



§ 62. 



THE CHUBCH UNDER JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

N e a n d e r Der Eaiser Jnlisn imd gein Zeitalter } Chnidi HiBtoiy, n. 37-89. 
Van Herwerden Da Jul. Imp. raL Chr. hotta eodamqiie rindica. Gib- 
bon Baalina and Fall, cbap. ZXH.— XXIY. 

A Christian confession like that of the emperor Constan- 
tino would naturally call out a reaction firom the still power- 
ful pagan party in the Roman empire. This occurred through 
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the emperor Julian the ApostaiCy in whose reign heathenism 
made its last effort in the Roman Empire to gain an artifi- 
cial life in order to overpower Christianity. 

Julian^ a nephew of Constantine the Great, who when a 
child had seen his nearest kindred fall a sacrifice to the 
jealousy of Constantins, and had been trained up in solitude 
by worthless teachers for the clerical profession, soon learned 
to look with a secret bitterness upon the existing state of 
things, while a Christianity thus forced upon him by a hated 
court could not take root in his heart The study of the 
orations of lAbanius^ the distinguished opponent of the Chris- 
tians and afterwards Julian's panegyrist, imparted to his 
mind a decidedly pagan bent from his twentieth year onward. 
The pagan party, rendered fanatical by the severe treatment 
which they had received, sought in every mode to draw over 
Julian to their interest; while the glitter of the mingled 
mysticism and speculation of the pagan Platonists in Ionia 
made a much greater impression upon a man like JuUan, 
than did a religion of humility and self-denial, which had 
indeed been taught to him from the New Testament, but 
which he did not apprehend with the heart, and the hypo- 
critical profession of which by so many about him only 
made his own hearty paganism all the more dear. On being 
elevated to the throne in 361 by the soldiers in (Jaul (at 
Paris), he laid aside the mask. While he was pushing on- 
ward towards the East, Constantius died, and Julian, now 
the sole emperor, employed all his power and art to restore 
paganism. He discharged the functions of the imperial 
office of Pontifex Maximus with unheard-of zeal. Frugal 
as he was in the expenditures of his court, he yet spared no 
expense in providing sacrificial offerings. He slaughtered 
hundreds of bullocks in sacrifice, and it was his delight, even 
though accompanied only by a crowd of old women, to lead 
the victim with his own imperial hand to the officiating 
priest During a violent rain-storm he stood by the altar 
under the open sky, both flattered and vexed by the loud 
cheers of the populace, while all others had taken refuge 
under the roof of the temple. At the same time he attempted 
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an interaal reformation of paganism by means of Chris- 
tianity. He forced heathenism to copy the Christian elee- 
mosynary institutions, and even to employ a species of 
disciplinary penance. In imitation of the Christian sermon, 
he caused the pagan priests, dressed in splendid vestments, 
to deliver their mystical explanations of the old classic myths 
to the people. Boasting a philosophic toleration, and made 
shrewd by both history and policy, he would not overthrow 
Christianity by bloody persecution, but by the more sure 
method, as he supposed, of craft. Hence he granted tolera- 
tion to all parties and sects, in order that they might come 
into collision with each other. Hence he prohibited the 
Christians from opening schools for literary culture, and shut 
out their youth from the study of the ancient classics, in 
order that the church should either sink down in ignorance, 
or be compelled to employ pagan teachers. Hence he per- 
mitted the Jews, — whose ancient popular religion he re- 
spected, — to attempt the rebuilding of their temple, in order 
to offend the Christians, and to falsify the prediction of 
Christ. He expended much money and labor, through his 
viceroy Alypius, upon this object ; but, — so relates a pagan 
historian, Ammianus Marcellinus Hist XXIIL 1 : compare 
Gregor. Naz. Orat. IV.; Chrysost. Homil. IIL Adv. Jad.; 
Socrat H. E. III. 20; Sozom. V. 22; Theodoret III. 15; 
Julian. Ep. 25, — fearful balls of fire and tremblings of the 
earth interrupted the work three times in succession, when 
the terrified Jews left the waste and desolate city, and again 
dispersed themselves. As in this instance, so in others, the 
pride of the emperor was humbled. But the more plainly he 
saw that paganism was dead, and heard the jeers of the 
populace at his own vain zeal for it, the more embittered did 
he become against Christianity ; so that those bloody perse- 
cutions in several of the provinces, which Julian took no 
special pains to suppress, might have grown into a general 
persecution, had he not, in 363, in early manhood, fallen in 
the Persian war, after an active but futile reign of twenty 
months. With his dying cry (according to a tradition pre- 
served by Sozomen H. E. VI. 2 ; Theodoret H. E. III. 20 
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[26]) : ^ O Oalilaean thou hast conquered ! " the entire woric 
of his wearisome and anxious life came to nought 



§ 63. 



THE CHURCH UNDER THE ESfPERORS AFTER JULIAN. 

From the time of Julian onwards, the series of Christian 
emperors was unbroken, and the church grew unhindered, 
tranquilly but mightily, under the aeg^ of imperial and uni- 
versal toleration. 

Jovian (d. 364) acted decidedly upon the principle of a 
wise toleration, and VcUentinian L in the West (d. 375) issued 
an edict in 364, that every one should be free to practise in 
matters of religion according to his own convictions. Under 
his rule Christianity spread rapidly through its own inward 
force, and paganism sank lower continually, so that in a law 
of 368 the heathen are called P a g a n i , and the old pagan 
usages and customs were to be found in but few of the an- 
cient noble families. ChrcUian (d. 383), the son of Yalen- 
tinian, was the first emperor who laid aside the vestments of 
a Pontifex Maximus, though he still retained the title ; and 
it was he who removed, a second time, from before the 
Roman senate-house the altar dedicated to Victory, which 
had once before been thrown down by Constantius and 
replaced by Julian. Gratian also imposed various restric- 
tions upon paganism, by legal enactments. 

Severer regulations for suppressing idol worship were 
enacted by Theodosiu^ L surnamed the Great, who became 
emperor in the East after the death of Valens in 379, and sole 
ruler of the Empire after the death, in 392, of ValetUinian H 
in the West. He finally made every species of idol worship 
a treasonable offence, and his successors both in the East 
and West, after the division of the Empire at his death in 
396, regarded it in the same light, The destruction of heathen 
temples now became a Christian custom and virtue. 
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In the Eastern Roman Empire, the destraction of the 
mysterioas colossal image of Serapis and his temple, at Alex- 
andria, in 391, — a destmction which the pagans, in accord- 
ance with an ancient prophecy, expected would be followed 
by the sinking back of the earth into original chaos, — sig- 
nalized the entire downfall of paganism. As early as the 
end of the first quarter of the 5th century, all open and visible 
traces of heathenism had disappeared in the Eastern Empire, 
although the relics of it which had been concealed under a 
Christianized drapery were not entirely destroyed until the 
6th century (§ 94). In the Western Roman Empire, the ad- 
herents of idol worship, taking courage from the frequent 
attacks of the barbarians, and falsely attributing the perilous 
condition of the government to the Christians, continued to 
exist either openly or in secret^ till into the 7th century. 
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PAGAN POLEMICAL WRITERS, AND CHRISTIAN APOLOGISTS. 

*1. The change in the position of Christianity now intro- 
duced a different form of opposition to it from writers. Most 
of its literary opponents, adopting the New-Platonic views, 
instead of directly attacking Christianity, now only claimed 
an equal recognition for both paganism and Christianity. 
While the New- Platonic sceptics of the preceding period had 
altogether excluded the Christian religion from their eclectic 
system, many of them, influenced by the present humbled 
condition of paganism, now acknowledged a divine element 
in Christianity, and ranging both religions in one class as the 
subjective results of the workings of the human mind, claimed 
equal rights for paganism, asserting that the Deity would be 
most honored by a variety of religions, each and all seeking 
to express the inner nature of one absolute religion. Such 
were the sentiments of the orator Themistius (the paraphrast 
of Aristotle, d. 390), expressed in his address to the emperor 
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Jovian on his entremce upon the consular office, for the pur- 
pose of confirming him in the principles of a universal tolera- 
tion of all religions ; and expressed also in another similar 
address of bis to the emperor Valens. The civilian Symmor 
chus^ the Prefectus urbi at the end of the 4th and beginning 
of the 6th century, set forth the same views in his address to 
Valentinian XL in 384 (Symmach. Epistolar. X. 61), urging 
the restoration of the altar of Victory (§ 63). In this address, 
he asks the emperor, among other things, to distinguish his 
own private religion from the religio urbis, and contends that 
inasmuch as divine things are beyond the ken of man, and 
there is no one particular way into these secrets, men would 
do best to follow in the footsteps of their ancestors, who had 
prospered under their own religion for so many centuries. 

There was, however, another class of more bitter opponents 
of Christianity. At their head stands the emperor Julian^ 
who, in his work against Christianity, in three books, frag- 
ments of which are preserved in Cyril's reply to it, made the 
only elaborate direct attack of this period. In this work, the 
emperor, with philosophic hatred, heaps upon Christianity 
and its adherents all the objections and reproaches furnished 
by a cavilling study of the Bible and of history, and a thor- 
oughly pagan understanding. To this class belongs, also, 
the unknown author of the dialogue called PhilopatriSj — 
written, probably by a rhetorician, in imitation of Lucian to 
whom it is falsely ascribed, — which contains a satirical 
account of the doctrine of the Trinity, and of the monks, 
whom it represents as taking pleasure in the reverses of Ju- 
lian, and therefore as the enemies of their country. The 
orator Libanius (d. 395), in his noteworthy plea for the pres- 
ervation of the temples, 'Tirip r&v Up&v, addressed to Theo- 
dosius I., appears as a moderate New-Platonist, and says 
many excellent and truthful things, but in his Oratianes fre- 
quently indulges in satirical and malicious remarks against 
the Christian religion. Lastly, the historians Eunapius and 
ZoHmus^ in the 5th century, exhibited a virulent polemic 
feeling against Christianity, in their attempt to prove that 
the downfall of the Roman Empire was the natural conse- 
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quence of the destraction of the ancient reverence for the 
godS} and the spread of Christianity. 

2. This more favorable condition of the church did not 
result in the decline of Christian Apologetics. A long series 
t>f Apologists belongs to this period, possessing varying 
powers and gifts, and characterized by a more or less earnest 
apologetic temper. 

The series opens in the 4th century with Coelius Lacian- 
iius Firmianus of Italy, a pupil of Amobius, whose opinions 
he adopted, carrying them out apparently even to the verge 
of Manichaeism. He was for a time the tutor of Crispus, 
the unfortunate son of Constantine; was involved in his 
pupil's misfortunes, and died about 330. On account of the 
beauty of his style, he has been denominated Cicero Chris- 
tianus. His chief apologetic work is the Institutionum divu 
narum libri 77/, written during the Diocletian persecution 
while he was a rhetorician in Nicomedia. It consists of 
disquisitions upon the nature and influence of Christianity. 
Eusebius Pamphili (d. 340), the learned and pacific bishop of 
Caesarea in Palestine, suspected not without reason of a 
slight inclination to Arianism, and the distinguished author 
in church history (§ 6), has left two apologetic works which 
together constitute one comprehensive whole. The first is a 
preparatory work, designed to be an introduction to Christian 
instruction. It consists of a literary collection, in 15 books, 
similar to the Clenqentine Stromata, and is entitled Ilpoirap' 
eur/eevtf evarfyeXuaj, Praeparatio eva/ngelica. The second work 
is the EiforffeKudi aTToSei^t^, Denumstratio evangelicaj an ex- 
tended investigation of Christian doctrine, in twenty books, 
of which only ten are extant. Besides these we have from 
Eusebius an apologetic work Contra Bieroclem; his work 
Contra Porphyrium is lost Athanasius (d. 373), the greatest 
man of the century, bishop of Alexandria, wrote probably 
while yet a young deacon his two apologetic works charac- 
terized by remarkable originality, power, depth, and clearness ; 
the Aiyoq Kajh 'E>Xijv<ov, and the exposition of Christian 
doctrine following it under the title Ilepl rrj^ iva;if!^pwirqcr€m^ 
roO Aoyov. Julius Firmicus Matemus^ a pagan converted to 
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Christianity in the reign of Constantius, h^fi left a work De 
errors profanarum religiomim* Ambrose {d, 397), the highly 
venerated bishop of Milan, uttered a brief bnt strong word in 
favor of Christianity, in opposition to the reqnest which Sym* 
machus made to Valentinian XL, and was successful {Epis* 
tolae 17, 18, ad TiUentifdanum) ; and the Spanish poet Prur 
dentius^ about 400, also attacked the views of Symmachus 
(Adversus Symmachum^ libri IL) 

To the 5th century belong two Greek Apologists : Ot^rili 
the vehement bishop of Alexandria (d. 444), the author of a 
work in ten books CofUra impium JuUanum^ 'Tvip irj^ r&v 
Xpurriav&v ^pffaxeiaf; ir/m rit rov hf t&ioi^ ^lovKiavov] and 
Theodoretj the discreet bishop of Cyros on the Euphrates (d. 
about 458), who composed an apologetic work De curandU 
affeciionibus Orctecorumj ^EKkqvifc&v ^c/oottci/tmc^ tra^fffutrmv^ 
in twelve parts, proving the truth of Christianity by comparing 
it with what resembles it in the Oreek philosophy. At the 
head of the Latin Apologists of the 5th century stands Avr 
gustine^ bishop of Hippo in Africa, the most renowned of all 
the fathers. In his letters, and others of his writings, he 
throws out many hints that possess high apologetic force and 
value, but his great apologetic work is the De civitaJfe Dei; 
a treatise in twenty-two books, describing the origin, nature, 
progress, and ultimate end of the kingdom of Qod. It is 
composed with great comprehensiveness, depth, and thorough* 
ness, and is the most important apologetic work of the patristic 
period. The fnend and pupil of Augustine, Paulus Orosius 
of Tanraco (d. about 417), wrote his Historiarum libri VIL 
adversus paganos^ coming down to the year 416, to refute the 
pagan charge that all the evils which were befalling the state 
were due to Christianity. Lastly, the Grallic presbyter Saivi" 
anus (d. 484), in his treatise De gtibematione Dei shows that 
the miseries of the age, and the incursions of the barbarians, 
were to be regarded as the punitive judgments of the Deity. 
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CHRISTIANITY 9EY0NP THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 



§ 65. 
INSTBUMENTALITIES TO THE SPBEAD OF CHBI8TIANITT. 

The straggle and the victory of Christianity during this 
period was not confined to the wide limits of the Roman 
Empire. The Christian chnrch also obtained a foothold in 
many places and regions outside of the Roman sway. Trade 
in earthly goods sometimes served to impart an eternal one. 
Many Asiatic and African Christians, fleeing from the Dio- 
cletian persecution, carried the gospel with them into new 
countries. Monks upon the Roman borders in Asia and 
Africa, gaining the confidence of the barbarian hordes, became 
the preachers of Christianity to them. The migration of 
nations, which shattered the colossal stracture of the Roman 
Empire,^ prepared the way in Europe for modern Christian 
civilization, by the general contact of the barbarian masses 
with the Roman world, and more particularly by the inter- 
course of Christian captives with their heathen captors, or 
of pagan servants with their Christian masters. Christian 
females, and especially Christian princesses, pointed their 
husbands and their subjects to a higher life. These and 
many other agencies, with which the activity of really faith- 
ful and intelligent missionaries was not seldom associated, 
co-operated to spread Christianity throughout the ol/covfUptj. 

> Borne itself fell a piej in 476 to Odoacer, king of the Henili. 
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§ 66. 



CHBISTIANITT IN ASIA. 

1. In Persiaj^ until the 4th century, the number of Chris- 
tians had been considerably large, under the supervision of 
their metropolitan, the bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. 
But now the Magi had succeeded, by making use of the 
ecclesiastical and religious connection of the Christians with 
Rome, in rendering the Persian king, Sapores IL (310-381), 
suspicious of a secret political connection between them and 
the Roman Emperor. Constantino did indeed by a letter 
recommend them to the protection of the Persian king (Eu- 
seb. Vita Const IV. 9 seq.) ; but at a later day, a war that 
had broken out between the Romans under Constantius and 
the Persians, about 343, stirred up, — after severe measures 
of various kinds had been resorted to against the Christians, 
and their bishops had refused under arrest to participate in 
the worship of the Sun, — a long and bloody persecution.* 
The aged and venerable bishop Simeon of Seleucia died 
joyfully in 343, the first episcopal martyr, and his example, 
together with that of the aged Guksciatazades^ — the head 
of the royal household under whose care Sapores had grown 
up, — who was beheaded for his confession of Christianity, 
only heightened the courage of the Christians. A hundred 
clergymen, and as many laymen, were led to the place of ex- 
ecution, along with Simeon ; among them, Phusik^ a member 
of the royal household, had his tongue torn out by the roots. 
Still more violent was the persecution of 344, as the edict of 
death was now extended expressly to all Christians, and not 
to the clergy merely. Many of all ranks suffered martyr- 
dom, until the death of Azades^ a favorite of the king, again 
restricted the persecution to the clergy. This persecution con- 
tinued forty years, with varying violence and extent By 

> Malcolm History of Penia. 

^Aisemani Acta sanctonixn martTmm orientaliam et occidentaliam. 
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the treaty of peace, which in Jovinian's reign terminated the 
war between Rome and Persia, the ancient Christian city 
Nisibis was ceded to Persia ; but the Christians in it were 
permitted to depart Under Tezdegerdes L (401-420) the 
prospects of the church in Persia were more favorable, through 
the influence of bishop Maruthas of Tagrit in Mesopotamia, 
who had gained the confidence of a Persian court by his 
wise management of some political negotiations entrusted 
to him, and who made use of it for the advantage of the 
Christians. The destruction of a Persian fire-temple, id- 
stigated by bishop Abdasy about 418, was the occasion of a 
new persecution which lasted thirty years, and was particu- 
larly violent under Varcmes V. (420-438). The martyrdom 
of the Christian deacon Benjamin at this time, is worthy of 
notice. He had languished in prison for two years, and was 
then released at the request of a Roman ambassador with 
the proviso that he should not preach Christ to a Parsee. 
He did not assent to the condition, as it was hoped and ex- 
pected he would, preached to all wherever he went, and was 
beheaded in a horrible manner. Another Christian named 
Jacobus suffered a slow death, by having one limb after an- 
other torn from his body. Still another, who was the master 
of a thousand slaves was made a slave, and the worst of his 
slaves made his master. Many Persian Christians took re- 
fuge in the Roman dominions. The refusal to deliver these 
up caused a new war between Theodosius XL and Persia, in 
422. The peace which was made about 427, and particular- 
ly the generous act of Acadus bishop of Amida in Mesopo- 
tamia, who ransomed seven thousand Persian prisoners from 
the Romans by the sale of church utensils, and sent them 
back to their native land with the means of subsistence on 
the way (Sozomen. VII. 21 seq.), contributed to render the 
condition of the Christians in Persia more tolerable. But 
this was not of long continuance, and it was not until the 
5th century, when the Persian church had become discon- 
nected firom the Roman upon doctrinal grounds, that the ex- 
ternal circumstances of the Persian Christians were perma- 
nentiy improved. 
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2. The fiirt seeds of Christmnity had been planted in 
ArmeniOj in the preceding period. In the 4th oentory bishop 
Qregory^ samamed Illuminator, was instmmental in con- 
verting the king Tbridates^ and in founding Christian schools, 
and thus in establishing the church upon a firmer founda* 
tion. In the 5th century, the Armenians received irom JUReS" 
roby once a royal secretaiy and afterwards a missionary ere- 
mite, an alphabet and translation of the Scriptures. In the 
middle of this century, Persian violence sought to crush the 
church in Armenia ; from this resulted a religious war, during 
the distractions of which, t^e Armenian Moses of Chorene 
wrote the history of his native land.^ 

3. The ancient Christianity planted in Arabia by the apos- 
tle Paul had from the beginning been hindered in its spread, 
by the violent hostility of the Jews resident there. About 
the year 350, the emperor Constantius made a new attempt 
to dijfTuse more widely the existing Arabian Christianity, 
which was then Arian, among the Homerites or Sabaeans 
of Arabia Felix. TTieqphilus the Indian, of Diu, who had 
been carried in early youth as a hostage to Constantinople, 
had been trained up there and educated for the clerical pro- 
fession, and had been consecrated as a bishop for the convert 
sion of the Arabians, was now sent as a missionary with an 
embassy and presents to one of the Arabian chieftains, in 
order to obtain leave for free worship for the Christian mer- 
chants, and to build a church at the Emperor's expense. 
This chieftain, converted to Christianty, built three churches 
at his own expense, — one in Taphar the capital, one in the 
Roman port Aden .(Portus Romanus), and one in the Per- 
sian port Hormuz (Philostorgius IL 6 ; III. 4). Much was 
done in this period towards the conversion of several Arab 
tribes, by monks resident upon the borders of Palestine ; par- 
ticularly by Hilarion and JHoses in the 4th century, and Eur 
ihymius in the first half of the 5th. This latter was the iif- 
strument of the conversion of Ashbetus the chieftain of a 

^ Mosis Chorenensis HUt. Armen. Libb. m.; translated into French 
bjDeFloriyal. Neumann Oeschichte der Armen. Literatnr. S ain t • 
Martin M^moires snr T Arm^nie. Chamich Histoiy of Armenia. 
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Saracenic tribe, and afterwards of his consecration, under the 
baptismal name of Peter^ as bishop over it Contempora- 
neously with these lived Simeon ihe Stylite in Syria (§ 74, 
1), who stood for several years upon a pillar thLrty*six eUs in 
height, and by his extraordinary asceticism, together with 
the piercing cogency of his exhortations, moved hundreds 
and thousands of Nomadic Saracens to receive baptism. 
To this Theodoret (Hbt religiosa c 26), who was an eye- 
wituess, testifies. The wandering life of the Arabs was ex- 
tremely unfavorable to all permanent influences and impres* 
sions, and the vehement enmity of the Arabian Jews against 
Christianity still continued. Nevertheless there is credible 
testimony from Oriental sources to theifact, that previously 
to the Mohammedan period Christianity had obtained the 
ascendency over many important Arab tribes ; and it is un- 
deniably certain that in the 6th century a regularly consti- 
tuted Arabian-Christian State (Nedschrikn)' was in existence. 
Even a bloody persecution, instigated in the 6th century by 
Jewish malignity, could not permanentiy destroy Christian 
institutions in Arabia. In this century a regent, DAu-iVb- 
todSj who had apostatissed to Judaism from Christianity, 
ruled over Yemen, and attempted by horrible persecutions to 
make Jadabm take the place of Christianity. He overran 
the Christian State Nedschr^, and twenty thousand Chris- 
tians are said to have been slain. A Christian who had 
escaped the sword fled to Constantinople, and obtained the 
intercession of the Greek Emperor with the king of* Abys- 
rfnia, in behalf of his persecuted bretiiren. The Abyssinian 
king sent an army, under the command of Aretas, against < 
Dhu-Nowfts. The Jewish tyrant was conquered, and the 
Christian Abyssinians (§ 67) took possession of Yemen, and 
rebuilt the churches that had been destroyed.^ 

4. Respecting the spread of Christianity in East India^ of 
which we had only uncertain notices in the former period, 
we now have entirely reliable information. The account 

' Schnlteni Histom Joctanidonun. Eechellensis Hiatoria Arabam. 
Assemani Saggio snirorigine cet. degU Arabi. Marraccii Frodromns 
ad Eorannm. 
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which Chiysostom gives, and which speaks even of an Indian 
translation of the Scriptures, is indeed liable to the same 
doubts and conjectures that accompany the earlier notices of 
India (see § 18, 1) ; but Theqphilus the Indian^ who labored 
in Arabia in the 4th century as has been mentioned (§ 66, 3), 
according to entirely unambiguous data actually preached 
the gospel in East India proper ("in Din, and the other 
Indian countries," is the phraseology), and he is reported to 
have found Christians of an earlier period there. Lastly, 
absolutely certain information is furnished, about 535, by 
Cosmos itdicopleiLsteSj first a travelling merchant and after- 
wards a monk, who in his Toiror^fM^ia Xpurruwucri ^ speaks 
of Christian churches in three places in East India, — one, 
upon the island Taprobane (Ceylon), another at Maie on the 
pepper-island (Malabar), and a third at Calliana (perhaps 
Kalamina, afterwards Mayilapur or domus Thomae, § 18, 
near Madras ; Assemani Bibl. Or. III. 2, 33) where there was 
a Persian bishop. 

5. Towards the middle of the 4th century, before the 
death of Constantine the Great, about 330, the conversion 
of the Iberians^ dwelling on the shores of the Black Sea in 
the present country of Georgia, was effected. Rufinus (1. 10), 
and Moses Chorenensis (L. IL c. 83), give an account, based 
upon the narrative of an Iberian chieftain who had attained 
the dignity of a Roman Dux, of the patriarchal simplicity 
with which the conversion of this people was brought about 
A captive Christian female, Numia by name, a slave in an 
Iberian family, by her behavior had acquired general respect 
and love. Through the recovery, first of the child of the 
princess, and afterwards of the princess herself, in answer to 
her simple, humble prayers offered in faith, she came to be 
the object of the thankful veneration of the princely family. 
The remarkable deliverance of the prince himself from death 
while hunting, after he had addressed himself in prayer to 
the God of the Christians, brought his mind to a decision. 
Prince and princess now gave themselves up to the teachings 

> In GalUnd. T. IX. 
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of the Christian female, and in their turn imparted instruc- 
tion, the one to the men, and the other to the women, of their 
people, and at length asked that a bishop might be sent to 
them from the Roman empire. It is probable, that from the 
Iberians the gospel was disseminated among the neighboring 
Lazians (Colchians) and Abasgiam^ in the 6th century, dur- 
ing the reigns of Justin and Justinian. 



§ 67. 



CHBISTIANITT IN AFRICA. 

Of the African nations, the Abyssinians or Ethiopians re- 
ceived Christianity during this period. Two Christian youth, 
Frumentius and AedesiuSy belonging to the corps of Meropius, 
a learned Tyrian explorer, which was murdered on landing 
upon the coast of Abyssinia for water, were spared on 
account of their tender age. They were taken into the 
service of the prince, and won his confidence. After his 
death they conducted the education of his youthful successor, 
and Frumentius obtained great influence over the govern- 
ment, which he used in behalf of Christianity. At length 
they had leave to return home. Aedesius (from whose per- 
sonal narrative to himself Rufinus (H. E. I. 9) composes this 
account) became a presbyter at Tyre ; but Frumenlius felt 
constrained to carry the blessings of the gospel to the people 
of Ethiopia, who had now become dear to him. For this 
purpose he applied to bishop Aihanasius of Alexandria, — 
according to Rufinus, in the first part of Athanasius's epis- 
copate, about 326 or 327, — was by him consecrated a mis- 
sionary bishop, and then founded the Abyssinian church, for 
whose use he probably made a version of the Scriptures. 
Somewhat later, TheophUus the Indian also came to Abys- 
sinia, and taught in the principal city Axuma, but as he was 
an Arian immediately fell into a dispute with Frumentius, 
and Constantius was foolish enough to warn the Abyssinian 

33 
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princes against Framentiiis, — a warning, however, which 
seems to have effected nothing. In the 6th century, the 
Abyssinian Christians were sufficiently numerous, as has 
been mentioned (§ 66, 3), to interfere for the protection of 
their brethren in Arabia Felix from the persecution of a 
Jewish tyrant, and to overthrow the Jewish government 
there. 



§ 6a 



CHRISTIANITY IN EUBOPB. 

The following European nations were incorporated into 
the Christian church, during this period. 

1. The Grotks. This nation, a people of German stock, 
had received the first knowledge of Christianity, in the 3d 
century, through some Christian captives from Cappadocia, 
and a bishop of the Groths appeared at the council at Nice. 
But Christianity was now more firmly established and gene- 
raUy diffused among them, — and particularly among one 
branch of the West- GothSj the Thervingians, — in the second 
half of the 4th century, by Vlphilas^ who, according to Phi- 
ipstorgius (H. B. II. 5), was a descendant of one of the 
Cappadocian families which had been carried off captive in 
the preceding century. After experiencing much opposition, 
he at length secured the confidence of the Groths, chiefly 
by conducting their negotiations with the emperor Valens 
(364 — 378), and now as their bishop labored for the Chris- 
tianizing of his nation, to whom, owing to the undue influ- 
ence of the Arianism which then prevailed in the Western 
Roman Empire, he taught the Arian^ instead of the Orthodox 

^ According to Fhilostoiigiiu, Ulphilas was consecrtted bishop of the Goths in 
the reign of Constantlne the Qfeat, by the Arian Ensebins of Nicomedia. All 
the other historians, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodocet, agree that Ulphilas and the 
Gotlis were at first orthodox, and that thej were brought over to Arianism bj the 
inflaence of the zealous African emperor Constantius. Soiomen (H. E. II. 41) 
states that Ulphilas first confessed Arianism in 3G0. The latter of theso two 
statements is probably the correct one, since there is but little doubt, as Socratea 
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doctrine^ Ulphilas gave the Goths an alphabet, and a ver- 
sion of the whole Bible, with the exception of the books of 
Kings, which seemed to him to be unfit for a warlike people. 
Of this translation, a great part of the New Testament, — ^ 
viz. : tiie four Oospels, the 2d of Corinthians, large portions 
of the other Paaline Epistles (particularly Romans), with 
the exception of Hebrews, — has been preserved, together 
with some few firagments of the Old Testament From this 
branch of the Goths, and chiefly through the instrumentality 
of Ulphilas, Arian Christianity gradually spread, not without 
opposition and sometimes the shedding of martyr-blood, to 
the other Inranches,^ and finally to the East-GothSj the Ghren- 
thingians. The Arianism of the Goths received a severe 
shock in the downfall of the East-Gothic kingdom in Italy 
in 553, but it did not lose its last prop until, at the council 
of Toledo, in 589, the West-Gothic king of Spain, Reccared^ 
was received into the Catholic church. Chrysostom^ while 
bbhop of Constantinople, labored with earnest zeal to estab- 
lish the Catholic doctrine among the Goths ; particularly by 
training up native-born Gothic missionaries, and establishing 
preaching in Gothic at a particular church in Constantinople 
(Theodoret H. E. V. 30). 

2. The Burgundians and Franks in GauL Christianity 
had become firmly established in Gaul during the former 
period, as is evinced by the number and importance of the 
synods convened there ; ' but the influx of new populations, 
through the migration of nations, rendered new missionary 
labor necessary, particularly among the Burgundians and 
Franks. 

About 500 there labored in Graul for the spread of Chris- 
tianity, with great success, the missionary bishops Faustus 
of Rhegium, AvUus of Yienne (d. 525), and above all Caesar 

diftinctlj asserts, that Ulphflas originallj followed the doctrine of the Gothic 
bishop Theophilns, who snbscribed the Nicene symbol. 

' When Alaric captured Rome in 410, he spared the Christian chorches, filled 
with Christian and Pagan refagees, and resounding in the midst of the uproar 
and din of the scene with hjmns of praise and thanksgiTing. 

* Condlioram Qalliaa collectio tempomm ordine digests cat. op. et atitd. 
Monachor. congr. 8. Mann. T. I. ab a. 177 ad a. 591. Paris. 1799. foL 
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rius of Aries ; and their labors inared to the benefit of these 
tribes in particular. In the commencement of the 5th cen- 
tury, the Burgwndians crowded into Gaul from the Rhine, 
having already, and probably while dwelling upon the banks 
of the Rhine, received Christianity in the form of Arianism. 
Avitus labored for the suppression of their Arianism, in con- 
junction with their king Gundobald^ who in 499 caused a 
conference to be held between Avitus and the Arian clergy ; 
and Gundobald's successor Sigismund went over to the 
Catholic church in 517. 

Through the Burgundians, Christianity passed to the 
Salian Franks. When these first penetrated into Gaul, in 
486, they were still pagan. But the wife of their king Clovis, 
Clotilda^ the daughter of the Burgundian king Gundobald, 
continued to exercise the rites of Christian worship in the 
Prankish court, obtained leave from her husband to baptize 
their children, and labored earnestly for his conversion. The 
warlike inferiority of the Christian Romans was at first a 
sign for Clovis of the inferiority of their God ; nevertheless 
the unwearied and affectionate representations of Clotilda, in 
connection with the indications of the aid of the Christian's 
God in the remarkable cures of bodily and mental diseases 
at the tomb of the venerated bishop Martin of Tours (§ 74, 
2),* were not without their impression upon the mind of the 
king. In a war against the AUemani, being hard pressed 
at the battle of Ziilpich (Tolpiacum), Clovis invdked bis own 
gods in vain ; but a prayer to the God of the Christians gave 
him the victory. He now received instruction from Remigius^ 
archbishop of Rheims, and was admitted to the Catholic 
church by baptism on Christmas 496. His nation followed 
his example. 

3. The British Islands, The Christian church had long 
before been established in Britain (§ 18), while the Picts and 
Scots in Scotland and Ireland^ living in savage enmity towards 
the Britons, were as yet entirely unacquainted with the 
gospel. 

* Compare N e a n d e r Church History HI. 7. Gregorias Tnronensia B i b 1 . 
Pair. Max. T.XL 
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The Christian teachers, who, according to the accounts of 
English monks, came from Britain to Ireland in the 4th cen- 
tury, accomplished at the very best only unimportant results. 
The Apostle of the Irish was the British-Scot Patricius 
(properly Succath)^ born between 370 and 380 in the village 
Bonnaven, now called after him Kil-Patrick, near Glasgow.^ 
The manifold sufferings which he passed through, when 
leading the life of a shepherd in Ireland, whither he had been 
carried and sold by Scottish pirates in his sixteenth year, 
caused the religion which he had been taught in his child- 
hood to take root and ripen. After six years of captivity ho 
was restored to his friends, by wonderful interpositions of 
divine providence. Ten years after this he was again taken 
captive, and sold into Gaul, whence he was ransomed by 
some Christian merchants. From this time onward the great 
idea incessantly haunted his soul with living power, that he 
was called of God to preach the gospel to the Irish, and the 
celestial voices which sounded within him and around him 
strengthened the conviction. His kindred endeavored to dis- 
suade him, in vain. He now visited the Gallic cloisters in 
order to prepare himself more thoroughly for his work, and 
about 432, according to notices from the 12th century, betook 
himself to Rome, where he was consecrated bishop and de- 
puted to Ireland by Sixtus III.^ Having reached the field, 
nothing could bend the Christian cx>urage of Patricius, and 
his labors were soon blessed with God's wonderful influences 
upon the hearts of multitudes. He established a cloister, as 
the foundation of a system of Christian popular education, 
and gave the Irish a written language. He was accompanied 
upon all his perilous and wearisome journeys by a warmly 
attached Irish Christian youth, whom he named BenignuSy 
from his kindly 'nature. He at length obtained true helpers 



* See the collections of old traditions concerning him, in Usher Britanni- 
camm ecclesiaram antiqnitates. 

' There are many difficulties connected with this tradition of the 12th centorj. 
Patrick's own account of himself makes no menUon of ordination at Bome, and 
the Iriih church was more closely connected with the Old-British church than 
with the Bomish. 
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from Britain also. Patrick is said to have fonnded the arch- 
bishopric of Armagh, afterwards the central point for the 
Irish church. He believed that he never ought to leave Ire- 
land, even upon a visit, and died there about 460. The im- 
portant Confessio of his, which is still extant, bears marks of 
genuineness.^ The missionary work was continued in his 
spirit, and soon Ireland was properly denominated the Insula 
Sanctorum. 

From the Irish cloisters, missionaries went out into various 
regions, and particularly to the PUts in Scotiand. According 
to one tradition, a British monk and bishop Ninya^ who had 
been educated at Rome, and after him a British presbyter 
OildaSy had already carried the seeds of Christianity, in the 
5th century, to one portion of them. The Irish abbot Cb- 
lutnba^ (d. 597) labored with remarkable success among the 
northern Picts about the year 565, and founded upon the 
island Hy, or St lona, a cloister, which under his manage- 
ment during thirty years acquired great celebrity, and was of 
great service in preserving the knowledge of the Scriptures. 

But while the wild inhabitants of Ireland and Scotland 
were thus being brought under the influence of the gospel, 
the primitive Christian institutions in .E^^Aim^ were disturbed 
and destroyed by the pagan Anglo-Saxons, whom the British 
had called to their assistance against the incursions of the 
Picts and Scots ; and the Christian Britons were forced back 
into Wales, and the mountains of Northumberland and 
Cornwall. National enmity prevented any influence from 
the Britons towards the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons, and 
it was not until the following period that the conversion of 
these latter was eifTected by missionaries from the Roman 
church. 

> Fatricii OpuBcnla ed. Waraens. Joscelin was his principal bio- 
grapher in the 12th centary (Vita S. Fatricii : See Acta Sanctomm Biarch T. II. 
p. 540). 

* B r a a n De Goldeis. J a m i e s o n Historical account of the Cnldees. See 
anthorities on p. 79, Note 1. 
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§ 69. 



BELATION OF TfiE CfiUBCH TO THE STATB. 

1. The Christian Church in the first period had been en* 
tirely separate from the heathen State, and not only so, but 
in direct antagonism to it It now in the 4th century entered 
into an intimate connection with the Christian State. It 
exerted a direct influence upon ciTil institutions, and claimed 
protection and favor from the government. This change was 
accompanied with the public profession of Christianity by 
the Roman emperor. And as the emperor had previously 
been the head of the pagan State religion, as Pontifex Maxi- 
mus, so now he assumed a similar relationship to the Chris- 
tian church of the Empire. Constantine indeed declared 
(Euseb. Yit Const IV. 24) that he was only iwiateoiro^ rm 
S^ TJ79 iiaeXq^lai^, and that the bishops alone were hrUricvtroi 
r&v iam r^ iKKXficla^] and this expression, originally spoken 
as a pleasantry, was by no means intended to be the founda- 
tion of a theory of church rights, and least of all of such an 
one as would make the emperor anything more than a pro- 
tector of the church, or concede to him more than a so-called 
Jus circa Sacra. But with this care for the external welfare 
of the church, an influence upon its internal afiairs was almost 
unavoidable, since the external incloses the internal, and the 
emperor was himself a member of the church, — an influence, 

26.3 
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moreover, that was all the more natural, in proportion as the 
welfare of the church actually lay near to the heart of the 
emperor. As the Christian emperors deemed it their duty to 
maintain and protect the church in all its external and inter- 
nal rights, and in its entire freedom of action, so also they 
regarded it as a duty, the neglect of which would be an injury 
to the true church and its members as well as a violation of 
their own consciences, to watch over and preserve the purity 
of its doctrine. The example of Constantine, who called a 
general council of bishops, in 325, from all parts of his em- 
pire, to settle the doctrinal controversies which had broken 
out, was followed without scruple or hesitation by all the 
later emperors. They issued the decree for such general 
councils, under their own imperial authority, and made pro- 
vision for the execution of it; whereby, consequently, all 
recusants made themselves liable to civil punishments. In 
this way the Christian emperor acquired the right, founded 
upon custom originally, to initiate, in harmony and co-opera- 
tion with the church, the final and binding decision of points 
of doctrine, and to enforce this decision by the power of the 
government. It is true, that this in itself fluctuating and 
undefined power might be abused in various ways, by misin- 
terpretation and a false or too strict application. The em- 
peror might easily arrogate to himself the right to arbitrarily 
guide the whole course of ecclesiastical and theological dis- 
cussion and decision, or to force a merely external agreement 
and uniformity upon the universal church of the empire, by 
violence or artifice, — in short, to convert the church into the 
hand-maid of the State. In such use and misuse, originated 
that mixing of the intrigues and quarrels of the corrupt By- 
zantine court with ecclesiastical afiairs which brought untold 
evil and misery upon the church, particularly the Eastern,^ 
and stands an example of warning for all time. But on the 
other hand, it was difiicult to alter what had been definitely 
determined and established, and the emperors were disposed 



> In the West, the rising inflaence of the bishop of Some wu a cheek upon 
State inflaence, as was also the downfall of the Western Boman Empue in 476. 
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at least not to interfere with that which passed for the right, 
or which actually was so. Furthermore, it was held to be 
undeniable that the now Christian State owed a certain spe- 
cies of protection and favor to the church, and that an excess 
over the just limits in the case no more destroyed the obliga- 
tion upon one side and the claim on the other, than did the 
fact that the church sometimes over-stepped its limits release 
it from the duty of pervading .the whole social, civil, and 
political life of the Empire with its own sanctifying spirit 

2. The immediate consequences of the new relation be- 
tween the Church and State were the several governmental 
favorsj dearly purchased indeed, received from the State by 
the Church, whereby the latter was enabled to exert influence 
more freely upon the former, and to effect to some extent an 
improvement in the social and political condition of the Em- 
pire. These were the following : — 

a. Sabbath laws ; particularly the edict issued by Constan- 
tine the Great in 321 against the outward profanation of 
Sunday, by which the church observance of this day was 
greatly promoted (Comp. § 78). 

b. The partial provision by the Stale for the support of the 
churches. Of the greatest importance in this respect was 
the law (Cod. Theodos. L. XVI. Tit 2, § 4), by which Con- 
stantine, in 321, gave the church the right to receive legacies 
of all kinds ; a law to which, on account of many abuses 
that had arisen under it, Valentinian T. was led to add many 
restrictions. This enactment of Constantine secured great 
resources to the church ; which were needed not merely for 
the support of the clergy, of public worship, and of church 
edifices, but also of the poor, the strangers, the aged, the 
sick, the widows and orphans under the care of the church, 
and also of those great eleemosynary institutions which sprang 
up within its pale alone. 

c The exemption of the clergy from the munera publica ; 
such as the obligation to pay socage money, to serve in the 
army, to take civil office, and the like. In the previous pe- 
riod, it had obtained as a rule of the church, that no one 
who by his position was liable to the imposition of state- 

34 
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burdens, should be eligible to a sacred office. Constantino 
in conseqaence, partially exempted clergymen from the mune* 
ra pablica, in 813, and then entirely, in a law issued in 319 
(Cod. Theod. XVI. 2, 2). But this law was abused to the 
disadvantage of the Stete, and hence in 320 he made an 
addition to it, of a clause which forbade the highest class of 
nobles and wealthy persons entering into the clerical pro* 
fession. It was soon perceived that this ordinance would 
work unfavorably for the Church, and various means were 
devised to harmonize the interests of the Church and State, 
until finally in 383 the expedient was resorted to, of exempt* 
ing the clergy entirely from civil burdens and allowing any 
one to enter the sacred office, and requiring, in the case of 
such as would be obligated by their wealth and standing to 
bear civil burdens, that their property should be surrendered 
to others who should perform the service in their stead (Ti- 
tul. de decurionibus). 

d. Gfivinff the church a particular jurisdiction. Disputes 
between Christians had heretofore been settled within the 
churches themselves, and of late by the bishops. The deci* 
sion of the bishop, when, and only when« both parties had 
agreed to accept him as the judge, had been made legally 
binding by Constantine (Sozomen. H. E. L 9). About the 
same time, there sprang up, though only gradually, another 
episcopal right, viz. : the intercessio episcoporum ; this arose 
from the fact that conscientious officials in doubtful cases 
bad applied to their bishop for advice, and the bishop in his 
turn took the opportunity, in important cases, to intercede 
with the noble and powerful official in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate or the oppressed. 

e. Making the church edifice an asylum. As the pagan 
temples had been a place of refuge for those who fled to 
them, it was all the more natural that the Christian churches 
should be put to this use. By the end of the 4th century, 
without any special enactment to this effect, the church edi- 
fice had very generally come to be regarded as an asylum, 
particularly the part about the altar.* In the year 398, the 
Emperor ArcadiuBy influenced by his worthless favorite Eur 
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tropius who was stimulated by hatred towards Chrysosdom^ 
issued an edict restricting the right of asylum (Cod. Tbeod. 
IX. 45, 3) ; but soon after, Eutropius himself was forced to 
find a refuge from the fury of the exasperated Gothic troops 
in Chrysostom's own church. A tragical incident at Con- 
stantinople, — occasioned by the non-observance of the right 
of asylum, in the instance of some slaves who had fled intoi 
a church from the cruel treatment of their master, and which 
ended with the slaying of an ecclesiastic and the suicide of 
the slaves (Socrat. YL E. VIL 33), — led Theodorius II. to 
issue a law in 431 (Cod. Theod. IX. 45, 4) by which, upon 
pain of death for its violation, not only the altar but the en- 
tire church edifice in all its parts was made an asylum for all 
unarmed persons who might have fled into it Another law, 
passed in 432, required the clergy, in case slaves had fled to 
their churches, to notify their masters of the fact within twen- 
ty-four hours, and the masters were required upon this notice 
to receive their slaves back without inflicting punishment 
upon them. 

The independence of the church, in reference to the gov- 
ernment, during this period, is seen in an occurrence be- 
tween Ambrose^ bishop of Milan, and the Emperor Theodo- 
sius the Great Theodosius in his rage, and in violation of 
his promise to Ambrose, about the year 390 had put to the 
sword seven thousand of the inhabitants of Thessalonica, on 
account of an outbreak in their city. Afterwards, he desired 
to receive the communion at the hands of Ambrose in Mi- 
Ian. The bishop by letter exhorted him first to repent of his 
sin ; but the emperor, under the influence of one of his para- 
sites, still continued to come to church. Ambrose, however, 
set the matter before the mind of Theodosius in such bold 
and piercing words that his conscience was reached, and he 
submitted himself to the discipline of the church, and pledged 
that hereafter no imperial decision should be put into execu- 
tion before thirty days had elapsed (See Theodoret, and Ru- 
finus ; Paulinus Vita Ambrosii). 
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§ 70. 



THE CLERGY. 

The natural and proper official and personal influence of 
the clergy upon the churches, during this period, degenerated 
more and more into the arbitrary and arrogant claims of a 
Hierarchy; to which was often opposed the dangerous power 
and claims of noble, or princely, or imperial laymen. 

The Bishopy now standing at the head of the clergy, ac- 
quired an ever increasing predominance. After the 4th 
century, the most influential person next to him was the 
Archdeacon; while the Deacons themselves, owing to their 
close connection with the Bishop, obtained high authority, and 
in some instances even higher than that of the Presbyters.^ 
The usual number of Deacons still continued to be seven, 
although in the large cities this limit was exceeded.' During 
this period the office of Deaconess^ at least in the West, 
either fell into entire desuetude, or else continued to exist 
without an official consecration to it The new ecclesiaS' 
tical officers of this period, particularly in the great cities, 
were the Oucovofioc (Church Treasurers), the XapTwpvKoKe^ 
(Keepers of the archives), and the Notarii or Excerptores 
(Secretaries of the ecclesiastical convocations). The appenr 
doges to the old orders of the clergy (§ 30, 2, c.) were the 
Parabolani (Attendants upon the sick), and the KoTnarat, 
Fossarii (Sextons). These latter often constituted a body 
in the interest of the bishop, and subservient to his purposes.* 

The new privileges of the clergy greatly increased their 
numbers in this period, and particularly the number of appli- 

^ In the Constitntt. Apost. II. 44, the Deacons are designated as hti^ icai 
i^^aXfihs Kol ffrSiio, KopSla re teal ^^tfxh iirtffic^wou, Comp. Jer. Epist 146. 

' In the 6th centniy, the principal church in Constantinople had one hundred 
deacons (Justinian. NotcII. I. S). 

' According to Cod. Theod. XVI. 2, 42, 43, there were to be in Alexandria 600 
Parabolani; and according to Cod. Just. 1. 2, 4, the number of Oopiatae in Con- 
stantinople was to be reduced from 1100 to 950. 
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cants for the episcopal office, to the injury of the church. 
On this account, not only was the old church statute revived 
which excluded neophytes from sacred offices, but the Coun- 
cil of Sardica in 347 ordained (Can. 10) that a person of 
wealth, or a jurist, might be chosen bishop only in case he 
had previously discharged in a worthy manner the office of a 
lector, or dean, or presbyter. Yet these and similar statutes 
were often transgressed, and sometimes by no means to the 
disadvantage of the church. 

The rules of celibacy also imposed a restriction of another 
kind, upon the increase of the numbers of the clergy. A 
false idea of the priesthood, together with an ascetic spirit, 
had already in the previous period led to the theory, in cer- 
tain quarters, that the clergy should be separated from the 
social and domestic life of the world. The council of Elvira 
in Spain, in 305 (can. 33), had decreed that bishops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, should abstain from marriage intercourse 
or be deposed. A portion of the council of Nice, in 325, 
desired to make this decision oecumenical ; but a pious Egyp- 
tian Confessor, bishop Paphnutius^ himself a strict ascetic, 
opposed it, giving prominence to the fact that marriage is a 
sacred ordinance, and that celibacy is difficult for many to 
maintain. The result was that the old rule, that the clergy- 
men of the first three grades in case they were unmarried 
on entering upon these offices should remain so, was retained.^ 
The Eastern church continued to abide by this rule, with the 
exception that after the 5th century bishops were not per- 
mitted in any case to live in the marriage connection ; but 
in the West, the Roman bishop Siricius^ in 885, in a decretal 
(Epist ad Himerium Tarraconeus, c. 7 — 9), affixes deposition 
as the penalty for clergymen of the first three grades who 
continue to live in the marriage connection. Nevertheless 
the clergy in the West still continued to live in marriage, 
until by degrees this decision of Siricius, which had gradu- 
ally been extended to the sub-deacons also, became the 
general practice of the church. 

• 

* The conncili of NethCaetarea and Anetfra^ in 314, had made a similar 
enactment 
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As respects the Election of the clergy daring this period, 
— they were now all chosen by the bishops, the churches 
formally declaring their concurrence. The bishop himself, 
except in cases where the imperial influence overruled, was 
generally chosen by the other bishops of the province, yet 
with the concurrence of the church, which, in the West, 
often made a choice alone for itself. The transfer of the 
higher clergy (bishops, presbyters, and deacons), especially 
of the bishops, from one church to another, and particularly 
from a smedler to a larger metropolitan church, was now 
sought to be accomplished by worldly-minded men in various 
ways, but was strictly forbidden by the Nicene council (can. 
15), on the ground that as Christ is indissolubly connected 
with the universal church, so is the bishop with his particular 
one. This prohibition was re-affirmed by the council of 
Antioch in 341 (can. 20), and by the Roman bishop Damor 
sus towards the end of the 4th century (Ep. IX. ad Acholium 
Thessalon. Episc.). Nevertheless this church statute also, — 
which Gregory Nazlanzen about 382 even reckons among 
those which had for a long time been a dead letter, — was 
oftentimes violated, and sometimes to meet the actual neces- 
sities of the church. 

Arrangements for clerical education^ during this period, 
were of various kinds ; though by no means corresponding 
in fitness and efficiency to the weight of the demands made 
upon the clerical office. Up to the end of the 4th century, 
the theological school at Alexandria (§ 59, 85) did an import 
tant work for Egypt, Syria, and the neighboring countries. 
In this period, the most important theological school was 
that at Antioch (§ 60, 81, 87) ; and afterwards those at 
Edessa (§ 88) and Nisibis. The school at Edessa, an offshoot 
of the Antiochian, according to Assemann (Bib. Orient T. 
III. P. 2. p. 924) was founded by Ephraem Syrus, and was 
afterwards conducted by Ibas, bishop of Edessa frt>m 436 to 
457. It went to ruin among the conflicts of the Persian 
church, after having been a nursery for the Persian clergy 
nearly a century. From its fragments arose again, at the 
close of the 5th century, the well organized school at NisUns 
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in Mesopotamia (ABsemani Bib. Orient. T. III. P. 2, p. 927), 
which at the beginning of the 7th century contained 800 
students. In addition to these professional schools, many 
capable and pious bishops, especially in the West which was 
very destitute of facilities for theological education, made it 
their aim to instruct young men for the clerical office, and 
regarded their own immediate clergy, with whom young men 
and boys might take their place among the lectors, as a kind 
of theological seminary. Many persons also, particularly in 
the latter part of this period, received in the cloisters a suit- 
able bibli(^ and literary preparation for the sacred office, that 
was, however, characterized by an ascetic cast Many also 
took the doubtful course of obtaining a preparation for the 
sacred office by merely attending the ordinary schools of 
secular learning, particularly at Athens and Alexandria. Not 
a few, indeed, supposed that all special preparation might be 
dispensed with, on the ground that ordination would of itself 
fit them for the sacred office ; so that the thorough views and 
representations of a Chrysostom (Ilepl UpwTxnnjf;)^ and an 
Augustine (De doctrina Christiana), concerning the nature 
of the sacred office, did not exert the influence to which they 
were entitled. 



§ 71. 

THE EPISCOPATE AlO) PATRIABCHATE. 
B 1 n d 6 1 Tnit^ hiatoriqae de la primaut^ en 1' eglise. 

The hierarchical Episcopate^ which had already become 
firmly established in the preceding period (§ 30, 2, and § 32), 
now acquired a still more universal and exclusive authority, 
through the rising influence of leading individual bishops 
(§ 70). With less and less opposition to the prelatical theory, 
the bishops came to be acknowledged as the sole successors 
of the Apostles, and the total body of bishops, as the sum 
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and scarce of all ecclesiastical power and authority. At the 
same time, however, the claims to superiority over bishops 
generally, advanced by several of the metropolitan bishops, 
together with a recognized difference in grade between the 
metropolitan and country bishops,—- a distinction which now 
appeared with increasing prominence, — exerted a somewhat 
disturbing influence upon the consolidation of the Episcopate ; 
yet, in the end, this very gradation of office and of power 
contributed to further the theory of a universal external unity 
of the church presided over by one visible head. 

1. The Country Bishops^ XfopeirUrKcnroi^ during this period, 
sunk into still greater dependency upon the city bishops, and 
gradually ceased to exist altogether.^ In their place were 
substituted, either presbyters appointed by the city bishops 
over the individual rural churches, or else, particularly in the 
East, Vtsitatores, Tlepiohevral, to visit the country churches in 
the name and stead of the city bishops. 

2. The Metropolitan Constitution now assumed a firmer 
form. The relation of the metropolitans to the other bishops 
of the province was more closely defined ; they ratified the 
nomination of the latter, and conseqrated them ; they were 
now the regular presidents of the provincial synods, which 
were accustomed (according to Concil. Nic c. 5) to assemble 
twice a year, and in which all the more important ecclesias- 
tical, and particularly episcopal, affairs of the province were 
discussed and settled. Yet the other bishops were protected, 
by church enactments, in the independent administration of 
their own particular dioceses, against the encroachments of 
the metropolitans. 

Above the metropolitan constitution, still another was 
formed in this period, — viz. : the Patriarchal Of those 
metropolitans who in the preceding period had been distin- 
guished by the acquisition of a higher authority (§31), three 
had been formally recognized by the Council of Nice (Can. 6) 

^ In the 4th centary, the powers of the country bishops were limited in varioas 
ways (ConciL Aocyr. c. 13 ; Concil. Antioch, c. 10) ; particnlarly by taking from 
them the right to ordain presbyters and deacons. The Council of Siurdica (Can. 6) 
forbade the ordination of Chor-bishops. 
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as primates over several minor bishoprics ; viz. : those of 
Alexandria^ Rome^ and Antioch. In the course of the 4th 
century a fourth was added to the number, — the bishop of 
Constantinople, This church had at first been subject to the 
Thracian metropolitan, but upon Constantine's making Con« 
stantinople the residence of the imperial court, it had acquired 
such importance that the general council of Constantinople in 
881 (Can. 3) placed it next in rank to that of Rome, — since 
Constantinople was New-Bome, — connecting with it Thrace, 
Pontus, and Asia Minor as a befitting ecclesiastical district, 
and endowing it with the right to receive appeals from other 
dioceses (Socrat. H. E. V. 8 ; Cone. Chalced. Act 15, Can. 9, 
28). Thus was formed, — inasmuch as within these larger 
districts of these higher metxopolitans there still continued to 
be the ordinary metropolitans, — a new class of ecclesiastical 
officers, first called "E^ap^ph and afterwards Ilarpidpxaiy^ 
whose rights and prerogatives were gradually defined and 
established, and who stood in the same relation to the other 
metropolitans, that these did to the other provincial bishops. 
The Patriarchs consecrated the metropolitans, convened the 
synods of the entire patriarchal diocese, and gave the final 
decision in all ecclesiastical matters. With the four Patri- 
archs of Rome, Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch, was 
formally associated, by the Council of Chalcedon in 451 
(Actio VII.), a fifth, — the bishop of Jerusalem. This bishop 
had ahready been reckoned among the great bishops, at the 
Council of Nice (Can. 7), not in respect to power but rank; 
he then gradually drew off from his dependency upon the 
metropolitan of Caesarea, and at Chalcedon received Pales- 
tine as his own independent diocese. This patriarchal con- 
stitution naturally, at first, affected the church only within 
the Roman Empire ; and even here, especially in the West, 
not all the individual churches came into the new arrange- 
ment In North Africa, the bishop of Carthage certainly had 
the highest authority of any, but by no means that of a Patri- 
arch ; and the Council of Hippo Regius^ in 393, expressly 

* Thif name bad previooily been applied to all bUbops. 

35 
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declared against the use of the title as worn by a Patriarch. 
In the East, the bishopric of Cyprus continued independent 
4. The Bishop of Rome^ in this period, favored by political, 
ecclesiastical, and personal circumstances, began to make his 
authority felt above the general authority of the Patriarchs. 
He was, at first, only one of the Patriarchs, and his patriarchal 
district originally comprised the provinces ruled by the Roman 
Governor or Vicarius urbis Romauae,-— the ecclesiae terrae 
snburbicariae ; i. e. of Middle and Lower Italy, Sicily, Sar* 
dinia, and Corsica. The bishops of Milan, Ravenna, and 
Aquilea, still asserted their independence of Rome* But now 
this patriarchal district of the Roman bishop widened almost 
visibly. More than this, the idea, broached in the preceding 
period (§ 32), that the Apostle Peter was the representative 
of the unity of the church, and that the bishop of Rome was 
bis successor, was now still further expanded into the theory 
of the primacy of the Roman church over all other churches, 
as the Cathedra Petri, — a theory favored by the fact, that 
the Roman Sedes Apostolica, the only apostolical see in the 
West, was also the chief city of thd world, and a great capital 
city of the Christian Roman Empire ; and favored also by 
the increasing complication of ecclesiastical with political 
afiiedrs. Able Roman bishops were skilful in making use of 
their relations to the rest of the church, to pave the way for 
the realization of this theory of primacy. Of these, the most 
distinguished was Leo the Great (440 — 461), — a man of 
great force of character, of true Christian feeling, and of sci- 
entific spirit, whose weighty words were equally potent to 
settle a long-continued theological controversy (§ 89, 93), or 
calm the rage of an Attila.^ He was the first with clear eye 
and firm purpose to establish the claims of the Roman see, 
while he was at the same time the purest-minded of the 
Roman bishops in this entire period. The rising power of 
the Roman see was strengthened also by the express declara- 
tions of councils and emperors. Amidst the distracting party 
strifes of the Oriental church in the 4th and 5th centuries, the 

■ Arendt Leo der 6r. and Beiii« Zeit F«rthel I40L 
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word of the Roman biehop, so independent of the secular 
power, and jnstly boasting an unstained orthodoxy, must 
have appeared very weighty, at least to one of the Oriental 
parties. His decision was asked for in humble terms, and 
often acquired the authority of a judicial verdict ; especially 
when the party with whom he sided were victorious, as was 
generally the case, — since the Roman see was wont to side 
with orthodoxy.^ In addition to this, the Council of Sardica 
in 347 (Can. 3, 5), — a council that had nearly the authority 
of an oecumenical one, — formally conceded a species of re- 
visory power to the bishop of Rome, in decreeing that if a 
foreign bishop were dissatisfied with an ecclesiastical decision 
he might appeal to the bishop of Rome, who might initiate a 
new investigation of the case in connection with the neigh- 
boring bishops, and, if he so pleased, might send a presbyter 
to the council as his plenipotentiary. And finally, Leo ihe 
Great obtained a distinct imperial declaration in favor of the 
primacy of the Roman church. The metropolitan, and Vi- 
carius Apostolicus, Hilary of Aries having refused to submit 
a sentence of deposition which he had passed, to the revision 
of Rome, and Leo on this account, in 445, having declared 
that Hilary had forfeited his metropolitan authority, the em- 
peror ValenHnian III* issued a law, (Leon. 0pp. T. L p. 642, 
and Theodos. Novell, tit 24), in which, referring to the dig- 
nity of the Apostle Peter, of the city of Rome, and of the 
Synod of Sardica, he declared that ^ what was determined 
by the Sedes Apostolica at Rome should be valid as law, 
and that every bishop should be obligated to appear before 
the judgment-seat of the Roman bishop at his summons, — 
for there could be peace in the church, only when the whole 
church acknowledged its ruler (rectorem)." It was natural, 
under these circumstances, that the Roman bishops should 
more and more feel their power, and assert it. Innocent L 
claimed that no decision should be made anywhere, without 
the knowledge of the Romish see, and that in all matters of 

* Soeh deciiions and /ZeiponM, Epistciae decntabi, were continiMlljr iffoiog 
from Borne, and ftinhered the Boman primacj not a little. They an collected 
in Conitant. Epp. Rom. Fontificnm a 8. Qemente naqne ad Innoe. HL 
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belief, especiaUy, all bishops ought to make application to 
8t Peter (Ep. ad Concil. Carthag. a. 446, and ad Cone. 
Milevit a. 416). Leo the Great declared that " the care of 
all the churches belonged to himself, as the successor of the 
apostle Peter, to whom, as the reward of his faith, the Lord 
had assigned the primacy among the apostles, and upon 
whom He had founded His church." (Ep. V. ad Metropolitt 
lUyr.). 

Nevertheless the supreme authority of the Roman bishop, 
even in the West, was by no means universally acknow- 
ledged as yet. Even minds as influential as Jerome and An- 
gustine^ earnest as they were for the unity of the church, and 
finding its representative in the Cathedra Petri, did not hesi- 
tate to insist, in opposition to the rising pre-eminency of the 
Roman bishop, that the Episcopate as a whole was the true 
successor and vicar of St. Peter.^ The whole North- African 
church asserted its independence with emphasis, and with 
considerable success, particularly during the Pelagian con- 
troversy, when the weak and vacillating Zosimus sat in the 
Roman chair, 417-418.^ During the distractions of the sub* 
sequent Vandal invasions, however, the North-African church- 
es were led to lean more towards the Roman patriarchate. 
The Eastern church was still farther from conceding a pre- 
eminence of authority to the Roman bishop. The general 
councils of Nice and Constantinople were entirely free from 
Romish influence; and although Theodorety bishop of Cjnr- 
rhos, in a letter of petition to Leo the Great, mentions the 
grave of Peter and Paul and the political importance of 
Rome, in proof of the superior authority of the Roman church, 
yet the general Council of Chakedon in 451 (Act. 15, can. 
28) declares that the Patriarch of Constantinople, as the 

* Hieron. Epist lOl : Si auctoritas qnaeritor, orbis major est nrbe. Ubicnnqae 
faerit episcopnSf ejusdem est sacerdotii. Omnes apostoloram successores sunt. 
Augostin. De diyersis ^ 108 : Claves non homo anus, sed aaitas accepit ecclesiae. — 
Hinc ergo Petri excellentia praedicatur, quia ipsios unirersitatis et anitatis eccle- 
siae fignram gessit 

3 The Coancil of Carthage in 418 decreed that whoever should appeal from 
North- African jarisdiction to any trans-maritime see, should bo ezoommnni- 
cated. 
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bishop of the capital of the Eastern-Roman Empire, pos- 
sesses equal rights and dignity with the Roman bishop, and 
is first in rank after him. 

During this period, the institution of General Councils^ 
Concilia Universalia, SwoBot oUovfAcvucai, by Constantine 
the Great, in 325, contributed greatly to promote and strength- 
en the external unity of the church. In theory, they were 
composed of all the bishops of the church of the Roman 
Empire (17 oucov^ihnj), but since this church constituted the 
germ of the Universal Catholic church, bishops from church- 
es outside of the Empire were readily admitted (Euseb. Vita 
Const. III. 7).i The decisions of these councils, made (theo- 
retically) by a unanimous vote of the bishops in matters of 
doctrine, and by a majority in all other matters, constituted 
a body of JElcclesiasHcal LaWj universally binding upon the 
church, at least within the Roman Empire. Two collec- 
tions of these, from the 6th century, acquired general curren- 
cy and authority ; one by John ScholasHcuSj first a presbyter 
at Antioch and afterwards patriarch of Constantinople (d« 
578), consisting of fifty heads and used by the Greek church ; 
and another by Dionysius Exiguus^ a Roman Abbot (d. about 
556), who, between 498 and 514, combined a former collec- 
tion of the decisions (Decretales) of the Roman bishops, from 
the time of bishop Suicius (384) and onward, with the de- 
crees of the more important general councils. This latter 
was used by the Western church." 



* An imperial edict (sacra imperatoriaj flammoned the Patriarchi and Metro, 
politani to meet at a particular place, and these xited the bishops. They travel- 
led at the expense of the emperor. A copy of the gospels was placed in the 
midst of the assembly. The president, designated either by the emperor, or by 
particular circumstances, or by the council, in conjunction with the imperiid 
commissioner, conducted the transactions, prepared the statements, and guided 
the debate to the passage of it as a decree (SfMs). The notaries made a draft of 
the results, and all the bishops or their proxies subscribed them. These were 
then sent to the Emperor, as Gesta or dro/u^furro, with the petition that ho 
would confirm them. The emperor then completed the decrees, and dissolved 
the council. 

' Both collections, together with other documents pertaining to ancient eccle- 
siastical law, are to be found inVoellietJuitelli Bibliotbeca juris canoni- 
d veteris. 
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§ 72. 



DONATIST SCHISBL 

Sovrcet : O p t a t a 8 (abont 968) De tchismate Donatistanim Libri VU. D a 
F i n Monamenta Tett. ad ]>0Dati8tt. hist peitinentia. An^aitiniis Coatia 
eptstolam Fanneniani Libri IIL; De baptismo labri YIL; Contra litens FtetO- 
iani Libri III.; Contra Cresconlam Libri IV.; BroTicaliis coUattonum cam 
Donatisttfl Libri III. Yaleiins DeichismateDonatistt Korisiini Uis- 
toria DonatiflUram. 

If the church could in the preceding period insist upon its 
own essential unity, even in respect to its external form, still 
less would the Universal Catholic church now yield its cliuins 
in this regard, at a time when it still possessed so much of 
inward vitality, and so firmly asserted the pore doctrine, as 
in the 4th century. As a consequence, a sharp contest with 
fanatical Separatism whenever it showed itself was unavoid- 
able. The chief conflict of this kind was with Donatism; 
the most thorough Separatism of the Ancient church, the 
normal Separatism for all time. 

In Northern Africa, the fanatical spirit of the Montanists 
had propagated itself here and there, and in the Diocletian 
persecution many under its influence had rushed uncalled 
into martyrdom; at the same time accusing their more 
thoughtful and wiser brethren, who opposed them in this, of 
the fear of man, and the denial of Christ Against this 
fanaticism, the bishop Mensurius and the arch-deacon Caecili" 
anus of Carthage declared themselves, — perhaps with not 
sufficient mildness and moderation. On the death of Men- 
surius in 311, CaeciUanus was chosen bishop by a great 
majority of the church, and, on account of the machinations 
of an op[)osing party led by Lucilla a hypocritical and super- 
stitious woman of wealth, was immediately ordained by 
Felix bishop of Aptunga, before the arrival of the other 
Numidian bishops, who were usually present upon such an 
occasion. It was easy now for the party opposed to Caecili- 
anus, with which even the Seniores Plebis of the Cartha- 
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ginian church sided, to gain over to themselves the Numidian 
bishops, many of whom had previously belonged to the party 
opposed to Mensurius, and at whose head stood Secundus of 
Tigisis the primate of Numidia. In accordance with Nova- 
tian principles, the ordination of Caecilianus was declared to 
be invalid, because performed by Felix, whom they accused 
of being a traditor, and hence meriting excommunication 
himself. Making similar charges against Caecilianus, and 
paying no heed to Caecilianus's offer to fall back into the 
rank of a deacon and be re-ordained by the Numidian 
bishops, they excommunicated him and proceeded to elect a 
new bishop for the Carthaginian church. The choice fell 
upon a Carthaginian lector Majorinus^ who, in the year 313, 
was succeeded by the more energetic and active Donatus 
Magnus.^ Thuai the church at Carthage itself, and soon the 
entire North- African church, were divided into two parties. 

The Donatists, — originally denominated pars Majorini 
but afterwards pars Donati, — were distinguished from their 
opponents principally by a theoretical difference ; for practU 
calli/j there was at least as much corruption in the Donatist 
communion as within the Catholic church. They asserted 
that the church, in order to be a pure one, must not only in 
its corporate capacity and as an organized whole maintain 
the pure apostolical doctrine and practice, — a thing the 
Catholic church was zealous in professing, — but that as 
matter of fact every individual member within its pale, with- 
out exception, must be pure in doctrine and life. Every 
church, be it catholic or not in its general character, that 
contained a single unworthy member in its midst, thereby 
lost its catholicity, and such a church was the one from 
which they had separated. In taking this position, the 
Donatists went counter to the clear teaching of Scripture, 
which represents the church as a wheat-field in which there 
are tares, and exhibited a schismatic spirit. But, on the 
other hand, the Catholic church was liable to run to another 

> Who most not be oonfoanded with DonaiuB bbhop of Ch«ae Nigrae^ one of the 
earliest leaden of the Donatist partj. 
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extreme, and pay too little regard to that church discipline 
by which the uamber of unworthy members should be reduced 
to as few as possible, — and as matter of fact, even at this 
time, the church erred palpably in this respect This first 
fundamental difference in regard to the nature of the church, 
led in course of time to several other differences between the 
Catholic church and the Donatists. The Donatists came to 
deny all connection between the Church and State, — a prin- 
ciple to which their own practice, particularly at first, was 
contradictory, — while the Catholics insisted, and that too la 
an extreme manner, that patronage and protection were due 
to the Church frdm the State. The Donatists contended for 
the fullest freedom of conscience, while the Catholics, in this 
instance again going too far and trenching upon Ood's prov- 
ince, would limit this freedom by a reference to the interests 
of the individual or the church. The Donatists, furthermorCi 
declared that ordination was invalid when performed by one 
who merited excommunication either on account of doctrine 
or conduct, while the Catholics declared it to be valid. 

Soon after the formation of their party, the Donatists were 
unfavorably treated in the laws then issued by the emperor 
ConstarUine. Finding themselves condemned without a hear- 
ing, they petitioned the emperor for an arrangement where- 
by the controversy might be decided. Constantine appoint- 
ed a court of five bishops, to meet at Rome under the presi- 
dency of Melchiades (IVCltiades) bishop of Rome, and try the 
case of Caecilianus. Ten bishops were chosen by each of 
the two African parties, to present the charges, and make the 
defence. Melchiades, with the five bishops appointed by the 
emperor, and fifteen Italian bishops who had accompanied 
him, decided, in 313, against the Donatists. The charge 
against Felix, in particular, was declared to be groundless. 
The Donatists complained of injustice, and were again con- 
demned by a court summoned at Carthage, in 314, by the 
emperor, to make a formal judicial investigation. And, last- 
ly, a synod convened by imperial authority at Arks decided 
against the Donatists. They now petitioned the emperor 
that he would personally examine the matter, and Constan- 
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tine, after hearing deputies from both parties at Milan in 
316, confirmed the previous adverse decisions. Nevertheless, 
the Donatists remained unchanged in their opinions, and the 
severe measures that now followed raised their enthusiasm 
to fanaticism. On this account, the emperor, in a missive 
to the African bishops in 317, required forbearance towards 
the Donatists ; and upon their declaring, in a petition to him 
in 321, their steadfast determination to remain in separation 
from the Catholic church, he granted equal priviliges to both 
parties, and remained true to this principle till his death. 
His successor, ConstanSj hoped to win the Donatists over to 
the church by kindness, and sent them money for distribu- 
tion as alms; but Donatus Magnus sent it back with a 
passionate protestation against the union of Church and 
State.i The emperor now commanded^ while continuing his 
distribution of money, the restoration of the unity of the 
church in Africa, and the executors of his command were 
soldiers. The violence and enormities which resulted heated 
the fanaticism of the Donatists to the utmost, and their Ctr- 
cumcelliones? stirred up by the sermons of Donatist bishops 
to inveigh against the worldliness and show of the dominant 
church, allowed themselves in acts of violence towards mem- 
bers of the Catholic church, and when violence was employed 
against Viem in return, frequently put an end to their own 
lives, in order to become martyrs. These distractions, not at 
all checked by the exile of the most noted Donatist bishops, 
continued during the reign of Constantvas^ until Julian^ readily 
listening to the petition of the Donatists for justice, granted 
them toleration. They now came again into possession of 
their churches, which they subjected to a fanatical purifica- 
tion, and began to enjoy more tranquillity as a party. Very 
soon, however, dissensions arose among themselves. A 
Donatist grammarian, named Tichanius^ sought to effect a 
reconciliation between the Catholics and the strict Donatists ; 
while, on the other hand, a Donatist deacon Mazimianus 

^ ** Qoid est imperatori cam ecclesia 1 " * 

* Fanatical ascetici, ** sons of the saints," who roT«d dicom cellas msticorem, 
under the lead of Fanr and Axid. 
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formed a party at Carthage, so extreme as to snstain the 
same relation to the old strict Donatist party that this did to 
the Catholic church. While these internal dissensions were 
occnrring in the Donatist party, Augvslinef then a presbyter 
and afterwards bishop of Hippo in Numidia, came out ia 
opposition to them with great power of argument External 
f(M*ce, as well as internal divisions, had rebounded without 
effect from the obstinacy of Separatism. It is not so very 
much to the disparagement of Augustine's logical talent, that 
in the end he would, by the moderate use of compulsory 
measures, force upon the errorists what was for their own 
welfare. At first a decided opposer of all compulsory mea* 
sures against the Donatists, he sought to convince by reason- 
ing only. But they feared his sqperior dialectics, avoided 
a formal disputation with him, and declined to accept the 
proposition of the Council of Carthage, in 403, to go into a 
debate, each side selecting its ablest disputants. The issuing 
of still severer laws by the State against the Donatists, in 405, 
Augustine had sought to prevent in a council held at Carthage 
in 404 ; but he afterwards changed his ground, during the 
progress of the contest. He began to defend, in a very acute 
manner, the opinion that it is right to employ even compul- 
sory means, in order to bring errorists back to their own best 
interests within that church in which alone is salvation. 
Nevertheless he continually tempered his theory in practice, 
and was always urging a great public debate, in which the 
differences between the Church and the Donatists might be 
canvassed and settled. This Collatio cum Donaiistis was at 
length brought about at Carthage, in 411. Two hundred 
and eighty-six Catholic bishops with Avgustine for their 
spokesman, and two hundred and seventy-nine Donatist 
bishops with Petelianus of Cirta as their ablest speaker, ap- 
peared, over whom the imperial commissioner MarceUinuSj 
the friend of Augustine, presided. Whether Felix of Aptunga 
and Caecilianus were actually traditors, and whether the 
church by containing unworthy members in its communion 
lost the character of a true Christian church, — questions 
about which the parties had disputed for a hundred years 
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without coming to an agreement, — these were still, after the 
settlement of a long series of preliminaries, the main points 
to be decided. Each party in the conference abode by its 
own opinion, but the president decided against the Donatists. 
Still severer laws were now issued by the State against them, 
and their numbers steadily diminished. They did not suffer 
greatly from the Vandals (§ 85, 91) ; but were compelled ati 
length to yield to the Roman edicts and legions. Yet relics 
of this great party continued to exist until about the year 
600, — evincing even in their fragments the power of a mis- 
taken belief, and the wrongs of ecclesiastico-civil persecution. 
The after history of the Christian church would have been 
very different, had the Catholic church, in the Donatist con- 
test, while conscious of the substantial correctness of its own 
claims, also recognized the element of truth in those of the 
Donatists ; had it learned from this struggle of even a mis- 
directed conscience, to respect the rights of conscience ; had 
it once more resorted to the primitive discipline, and hedged 
up the way to the multitudes of unconverted persons who 
were now crowding into it ; and had it sought, not indeed by 
a more artificial external organization but in the exercise of a 
deeper and simpler faith in God, to render the church more 
self-subsistent and less dependent upon the State. 
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ANTAGONISTIC TENDENCIES. 

As in the former period, so in this, Christianity, wherever 
it existed in genuineness and sincerity, showed its resplendent 
effects in a holy life and conduct. The private and public 
life of a great series of leading church teachers, in whom this 
period was remarkably fertile, as well as the quiet and retired 
life of not a few Christian matrons, like Nanna the mother 
of Gregory Nazianzen, Anthtisa the mother of Chrysostom, 
and Monica the mother of Augustine, exhibited specimens of 
a profound and beautiful Christian virtue. But at the same 
time there was much heathenism within the church, covered 
up under the cloak of merely outward works which had no 
source in inward piety of heart, and were performed in a self- 
righteous spirit, as meritorious and atoning. Very many 
made a merely nominal profession of Christianity, for the 
sake of the outward benefits connected therewith ; and the 
spirit and conduct of these nominal Christians, instead of 
evincing the inherent contrariety between the church and the 
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world, only tended to mix and confound the foimer with the 
latter. Not a few, disgusted with the corruption within the 
church, especially in the great cities, were seized with so 
much the more glowing zeal to live entirely for Ood, in the 
mode which they deemed to be the most fitting. Thus was 
formed the strict ascetic tendency, out of which sprang Mo- 
nachism. Opposition to the increasing moral corruption, 
united with a somewhat dimmed perception of evangelical 
truth, in the earnest-minded, produced a zealous feeling in 
favor of an anchorite life. And yet such persons found that 
inward corruption could not be escaped from by retiring into 
the desert 
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MONACmSM. 

Falladins (about 420) Historia Laiuiaca. The writings hereafter cited of 
Athanasias,Theodoret, Jerome, and Caaaian. Hospinianui 
De Monachis. Alteserra AsceticAn ac. Originea rei monastici Lib. X, M a r - 
t e n e De antiqnia monachomm ritiboa. H e j I o t Hiatotre dea Ordrea Monaa* 
tiqnea. Maaaon Fragmatiache Geachichte der Tomehmaten Monchaorden. 
M a b i 1 1 o n Annalea Ordinia aancti Benedicti. Dacherina et Mabillon 
Acta Sanctomm Ordinia aancti Benedicti. 

1. Monachism in the East. Monachism, a tendency not 
intrinsically Christian, but Oriental, climatic, and unreason- 
ing, and which was somewhat purified by Christianity itself, 
flourished chiefly in the East. There were already in the 
preceding period some Christian ascetics (§ 35), but the first 
example of an anchorite, Paul of Thebes^ stood almost alone 
and without influence. The Egyptian Antony of Coma 
(b. 251, d. 356) was the father of Chriaijian hermit-life or 
monachism ; a man lacking in strictly scientific culture, but 
full of living zeal for Christianity, and endowed with a 
rich and truly sanctified mind. From childhood withdraw- 
ing from all plays and sports, an orphan at the age of 
eighteen, he was so afiected, when in early manhood, by 
hearing the story of the rich young man read^rom the 60s- 
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pels in church, that he divided his landed possessions among 
the inhabitants of his village, distributed his other property 
among the poor, and began to live as an ascetic in the vicin- 
ity of his native place, confirming himself in his new course 
of life by visiting other approved ascetics. Tormented here 
by inward temptations, which in his heated fancy he deemed 
to be demoniacal, and which he afterwards learned to despise 
and overcome by faith, he withdrew to a retired cave which 
had been used for a tomb, where his internal conflicts in- 
creased to such a degree that he was one day found in a 
swoon, and brought back to his village. Having recovered, 
he afterwards lived twenty years among the dilapidated ruina 
of a castle. Here in this solitude, his character was matured 
by prayer, and silent contemplation of nature, of himself, and 
of the grace of God in Christ He now yielded to the en- 
treaties of others, to become their teacher and counsellor in 
spiritual things ; although he finally exchanged his residence 
for a more distant retreat in the mountains, in order to 
escape from the admiration and disturbance of the multitude. 
This locality was henceforth the proper theatre of the eremite 
life and labors of Antony, where he raised his own scanty 
food with his own hands, and from which he sometimes, 
though very rarely, sallied out into the great turmoil of the 
world. Thus, in the year 311, when Maximin renewed the 
persecution in Egypt, he appeared at Alexandria, encouraged 
and strengthened the confessors before the tribunals, waited 
upon prisoners in their prisons, and no one ventured to lay 
hands upon him. The profound veneration for him contin- 
ued to increase, and all persons of like spirit gathered about 
him. He recommended them to prayer and manual labor. 
Men of all ranks, learned and unlearned, visited him in his 
solitude, and sought from him counsel and consolation. No 
embittered person went away without being reconciled with 
his adversary; no mourner without being comforted. Not 
seldom did his prayers bring down the healing power of Ood 
upon the sick and diseased. He did not boast of this, nei- 
ther did he murmur when he was not heard, but praised God 
in both alike. Even the emperor Constantine, together with 
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his family, applied by letter to him, as to a father, and An« 
tony, unmoved by the honor, reminded the emperor in his 
answer, that Christ is the King of kings. In the year 325 
Antony appeared again at Alexandria, chiefly for the purpose 
of counteracting Arianism which was being furthered by the 
civil power, and in a few days, more heathen were converted 
to Christ than had been in a year before. The last days of 
his life he spent in profound silence and stillness. He de- 
parted peacefully and joyfully, in the one hundred and fifth 
year of age, enjoining that the place of his burial should 
be kept a secret, in order to prevent the superstitious venera- 
tion of his remains.^ 

The illustrious example of Antony found many imitators. 
The solitudes of Egypt were filled with eremites, — particu- 
larly the mountains of Nitria by the zeal of AmmoniuSy and 
the desert of Scetis ; as were those of Syria, in the desert of 
Graza, by the zeal of Hilarion? Communities of hermits, 
Xav/xM, were formed, who lived together in their cells under 
an overseer; of which, one formed by Pachomius (d. 348) 
upon Tabenna, an island in the Nile, was noted, — contain-* 
ing even in the life time of its founder seven thousand mem- 
bers, who were increased to fifty thousand within a century. 

The growing zeal for a monk's life, whereby many were 
led into it from mere vanity and sloth, began to operate un- 
favorably upon the State as well as the Church. These evil 
effects, the emperor Valens, in 365, endeavored to check, by 
issuing a law commanding that all monks who had become 
such from mere slothfulness and a desire to escape from civil 
duties should be forcibly expelled (Cod. Theodos. XII. 1, 63). 
In the Church, the evil effects of Monachism were seen not 
only in the ascetic theory of morality, which 'ministered to 
spiritual pride, and contradicted the doctrine of gratuitous 
justification, but also in the violent fanaticism into which 
many monks fell. The self-tortures of the proud and self- 

^ Sm the Yiu Antonii hj Athanasias; translated in the Btbliotheca 
Sacra, 1844. Compare Bohringer Kirehengeschichte in tiiogi^hieen. Th.L 
Abth.S. 

* Jerome Vita Hilarionis. 
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worshipping ascetic, in some instances, exceeded all bounds, 
— as the examples of a Valens in Palestine (Pallad. Hist 
Laus. c. 31), of a Heron of Alexandria (ib. c. 39), of a Ptole- 
maus (c. 33), and others, show, — and ended not seldom in 
insanity (Hist Laus. c. 33, 95, et alia). Much corruption 
also resulted from the rise of associations that were wholly 
and merely fanatical. In Mesopotamia, about 360, troops 
of wandering mendicant monks were formed, who in their 
so-called ascetic perfection claimed to be free from the yoke 
of the law, would follow only the impulses of the Spirit, and 
renounced every species of labor as sinful, because pertaining 
to earthly things and degrading to the higher spiritual life. 
These were denominated the ^Ep^ovauurral', sometimes also 
Evx^Tcu, because rejecting all the external ordinances of the 
church, and declaring the sacraments themselves to be mat- 
ters of IndiiTerence, they absorbed themselves in inward prayer 
alone, deeming this to be the pinnacle of Christian perfection.^ 
In Pontus, EustathiuSy from the year 355 onward bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia, appeared as the defender of monkish 
life, and servants there left their masters, husbands their 
wives, and mothers their children, boasting of a special holi- 
ness, and acknowledging no married priest as an authorized 
one. The Synod of Gangra in Paphlagonia, between 362 
and 370, opposed these disorders with decision and energy 
(§ 75). 

In order to avoid the fanatical influences of Monachism, 
and to retain what was salutary in it, the bishops of this 
period, particularly Basil the Cheat of Neo-Caesarea in the 
2d half of the 4th century, following the example of Pacho* 
mius, sought to renovate the declining and degenerating in- 
stitution, and introduce more of a regular order into it 
Instead of the solitary hermit-life in a cell, the monks were 
now often associated together, under systematic regulations, 
in great edifices (Coenobia, from xoaw and fiio^, Monasteria). 

* They were also called MestaliarUj from the Cbaldee vW^« sigmfying the 
same as Evx?rcu, — under which name they continued to exist into the 6th cen- 
tury. See Theodoret H. £. lY. 10, 12 ; Fabb. Haer. lY. 11 ; Epiphanins Haens. 
86. 
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Here each one had his particular routine of labor assigned to 
him, which he performed with the monk's regularity and 
obedience, under the supervision of an Abbas {Afifia^ from 
the Syriac), or ^Af/xif^vSptny:, — the proceeds of the labor 
going into the common cbest^ By means of this coenobite 
arrangement, many of the wild offshoots of Monachism were 
pruned away, and it became possible, in many instances, to 
derive from Monachism a permanent practical good. Only 
in this way, could the scientific and biblical knowledge, as 
well as the Christian piety, of distinguished monks, like Nilus 
and Isidore of Pelusium (§ 88), pass over among the common 
people, and become a general blessing, by means of the clois- 
ter schools for children, and the cloister seminaries for the 
clergy, — not to mention the various benefits of an external 
character, which flowed out from the monastery to the poor, 
to travellers, and sometimes to entire districts suffering from 
disease or famine.* 

Thus there arose in the East, in the course of the 4th 
century, two principal classes of monks: Anchorites^ who 
lived each individual in his own cell, either singly or else in 
a collection of cells (\at)/xu) ; or Coenobites^ who were, monks 
in the stricter sense, living in a large edifice, either in city or 
country, under systematic regulations. Among the Anchor-' 
iteSj there were not wanting examples of an ascetic heroism 
worthy of a more rational aim and end. In the 5th and 6th 
centuries, and even to the 12th, individuals appeared among 
them, who won great veneration by their extraordinary ascetic 
practices and efforts. Particularly distinguished among these, 
were the so-called Stylites; of whom the first was Simeon 
Stf/liteSj at Antioch about 420, who for thirty years preached 
repentance to the awe-struck multitude, from the top of a 
pillar sixty feet high. Among the Coenobites, the most dis- 
tinguished were the ^A/colfjuqTotj Watchers^ so denominated 
from their nocturnal worship ; for whom, in 463, the Roman 

^ Coenobia were also established for femoleSi as early as the time of Pachomius. 

^ The Egyptian cloisters, e.g. provided the nnfmitfal Libyan district with fmit 
(Casdan. Institat X. 22, and Fallad. Hist. Laos, c 76). The Kitrian cloisters 
refreshed the trayellers of their region (Hist. Laos, c 6). 
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StwUus founded a very renowned cloister at Constantinople 
{Studium^ cloister of the Studites). Besides these two prin- 
cipal classes of Anchorites and Coenobites, a third is also 
spoken of; viz: the SarabaUes as they were called in Egypt, 
or the Remoboth as they were named in Syria. These were 
probably the relics of the earlier Christian ascetics, and lived 
in the neighborhood of cities, in small companies, withoat 
strict regulations, and without a superintendent 

2. Monachism in the West The West was not so natu- 
rally inclined to Monachism as the East. It cost an effort 
to introduce it into the Western church, and one that suc- 
ceeded only through the united endeavors of the most distin- 
guished church teachers. 

Athanasius^ bishop of Alexandria, first made the Western 
church acquainted with Monachism, during his exile in Graul 
in 336 and 337, and his ^ Life of Antony " was soon trans- 
lated into Latin. After him, many Occidental bishops and 
Church teachers labored zealously in behalf of monachism, — 
in Italy, at the close of the 4th century, Ambrose of Milan 
and the presbyter Jerome^ the latter of whom during his resi- 
dence in Home induced many Roman men and women into 
monkish life, but was on this account compelled to flee from 
the city (§ 86) ; in North Africa, at the beginning of the 
5th century, Avgustiney who sought in all ways to render 
Monachism of benefit to the church ; in Graul, Martin bishop 
of Tours from 375 to 400, whose example continued to exert 
great influence after his death, and John Cassiany trained 
among the Egyptian monks, who founded two cloisters in 
Marseilles, about 410, and became extensively known by his 
Collationes (sketches of the spiritual conversation of Oriental 
monks), and his Institutiones (a work on the rules of cloisters). 
The cloisters in Southern Oaul became very renowned, and 
in the 5th century men like Vincent of Lerins and Faustus 
of Rhegium issued forth from them. Nevertheless the Occi- 
dental Monachism would not have withstood the storms that 
accompanied the migration of nations, but would have be- 
come more and more rude and gone to ruin in the end, had 
it not received from the genius of an individual of the 6th 
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century a firm form of organization that secured its perpe> 
tuity amidst all the externsQ distractions of the time, and 
made it the medium of imparting a Christian civilization to 
the savage populations of the 7th and 8th centuries. Bene^ 
dictj born at Nursia in Umbria 480 (d. 543), by his system 
of monastic regulations projected in 529, introduced law and 
order into the entire Monachism of the Western church. 
Having in early life received a literary training at Rome, he 
had been led, by his disgust at the corruption of morals in 
that city, and by his inclination to a contemplative life, while 
still a youth, to take up his abode as a hermit in a grotto at 
Subiacum. Having lived unknown in this manner for three 
years, he was discovered by some shepherds. He now be- 
came an object of veneration, and though still a young man, 
was made the abbot of a cloister ; but the savage and undis- 
ciplined manners of the monks drove him back to his soli- 
tude. Men of all ranks and races now crowded about him, 
to put themselves under his tuition. He founded twelve 
cloisters, and distributed his monks among them. Disputes 
with a neighboring priest, named Florentius, induced him to 
leave the district. Attended by a few of his pupils, he betook 
himself to the ruins of an old castie on a mountain in Cam- 
pania, Castrum Cassinum^ and in the year 529 founded the 
famous monastery of Monte Cassino, His monastic regula- 
tions required a novitiate of a year before reception into the 
number of the monks, and obligated the monk by an oath 
to reside constantly in the cloister, to punctually obey his 
superiors and the abbot in particular as the vicegerent of 
Christ, and to live according to the rules of the institution. 
In Benedict's system, spiritual studies were associated with 
corporeal labor, particularly the cultivation of the soil. The 
education of children and youth, together with the conversion 
of the remainders of the pagan populations which were 
found in the district of Cassinum, were also chief objects 
with Benedict, and in these respects he was the forerunner 
of the founders of the great mediaeval monasteries. When, 
in the year 538, the Ostrogoth civilian Cassiodorus ^ withdrew 

^ Comp. f 6, 1. 
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from the storms of public life, and entered the Benedictine 
cloister at Vivarium in Lower Italy, he sought to direct the 
attention of the monks to the pursuits of learning as far as 
possible, in order to save declining science to the church. — 
The Benedictine reformation of Monachism soon. found aa 
entrance into Gaul, Spain, and other countries. 

§75. 

OPPOSITION TO THE ASCETIC SPIRIT. 

Although the ascetic spirit was a ruling one in this period, 
yet opposition to it was not wanting. This opposition did 
not spring merely from that frivolous and worldly spirit, 
common in every age, which is averse to all earnestness in 
religion, but here and there from a more correct insight into 
the nature of Christian morals. To this latter species belong 
the decrees of the Council of Gangra^^ between 362 and 370, 
which expressed its regard for Monachism as a means of 
Christian culture, but declared marriage to be a lawful and 
sacred relationship, asserted the compatibility of a Christian 
life with the possession of worldly goods, and pronounced 
the anathema, both upon those who had embraced Mona- 
chism because they looked upon marriage and social life as 
sinful in themselves, and upon those who refused to attend 
the administration of the Christian ordinances and sacraments 
by a married clergyman.^ Many individual minds also shared 
in this opposition to the false austerity of the time, — as, for 
example, Helvidius at Bome, and Bonosus bishop of Sardica, 
towards the close of the 4th century; who not only arrayed 
themselves against the views of the church respecting celi- 
bacy and monastic life, but also against the doctrine of the 
perpetual virginity of Mary, and the exaggerated veneration 
which now began to be paid to her in the church (§ 80). The 
most distinguished individual of this class, was the Romish 
monk Jovinian (about 388), — a man of a truly genuine and 

' This council was, indeed, a small one, consisting of only from 12 to 16 
bishops. 
* r n c h I Bibliothek der EirchenTenammlunc:en, Th. II. S. 305. 
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enlightened reformatory spirit, though in some respects of 
one-sided tendency, — who opposed the notion of the meri- 
toriousness of monastic life, fasting, and celibacy of the 
clergy, and who attacked not merely single ascetic principles, 
but the entire ascetic tendency in the church, the root of 
which he would find in a misapprehension of the true nature 
of Christian virtue, and a forgetfulness of the necessary in- 
ward connection between faith and works. At the same 
time, by his obscure and paradoxical manner of expressing 
himself,^ he furnished some ground for the misapprehension 
of his real opinions, and for suspicions in regard to them, 
which led to his being charged with holding heretical views, 
and to his excommunication by Siricius bishop of Rome, 
and afterwards by Ambrose bishop of Milan, to whom he 
had betaken himself. He was also most violently attacked 
by Jerome^ in his work Adversus Jovinianum (in 392), and in 
his Apologias Of similar views and spirit with Jovinian, 
was the Oallic presbyter VigHantiuSj at Barcelona (about 
404), who in strong terms opposed, as unwise, the practice 
of the immediate distribution of one's entire possessions 
aniong the poor, the useless life of a monk in his cell, the 
flight into a cloister from conflict with the world, and clerical 
celibacy, as in reality producing impurity instead of chastity. 
Vigilantius, also, found an opponent in Jerome {Adv. VxgU 
lantium in 406 ; Comp. the Ep. ad Rijmarium in 404).^ Yet, 
on the other hand, Auffustine felt called upon to take ground 
against the extreme views of Jerome, in his work De bono 
conjuffali^ in which he recognized the element of truth in 
Jovinian's tendency, and attacked the notion of a mere opus 
operatum. Probably in connection, moreover, with Jovinian's 
residence of several years in Milan after his ejccommunicatioii 
in 390, some monks in that place, — e. g. Sarmatio and 
BarbatianuSj — adopted his views respecting the meritorious- 
ness of celibacy. They left their cloister, and went to Ver- 
celli, whither Ambrose sent a letter warning the church 
against them. 

* As, e. g., that one who has onco been regenerated cannot actaally commit sin. 
' W a 1 c h De Yigilantio haeretico-orthodoxo. 
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CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 



§ 76. 

ASSEMBLAGES FOB WOBSHIP. 

Thr original simplicity and freedom in the mode of con- 
dacting public worship was now displaced by more complex 
methods, and stricter regulations. 

Great use was now made of music, and a class of Canior 
iores^ ^toXtoA appears in connection with the Lectores. In 
Antioch, the custom was .first established of singing in re- 
sponses, and was thence transferred into the Western church, 
by Ambrose of Milan, and afterwards by Hilary of Poictiers, 
both of whom also composed spiritual songs that were used 
in worship, though with some opposition. The music of 
the church, particularly in the East, occasionally assumed a 
theatrical character. The other parts of public worship were : 
prayer; reading of portions of scripture arranged in part 
with reference to the church feasts, and for the benefit princi- 
pally of those who could not read ; the sermon, which in the 
East, certainly, was not infrequently applauded by clapping; ^ 
and the administration of the Supper. 

Until the rite of infant baptism became completely uni- 
versal, the public worship of the church was divided into 
two principal parts : the Aeirovpyla r&v tcarexfuuithf^iv^ Missa 



* Rebaked, howoTer, bj C^«Mtom, HomU. 30 in Act ; Augtuline Senno LXL 
f 18 ; we 1:iim6iW Vll. 30. 
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catechumenorum^^ consisting of the reading of Scripture and 
prayer, a didactic service in which all the catechumens might 
engage (§ 39, 1, and § 79) ; and the Aeirovpyla r&v trurr&v, 
Missa fidelium^ intended rather to represent the communion 
of believers, and including the sacrament of the Supper with 
the preparatory prayers of consecration, in which ^nly the 
baptized could take a part But this distinction, it is evi- 
dent, would disappear, as fast as the baptism of infants 
ceased to be delayed (under the ir{y)ression that baptism 
conferred grace, and that grace lost after baptism was lost 
forever), and the rite came to be generally administered; 
so that in the 4th century both of these principal parts of 
worship were already blending more and more into a com- 
mon unity. 

A characteristic difference between this period and the 
former is seen in the show and splendor which took the place 
of the earlier simplicity in worship. There was now far 
more wealth in the church, and it was expended upon clerical 
vestments, frankincense, wax tapers, etc, though not without 
occasional remonstrances of earnest minds against this in- 
coming of heathenism. Art was now much more employed 
in religion, not merely in the music and oratory of the 
church, but in all varieties of external ornamentation. 



§ 77. 



CHUBCH EDIFICES. 

The influence of Art was seen especially in the construc- 
tion of Church Edifices^ which nevertheless were built with 
reference to the purposes of worship, and not merely of fine 
art Instead of the first plain rooms for assembling, splendid 
churches were now built They generally consisted of three 



^ Mi»9a(^^miata et< ecdma^)^ in the Latin of that time, lignified aa well aa 
nuMib the dismissal of the assembly. The modem ** Mass ** is deriTed from it. 
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parte : the front coart, trpovaa^, called from its oblong form 
vdp^fl^, ferula^ where the catechamens stood, and where 
Jews and Pagans also might be present daring sermon;^ 
next, the temple proper, the general place of assembling for 
all baptized persons, the vao9« or, from its resembleince, navis^ 
vaXri iKtc^jqaUv;, containing the pulpit, 6 afificDV,^ and last, the 
sanctuary, fifj/ia, oBvtov, Srfiov, rh Srfia r&v arfle^v, sacrariunij 
sancttiariumj the x^P^» separated from the rest of the ship 
by lattice work, Ki/yxKlBe^f cancelli, from its form also called 
concha^ to which only fte clergy had access, and where were 
the altar, arfia rpdirq^ ^vtruLanjpiov, attarCj mensa sacroj and 
the seats of the clergy, Ka^iSp(u, comprising the ^powy; hrur- 
K&irov, and those of the inferior clergy, avi^povou* Churches 
commonly bad side buildings, in particular the baptistery, 
fiamTumipiov^ with a laver KoXufjLfii^pa, piscina^ 

Against the use of representations of religious objects, by 
pictures or images^ in Christian churches, only here and there 
an individual voice was raised, and even these were silent by 
the close of the 4th century. When Constantia^ the sister 
of Constantine, asked Eusebius of Caesarea for an image of 
Christ, he objected to all use of images as something intrin- 
sically pagan, and exhorted the princess to derive from the 
Gospels such an image of Christ as could not be represented 
in colors ; and the aged bishop Epiphanies of Salamis in 
Cyprus, towards the end of the 4th century, tore down with 
his own hands an image in the front court of a Palestine 
church, saying that such use of images was contrary to the 
divine law. In the course of the 5th century the custom 
had come to be general, and not unmingled with a super- 
stitious feeling, to employ images in the churches and par- 
ticularly in the chapels dedicated to martyrs, as an aid to 

' Before the front ooart there was an area, t^ptow, ovXi}, atrium^ areay with a 
Teasel of water (icp^inj, canthanu)y in order to wash the hands before entering 
the chnrch, after the ancient Jewish cnstom. 

' Primarilj for the lectors and singen, and nsed bj the preacher when the 
sermon was not delivered from the bishop's seat, or the steps of the altar. 

' Only the clergy partook of the Sacrament within the sanctnaiy. The emperor 
was an exception to the time of Ambrose. 

* Charch towers were not boilt till the latter part of the middle ages. 
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devotion, and the instruction of the uneducated. The sign 
of the cross had been employed very early, both in the social 
and the public life of the church, but in this period its use 
was very greatly multiplied (Comp. Chrysost Hotnil. ad Jud. 
et Grace Opp. T. 1. p. 671). In the 4th century, the figure 
of the cross appeared in different places within the church 
edifice, particularly upon the altar (Sozomen. IL 3) ; and still 
later the image of the Crucified, or the crucifix, took the 
place of this. 



§ 78. 



CHRISTIAN FESTIVALS. 

Sunday was now more and more observed externally, as 
the day of sacred rest for the entire population of the State. 
The custom of abstaining from secular avocaiions upon this 
day, which had long before been prevalent in the church, 
now became an ecclesiastical requirement by the 29th canon 
of the Council of Laodicea (between 360 and 364). This 
council also recommended laboring upon Saturday (the 
Jewish Sabbath). The emperor Constantine had ordered 
the cessation of all judicial procedures upon Sunday (§ 69, 
2, a.), and had also forbidden all military exercises upon this 
day (Euseb. Vit Const IV. 18). He had also prescribed a 
Sunday prayer for the whole army (Euseb. Vit Const. IV. 
19, 20), which indeed contained hi it nothing distinctively 
Christian, but the monotheism of which had already been 
adopted by the more thoughtful pagans of that time. A 
later imperial law, of 386 (Cod. Theod. VIII. 8, 3), strictly 
forbade all civil transactions upon Sunday, as ^' sacrilegium," 
and a still later one, of 425 (Cod. Theod. XV. 6, 2), pro- 
hibited Sunday spectacles. 

The festival of Easter was preceded by the season of peni- 
tence and fasting called Quadrigesinic^ although it was only 
gradually that it became forty days in duration ; a season 
certainly fitted by its striking silence and abstinence to sober 

38 
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and solemnize wordly minds, but which was now taking on 
the character of an opus operatam. The Easter festival 
itself was divided into two parts. The first part was the 
TlAcrxfi trravpwrifunf, the ** Great Week," which began with 
Palm-Sunday (commemorative of Christ's triumphal entry 
into Jerusalem), and ended with the " Great Sabbath." This 
whole period of seven days was observed with daily morning 
and evening service, profound stillness, cessation from all 
civil business, fasting, and acts of benevolence and mercy* 
The fifth day in this series, 17 afyla vi/Mtrnf, Dies Coenae^ 
Maundy Thursday, was observed in commemoration of the 
institution of the Lord's Supper in a somewhat more joyous 
manner, by partaking of the Sacrament without the usual 
fast connected with it The sixth day in this series, ^ Trapo- 
tTKevrj or riiAipa rov aravpou. Good Friday, was kept with the 
very strictest fasting and solemnity, the osculum pacis itself 
being refrained from. The seventh day in this series, the 
•* Great Sabbath," to /teya adfifiarop, was the favorite day for 
baptism ; the baptized appeared in their white robes, and in 
the evening all the cities were illuminated. The £aster 
Vigils were now observed, when all poured into the churches 
with lights in their hands, and with song, prayer, reading of 
scripture-lessons, and sermon, waited for the breaking of 
Easter-morn. At the dawning of Easter Sunday, the still- 
ness of the midnight vigils was interrupted by Christian 
greetings and congratulations, and the eight days that fol- 
lowed constituted the second part of the great festival : the 
Udaxa avaarcurifiov, ira^r^oKio^ iofyn]. The eighth and last 
day in this second series, was called the Octave of Easter, 
Pascha clatisum^ ajfrlirturxa, Dominica in albiSy White Sunday, 
because those who had been baptized on the preceding 
" Great Sabbath" (Novi^ Infantes) now laid aside their white 
garments, and appeared with the rest of the church, after 
having been solemnly exhorted by the bishop to be faithful 
to their baptis«mal vows. Thus, the two parts of the Easter 
celebration constituted a period of fifteen days, reckoning 
from Palm Sunday to White Sunday inclusive. The dispute 
of the preceding period respecting the time of celebrating' 
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Easter (§ 38) had now been settled by an initiating decision 
of the Council of Aries in 314, and by a final decision of the 
Council of Nice in 325. The Judaistic usage of the Asia- 
Minor church was rejected by the Nicene council, but a small 
party continued to retain it, and separated themselves from 
the Catholic church. They bore the name of T€<r<rape:ieai 
SeKaTirai, Quartodedmani ; because they asserted that the 
14th day of Nisan was the proper beginning of the Easter 
festival. The astronomical calculation and publication of 
the time of East^ was committed by the Council of Nice 
to the bishop of Alexandria, but this was not assented to, at 
first, by the Roman church. Hence, owing to a difference in 
the calculations, Easter was celebrated upon different Sun- 
days in different provinces; the divergence between Rome 
and Alexandria, in the year 387, being a month and four 
days. At length, the Alexandrine computation, — which the 
patriarch was accustomed to publish to his diocese, on the 
feast of Epiphany each year, by a circular letter, Ubelli pas* 
chcUeSj ypdfifiara iopra4mKd, — was adopted in the 6th cen- 
tury by the Roman church, through the influence of Dionysius 
Exiffuusj after a part of the Western church had previously 
accepted it 

The fiftieth day after Easter was, in this period, observed 
more and more definitely and generally as Pentecost^ Ilcm;- 
icoarri, in the strict sense, in commemoration of the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost At the same time, the whole period of 
fifty days between Easter and Pentecost proper, called Quin' 
quagesima^ was solemnly observed ; in the Eastern Church, 
by divine service, in which the Acts of the Apostles were 
read as the scripture-lessons, and by the prohibition by law, 
in 425, of public amusements. Of these fifty days, the feast 
of the Ascension^ ^AvoKip^i^, Ascensio^ was celebrated with 
especial care. 

Christmas now obtained universal observance, and first in 
the Western Church. The custom of selecting the 25th of 
December as the day of Christ's nativity, which began to 
prevail at Rome about the middle of the 4th century,^ be* 

1 In the time of bishop liiberioSi after 350 ( Ambros. De Yii^ginib. HI. 1 ). 
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came more and more general. It has been supposed that 
the chm'ch was led to the choice of this day, in particular, by 
the desire of withdrawing Christians from the observance of 
a series of pagan festivals which occurred at this time, — 
such as the Saturnalia commemorative of the golden age, 
with the Slrenae or giving of presents, and the SigUlaria or 
children's festival. But it may be urged, on the other hand, 
that it was by no means the theory of the ancient Christian 
church, to fuse pagan with Christian ideas and usages, in 
order to promote Christianity. On the contrary, the church 
was wont to appoint days of penitence, fasting, and prayer, 
in direct antagonism to the riotous festivals of the heathen. 
The observance of Christmas was not introduced at Antioch 
till after 376 (Chrysostom. Hom. in diem nat Christ), and 
into Egypt not until about the year 431 (Act Cone Eph.). 
In this latter country, as in many others, the nativity of 
Christ had been celebrated in connection with the feast of 
the Epiphany. 

The observance of the feast of Epiphany^ r^ ^Eiri^xivia rou 
Xpiarov, Tct Oeo^vui, ra ^Sna Xpurrov, commemorative of 
the manifestation of the Messianic dignity and divine majesty 
of Christ at his baptism in Jordan, likewise spread from the 
East to the West, daring this period. In the Western church, 
this feast had another reference, in addition to that already 
mentioned ; viz. to the manifestation of Christ as the Re- 
deemer of the heathen world, made to the wise men from 
the East Hence it was also called the feast of the Primitiae 
Gentium^ and also came into a closer connection with the 
Christmas festival (Augustin. Sermo. 203). Still a third 
reference was sometimes given to the feast of the Epiphany, 
by making it commemorative of the first manifestation of 
Christ's miraculous power, at Cana. Hence it was some- 
times called Dies natalis virtutum Domini. The first reliable 
trace of the observance of the feast of Epiphany in the 
West is found about 360, in Ammianus Marcellinus XXL 
3 ; and of its threefold significance, in Maximus Tauriensis, 
at the beginning of the 5th century (Homil. 6. 7). Though 
this ancient Christian festival has fallen into disuse, it is 
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nevertheless a very significant index, in its threefold reference 
to facts in the Redeemer's life, of a church that had, and 
desired to have, a historical Christ who was more than a 
mere idea, — who was a living manifestation, and a palpable 
display of Deity. 



§ 79. 



CELEBRATION OF THE SACRAMENTS. 

The Celebration of the Sacraments j like the entire worship 
of the church generally, was accompanied with more and 
more splendor, and reduced to a more precise form ; while at 
the same time the elements of superstition, which had begun 
to mix with the original and pure pmctice, now showed 
themselves in a more distinct and corrupting manner. 

1. Baptism, The necessity of Infant baptism bad already 
been very generally acknowledged in theory, as early as the 
3d century ; but it was not until the middle of the 5th cen- 
tury, that the exhortations of the most distinguished church 
teachers to the actual practice of the rite became generally 
effectual. The Eastern church was slowest to be influenced 
by them. Previous to this time, many had delayed baptism 
until some pressing outward calamity, or perhaps a dangerous 
sickness, occurred ; imagining that thus the forgiveness of 
sins was made sure at lasi^ 

Respecting the manner of instructing' the Catechumens^ pre- 
paratory to baptism, the Catecheses of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
written before 350 while he was still a presbyter, and the 
work of Augustine De catechizandis rudibusj give information. 
The Catechumens, as in the latter part of the preceding period, 
were still divided into three classes : the cuepodfieyoh audienteSj 
who might be present only at the reading of the scripture- 
lessons and at sermon, and were dismissed when the conse- 
crating prayers commenced (Comp. § 76) ; secondly the yow- 

* Upon the occasion of a great pablie calamity, all classes hurried to be bap- 
tized (Chrysost Horn. 41 in Act). 
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kKIpovt€^j genuflectentes (also iKari^ov/MPOi in the narrower 
sense), who might be present at certain prayers offered spe- 
cially for thenii but only in a kneeling posture ; and lastly, 
the ^arri{o/i€iw«» campetetUes {sc. bapt%sfHum)j who were candi- 
dates proposed for the baptismal rite. 

Some symbolical usages were conjoined with the baptismal 
iicty in this period, which are still observed by the Roman- 
Catholic church. Anointing with oil (§ 39, 1) was now of 
two kinds : one preparatory to baptism, and the other strictly 
chrismatic and connected with confirmation ; the first was 
applied to the head only, the last, as emblematic of entire 
consecration, to the forehead, ears, nose, and breast — In 
addition to Easter and Pentecost, the favorite times far bap» 
Hsnij the Greek church had already added the feast of Epiph- 
any, and in the West the Spanish church now administered 
baptism upon this and other festival days. The Roman 
bishop Siricius (in his Decretal to bishop Himerius of Tar- 
raco) issued the first distinct specification in respect to the 
time of baptism. He ordered that the rite should be admin- 
istered to children immediately after birth, and to all others, 
special cases excepted, only upon Easter and Pentecost 

2. The LortPs Supper. The celebration of this sacrament 
was accompanied, in this period, with a very elaborate and 
detailed liturgy, the object of which was, to express the com- 
munion of believers with Christ and with each other, in their 
common partaking of the body and blood of the Redeemer. 
The service was preceded by the call of the deacon, excluding 
catechumens, and all unbelievers, heretics, hypocrites, unre- 
conciled persons, etc., from participation in it^ Then followed 
the solemn consecration, atfuurfio^j by a eucharistic prayer into 
which Christ's words of institution were introduced; after 
which the bishop taking up the bread and wine, till now con- 
cealed by a curtain hung before the altar, showed them to 
the church as the body and blood of the Lord {ava/^pd, 
irpoa^pd, oblatio). During the participation in the emblems, 
first by the clergy, and afterwards by the church,^ it was cus- 

> Constitutt. Apost. YIIL 12. * Gout Apost YIII. IS. 
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tomary to sing the 34th, or the 9th, or some other psalm, and 
the minor doxology. 

But in and by this more elaborate liturgical arrangement, 
the idea wfis more and more distinctly formed, of the sacra- 
ment as a sacrificiaJ offering by the Christian priest. The 
church prayers now immediately followed the consecration, 
and among these, those for the dead were regarded of so 
much importance that the sacrament of the Sapper already 
began to be looked upon as an obUUio pro fnortnis. Some 
of the fathers, as Chrysostom, e. g., found cause to complain 
of the neglect of the communion on the part of many Chris- 
tians, especially in the larger cities in the East Many par- 
took of the sacrament only once in a year, on one of the 
great festivals. In the Roman, Spanish, and Alexandrine 
churches, on the other hand, a species of daily communion 
was somewhat common in the 4th century. 

The Agape had already fallen into disuse in many places, 
in the preceding period. It had now entirely lost its original 
signification, in case it was observed at all ; being entirely 
separated from the sacrament of the Supper, and merely a 
meal given by the richer church members to their poorer 
brethren.^ For this reason, the Council of Laodicea between 
360 and 364, and of Hippo in 393, forbade the observance of 
the Agape within the walls of a church. After the close of 
the 4th centdry, the love-feast was gradually given up, on 
account of the increasing number of Christians. 



§ 80. 



VENERATION 07 SAINTS, OF MABTYRS, OF MART; 

FILGRIMAOES. 

1. The veneration of martyrs and saints^ which originally 
(§ 38) occupied only an entirely subordinate place, and even 
this for the most part with an altogether different significance, 
now constituted one of the principal parts of Christian wor- 

1 Aagwt Contn Faast XZ. SO. 
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ship. The memory of great teachers in the church, who had 
been illuminated by the spirit of God and made illustrious 
by martyrdom, was now celebrated by public ecclesiastical 
solemnities. The feast in memory of the martyrdom of Peter 
and Paid (June 29th) was one of the principal festivals in 
Rome ; and that in memory of Stephen^ the first Christian 
martyr, was observed on the day following Christmas (Dec. 
26th). At the same time, this reverence for martyrs and 
saints, not to mention their relics, assumed during this period, 
more and more, a superstitious form. Narratives and reports 
of miracles, particularly of wonderful cures that were said to 
have occurred at the graves of martyrs, and in the chapels 
erected over them, or upon contact with the relics of some 
holy man, induced many to put up prayers to the saints, in 
churches dedicated to their memory, for their intercession in 
cases of emergency, particularly of dangerous disease, and, 
in instances of recovery, to hang up in these chapels gold or 
silver images (ava^fiara) of the parts that had been healed. 
The exhortations of leading church teachers, who sought to 
turn the attention away from the finite instrument to the 
infinite author, and from the superstitious veneration of the 
saint to the imitation of bis virtues, could not prevent the 
mingling of many pagan ideas with this excessive reverence 
for departed saints. — With vehement and unsparing po- 
lemics, the Spanish presbyter Viffilantius^ at the beginning 
of the 5th century, came out in opposition to this whole 
tendency (Comp. § 75) ; to whom Jerome replied. 

2. This superstitious tendency showed itself in a yet more 
remarkable manner, in reference to the Virgin Mary. In the 
4th century, a number of Thracian women in Arabia, the 
Collyridianians^ KoKKvpiZuivol (Epiphan. Hacr. 78, 79), as 
the priestesses of Mary, rendered to her an idolatrous worship 
by mingling with the celebration of the sacrament of the 
Supper superstitious practices borrowed perhaps from the 
thesmophoric feast of Ceres.' But this extreme of adoration 
was, at this time certainly, decidedly condemned by the 

^ They carried about in chariota cakes or wafers, icoAX^pio, jcoAX^fMSe;, conse- 
crated to Mary, which they afterwards ate. Compare M li n t e r De CoUjridianis. 
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church generally, although the reverence for the mother of 
Christ was coming to be expressed more and more in partic- 
ulai^ festivals in her honor. — - Probably in opposition to the 
Collyridiahians, the party of AnUdicomaHanites arose in 
Arabia in the 4th century, who rejected all homage of 
Mary, and asserted that she bore children to Joseph after 
the birth of Jesus. They were opposed by Epiphanius (Haer. 
78). Helvidius at Bome (§ 75) held the same sentiments, 
and was attacked by Jerome (Adv. Helvidinm) ; as did also 
Bonosus of Sardica, who found opponents in Ambrose of 
Milan, Siricius of Rome, and the Macedonian bishops, all of 
whom asserted in opposition to the Antidikomarianites the 
perpetual virginity of Mary. 

3. The desire of many to see with their own eyes the 
Christian memorials in Palestine also took on a superstitious 
form, during this period. After Constaniine the Greats and 
his mother Helena^ had built splendid churches upon noted 
localities in sacred history, very many made pilgrimages to 
them, as in themselves sanctifying and meritorious under- 
takings. This practice went so far, in this period, that 
Gregory of Nyssa (Epist ad Ambros. et Basil.), Jerome (Ep. 
49 ad Paulin.), and others, could only prevail in part against 
it, by their earnest representations that without a sanctified 
heart God was no nearer in Jerusalem than in Britain. 

All these doubtful forms of worship were so deeply wrought 
into the feeling and practice of the church in this period, 
that opposition to them very naturally led to separation from 
the church. To the class of those who contended against 
the germinating superstition of this period, belonged, probably^ 
Ai'riuSy about 350, a presbyter under Eustathius bishop of 
Sebaste in Armenia. Besides the worship of saints, Aerius 
opposed the current opinions in respect to the superiority of 
the bishop over the presbyter, the celebration of the Jewish 
passover which was still observed here and there in the East, 
the laws requiring fasts, and the practice of praying for the 
dead. His views involved him in a dispute with his bishop, 
and he became the founder and bead of a small sect which 
met with severe persecution from the hierarchical church. 
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TBEOLOOT AND CONTBOYERSIBS. 



§ 81. 



DIFFERENT THEOLOGICAL TENDENCIES. 

The same general syatem of Christian doctrine which had 
been asserted by the leading minds of the preceding period, 
in opposition to Judaism, Paganism, and internal Heresy, 
and had been in some degree scientifically developed (Comp. 
§ 40)| passed over also into this period. But the diverse 
tendencies which had sprung up in the first period, and 
which had existed side by side without conflict, or at least 
had not met in violent antagonism, now came into collision 
with each other, owing to the external peace and prosperity 
of the church. The result was those Theological CofUro- 
versies^ in which the church now engaged, — not for the 
purpose of originating new doctrines, but of cognizing and 
stating the old and standing truths of Christianity more 
distinctly, and grasping them more firmly. In this process, 



1 Bespecting all the indiyidaal controTenies tin into the 9th centuj, compan 
Wal c h Ketserhistorie. 
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it is true, many errors were committed, owing to the mixture 
of human infirmity. The influence of controversy was un- 
deniably injurious, when tendencies which ought to have 
been conciliated and fused with each other flew off in repul- 
sion and became the nuclei of inimical parties ; when, for- 
getting the Umited powers of the human mind and going 
beyond the written word of God, the theologian sought to 
make too minute and detailed statements respecting invisible 
things ; when disputants failed to distinguish between essen- 
tials and non-essentials, and lost sight of practical religion in 
their disputes; and when,— ^ what was most injurious of all, 
— the controversy was conducted with worldly passion and 
ambition, instead of a pure and spiritual love of truth, and in 
the fear of God. But, on the other hand, inasmuch as the 
theoretical differences between parties were not settled in the 
way of unmeaning concessions and compromises, but by a 
thorough analysis, a clear discrimination of conceptions, and 
an exact use of terms, great and valuable results accrued in 
the more definite statement, and firmer establishment, of the 
doctrinal system of the church. Some of the essential truths 
of Christianity, which had hitherto been perceived more or 
less dimly and stated somewliat vaguely, now assumed a 
clear and sharply defined form, and the total body of Chris- 
tian doctrine acquired the compact and massive character of 
a symbol, without which it could not have passed through 
the storms that followed, without falsification. The whole 
thinking of mankind, by means of these polemics, became 
profoundly and intimately penetrated by Christian ideas, and 
many a corrupting tendency in Christian science and Chris- 
tian life, in which very often the controversy itself had its 
necessity and justification, was thoroughly and perhaps for- 
ever eradicated. Upon these and other grounds, the theo- 
logical controversies of this period challenge the respectful 
regard of both the scientific and the Christian mind, in oppo- 
sition to the disparaging judgments that have so frequently 
been passed by superficial investigators. 

In these controversies, the characteristic differences between 
the Christian Orient and the Christian Occident (Comp. § 40) 
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appear in a striking manner. In the former, the speculative 
tendency prevailed ; in the latter, the practical. In the East, 
the controversy related to speculative theology ; in the West, 
to practical anthropology. Even the heresies of the East 
were rather of a theoretical cast ; and those of the West, of a 
more practical character. 

If we take a Survey of the Doctrinal Development of this 
period^ we find the following principal tendencies. The 
contest of the preceding period, between the practical spirit 
represented by Tertullian and Irenaeus, and the speculative 
tendency of the Alexandrine school, had not been without its 
beneficial influences upon this latter. Many of the Origen- 
istic notions and opinions had by this time been decidedly 
rejected by the church generally, in the course of doctrinal 
discussion, and were now retained and defended only by a 
few zealous partisans. On the other hand, the scientific spirit 
of the Alexandrine school, purified and strengthened, had by 
this time spread very widely through the church, and animated 
some of the most distinguished theologians of the 4th cen- 
tury. Eusebius Pamphilij Atha/nasius, Basil the Greatj Greg- 
ory Nazianzen^ and Gregory Nyssa (Comp. § 86), owed their 
scientific culture to Origen. — Origen had exerted a great in- 
fluence upon exegesis, by opposing a merely literal method 
which does not reach the profound significance of revealed 
truth, though at the same time he had fallen into a mode of 
allegorizing, whereby he imported into the Bible much that 
was heterogeneous and foreign. A powerful counteraction 
to this false trait in the Origeni^tic hermeneutics proceeded 
from the School of Antioch^ from the close of the 4th century 
onward. Learned Antiochians, like Dorotheus and Lucian 
(§ 60), had already prepared the way as early as the close of 
the 3d century, and now in the 4th century the grammatico- 
historical tendency of the Antiochian School received a new 
impulse through Efusebius of Emisa. This school reached its 
highest point, under the influence of Diodorus of Tarsus and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, whose doctrinal latitudinarianisra 
required to be tempered and checked by Chrysostom and 
Theodoret in the 5th century (§ 87). — Contemporaneously 
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with the Antiochian school, there flourished in the West a 
yet more important one, nay, the most important of all in the 
patxistic period. This was the theological School of AuguS' 
iine^ — a man who was inferior indeed to Origen in respect 
to philological learning, bat in whose mind there was a won- 
derful union and interpenetration of profound intuition with 
logical acuteness and power of systematic combination. 
Awakened by scattered glimpses of moral truth, Augustine, 
after having been long tossed about in the storms of his in- 
ward, and his outward life, had sought for truth in the esoteric 
system of the Manichaeans. Discovering his mistake, he 
anchored in the haven of scepticism, until Platonism became 
a bridge for him to the Christianity of the church, which he 
now seized with the entire living force of his soul. Inasmuch 
as it wdLS faith that had cleared up and illuminated his inner 
life, that which was the substance of his own personal expe- 
rience became also the animating principle of his theology. 
He now saw that a one-sided ratiocination could never bring 
rest to the human mind, and that the right apprehension of 
divine things could proceed only from a moral change in the 
soul, — only from living faith and communion with God. 
This principle (fides praecedit intellectum) shaped and 
moulded the entire theological thinking of Augustine, — and 
particularly his powerful polemics against those, on the one 
hand, who would make faith to depend upon speculation, 
and those, on the other, who insisted upon a blind credence 
without any endeavor to develop Christian science from 
within outward.* 

In and through the combination and interpenetration of 
these three great forces, — a modified brigenism^ a learned 
Antiochianism, and a spiritual Augustinianism^ — the doctrinal 
development of this period, and also its controversial history, 
received its type and characteristics. 

' For a fuller acconnt of AnguBttne, see \ 91. 
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VIEWS PBEVALENT AT THE BEGINNmO OF THIS PEBIOD. 

The first great controversy related to the Doctrine of the 
deity of Christ and the Trinity. This doctrine had been de- 
cidedly asserted by the greater part of the chnrchi although 
it had not always been enunciated and defended with strict 
accuracy and self-consistence. In another and smaller por- 
tion of the church, the doctrine had become involved in sub- 
tile and confused speculations, and was thereby shorn in part 
of its own proper power and impressiveness for the Christian 
mind and heart In this way, moreover, that shallow method 
was introduced, which would remove the real or supposed 
difficulties connected with the doctrine, by the denial of all 
its mystery and transcendence, and thus the nullification of 
its essential nature and type, — thereby rendering all endeav- 
ors after a profound construction of this cardinal and dis- 
tinctively Christian truth, superfluous. 

The general doctrine of the deity of Christ, and the sub- 
stance of the doctrine of the Trinity, had indeed been asserted 
and defended in the preceding period by distinguished church 
teachers, in opposition to the theories and attacks of heretics 
(Comp. § 66) ; but at the same time the germs of divergent 
theories upon these recondite themes had been formed even 
among the advocates of Trinitarianism. ThesQ now appeared 
with so much distinctness, in the beginning of this period, 
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that they came into collision and conflict with each other. 
Still, in the largest part of the church both East and West, 
and throughout almost the entire West, the Son of God was 
now acknowledged to be metaphysically different from all 
creatures, God in the literal and proper sense, hence equal in 
essence with the Father, oiJMovaw^ r^ varpl, begotten from 
eternity out of the essence of the Father ; so that there was 
in the three persons of the Triad, who were carefully dis- 
tinguished from each other, a perfect and co-equal participa- 
tion in the Divine Essence, fUa ovtrla. The doctrine of unity 
of essence, in combination with that of hypostatical genera- 
tion, was regarded as the only solvent of the difficulty of 
holding to both the strict deity of Christ and the strict unity 
of the Godhead. This Trinitarian system appears distinctly 
in the writings of Dionysius of Rome (§ 59, 5), and germinally 
in those of Irenaeus and TertuUian^ (§ S6), though in these 
latter not dialectically wrought out, and not altogether free 
firom heterogeneous elements. — At length a small party, 
confined almost exclusively to the Oriental church, and in 
fact merely the party of a single presbyter of Alexandria, 
came forth in direct and violent opposition to the Catholic 
doctrine and belief. Planting itself upon the earlier expres- 
sions of Dionysius of Alexandria^ which he afterwards re- 
tracted (See § 56 and 59, 5), and failing to grasp the distinction 
between generation and creation, this party asserted that the 
Father is the only divine being absolutely without beginning, 
and above the whole created universe ; that by his will all 
other existences, including the Son and Holy Spirit, were 
created from nothing ; and that Christ, consequently, was a 
terla-fut having a beginning to his existence by the will of the 
Father, though exalted above all other creatures, in the pro- 
duction of whom he bad been the Father's instrument, and 
might therefore be called Gtod, inasmuch as he had been 
endowed by the Father with the divine power to create. — 
Midway between the church doctrine and this of Arius, stood 
a third party, at the commencement of this period, comprising 

^ TertnUUm wu tho first who need the terai trinitM (Adr. Fnx.). 
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an important portion of Aie Oriental church. Originally 
composed of the moderate adherents of Origenism, — a mode 
of thinking with which Arianism unquestionably had some 
affinity, but which was by no means an intrinsically shallow 
one, as was Arianism,^ — this third party, for the very reason 
that it occupied a middle position, soon drew into itself, and 
became the representative of, all that class of theologians who 
were inclined to indefinite statements, and were afterwards 
known as the Semi-Arians. This party, follovmig the gen- 
eral conclusions of the Alexandrine school, — of ClemefU^ 
Origen (§ 56 and § 59, 5), and DionyHus also, — agreed with 
the Catholic-Occidental system, that the Son of God is dif- 
ferent from all creatures not merely in degree but also in 
essence, and also in holding the idea of his eternal generation, 
which they emphasized, however, more than did the Western 
Trinitarians who had adopted it from them. On the other 
hand, this party differed from the Catholic-Occidental Trini- 
tarianism in rejecting the doctrine of the generation of the 
Son out of the essence of the Father, i/c 1% owtUk, as leading 
in their opinion to the emanation theory, and also the doc- 
trine of consubstantiality in the Triad, ofioovalov, as annihi- 
lating in their judgment the personal distinctions. 

It is evident that only on the Catholic-Occidental system 
could the true deity of Christ, and consequently a true and 
proper Trinity, be asserted with strictness and self-consist- 
ence ; for neither a created God having a beginning of ex- 
istence, nor a God not strictly identical in essence with the 
Father, however close the similarity of essence might be, could 
be conceived of as the essentially one and true Deity. The 
defects and positive errors of this middle theory, moreover, 
were revealed more and more, as the rigorous and remorseless 
logic of the great controversy extorted from it its latent in- 
consistencies and inherent self-contradictions. 

^ Wolff Verh&ltniss des Origenianiflmas cam AriftDiflmas, in the 2Seitschiift 
for Lnth. Theologie nnd Kirche. 1S42. 
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fflSTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY TO THE YEAR 325. 

The Arian controversy took its start in the church at Alex- 
andria. In opposition to the zealous defence of the Cath- 
olic-Occidental Trinitarianism by the Alexandrine bishop 
Alexander^ the presbyter Anus, — a pupil of the Antiochian 
presbyter Lucian, and now connected with the basilican 
church in Alexandria, — came out at first somewhat pri- 
vately ; but distinctly and publicly after an exegetico-dogmat- 
ical conference, in 318, which the bishop of Alexandria had 
held with his clergy as he was wont to do from time to time. 
Arius positively and somewhat haughtily rejected the church 
doctrine of a yewtfo't^ avap)(o^ tov viov iic t^ ovaia/i rov 
waTp6<i, and an oficovcla of the Son with the Father, because 
he could not comprehend it, and supposed that the unity of 
the divine essence together with the distinction of persons in 
the Triad was endangered thereby.^ He asserted, on the 
contrary, that the Son of God was a /eriafia i^ ovic ivrtov, 
and that fjv irire, Sre ovk j}v.' Alexander knew the system 
of Arius to be corrupt and injurious in the highest degree, 
since, according to it, Christ however exalted in the scale of 
creation must yet be a creature subject to change, and con- 

* Of Arias'a writings there are extant, of hii principal work the ea\c(a, TTudia 
(Athanas. De synod. Arim. et Selene), only a few fragments in Fabridl Bibl. 
Oraec. VIII. 309 seq.; his brief Confeatio ad Const, and 2 Epistohe {ad EuaO, 
Nicomed, and ad Alexandr,t in Epiphan. Haer. 69. § 6—^) are the only entire 
productions of Arins that hare been preserved. He sooght to disseminate his 
doctrines in songs for seamen, millers, and traTellers. 

' AM/ncofupf — he sidd in an £p. ad Eoseb. Nioomed. (Epiphan. Haer. 69, 6), — 
trt 6 vtbs WK (eruf iy^pyi/Tos, oW f^pos kywrfyrov jcot^ oWwa rpimwt oM 4^ 
fowcffifi/iw TiWf * iXX' tri ^Kifwrt fccU ficvkg Mar^ rph xp^^w Koi vpd oi^iwr 

^H9\im^t WK 4r * iy^vwtfTos 7&p abx ip BiMc^^cda, tri 4^ abx Jimtav irriy. At 
the same time, Arias by no means denied that a nature higher by far than that 
of all other creatnres, had been imparted to the Son by the will of the Father. 
The consabstantiallty, or idenlity of essence, between Father and Son, was the 
chief point of attack for Arias. 

40 
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seqaently could neither be the true and very Grod, nor the 
true Redeemer of mankind; and hence he deposed and 
excommunicated him at a synod convened at Alexandria in 
321. But Arius soon found influential friends; of whom 
t)ie chief was bishop Eusebius of Nicomedioj together with 
the sophist Asterius of Cappadocia. Besides these, he was 
more or less befriended by many who favored the Origenistic 
way of thinking, — for example, by bishop Eusebius of Cae- 
sareoj — who believed that in a controversy of this kind the 
limits of both the human mind and divine revelation were 
being overstepped, and who desired to restore peace to the 
Alexandrine church by general and indefinite statements. 
The emperor ConstatUine likewise, influenced by Eusebius 
of Caesarea, recommended in a letter characterized by diffase- 
ness and indifierence, that both sides should yield something, 
and be mutually tolerant, in a controversy that was wholly 
speculative and useless (Euseb. Vit. Const. XL 64 sq.). Not- 
withstanding this, Alexander felt constrained in conscience 
to refuse toleration to Arius, and the contest' increased more 
and more. At the same time, however, the emperor himself, 
'—under the influence of Catholic-Occidental theologians, 
and particularly of Hosius bishop of Cordova (d. 361), — 
began to see that Christianity includes something more than 
a belief in a Divine providence,* and that the doctrine of 
Arius was incompatible with that of the deity of Christ; 
and with this feeling he called, in the year 325, a genera] 
council at Nice in Bithynia, — the first oecumenical council,^ 
— for the settlement of the controversy. He attended the 
sessions himself, and exhorted the hundreds of bishops pres- 
ent,' to a calm and dispassionate investigation. Some of 

* This alone, he had laid in his letter above*mentioiied, was the esienUal truth 
!n Christianity. 

' According to PoffCa chronologieal compntation, the oonndl sat from the 14th 
or 19th of Jane till the 25th of August. 

' The number of bishops at Nice was upwards of 250, according to EuaMm 
Vit. Const. III. 8; SoenUeM, H. B. I., makes them 800; Euataihim of Antio^ 
mentions in a homily that they were about 270 in number ] Athtmatiua in a letter 
to the African hishops, Bilary Contra Constantinm, Jmvme in his CbronicoUf and 
Rufinua in his Church History, all state the number to be 818 ; yet Athanantu^ 
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the bishopB, and particularly Eusebius of Caesarea, sought to 
harmonize the parties by means of a formula of general 
<sharacter ; and Eusebius laid before the council a creed drawn 
up in the same general phraseology which had heretofore 
been employed. A large number of the bishops present, who 
were most of them Orientals, would have been satisfied with 
this symbol ; but Alexander, and those who agreed with him, 
— among whom was the young and highly gifted archdeacon 
Aikanasius of Alexandria, who had accompanied his bishop, 
— strong already in numbers, but still more so in their energy 
and unity, believed that the time had now come for the 
church to give expression to its opposition to Arianism, in 
plain and unambiguous phraseology. They accordingly in- 
serted additional clauses in the symbol of Eusebius, which 
the emperor adopted, and thus arose the Symbohim Nicaennm. 
After the words ^einnf^A^ i/c rod nrarpo^^ were added : iK T979 
oiala^ Tov irarpo^ and yannf^eU, ov irowf^^k. It was still fur- 
ther defined, that the Son of God is o^uoovaio^ r^ irarpl, and 
a sentence of condemnation was expressly enunciated with 
respect to the doctrine of Arius.^ Eusebius at first declared 

De decretis synod! Nic, ranarki that thero may hare been some more or some 
less than 300 bishops present. — The bishops came from £nropo, Africa, and 
Asia, according to EtuMtu HI. 7 ; among them were a Persian, and a Scythian 
bishop, and, — according to Soeraies IL 41, — a Gothic one. The greater portion 
were, naturally, Oriental bishops. The bishop of the metropolis, according to 
Etuebiua III. 7, ~~ withont donbt Sglveiier of Rome, — was not present on acconnt 
of his age, and was represented hy some presbyters. Only about 20 bishops were 
on the side of Arias. 

1 The Symbolam Nicaennm (See Socr. EL E. I. 8; Theodoret. H. E. 1. 11) is 
as follows : Tlum^iup tit twa l^by, wut4pa sroyroirp^Topa, wdmup hpo/rw tc icol 
kopJerSiP vonir^y, Ka2 fit Im K^^ioy *hia9w XpiO'T^, r^ vlhp rou 3cov, y^vni^4rra 
ix TOV verrp^s ftamiytyti, royrieru^ ix rris obatas rw warphs, dthv ix i^cov, ^s 4k 
^rhs, d^hp iikTi^u^p ix 3ffov AXiyl^iyov, ytppi^dpra, ob woni^4pT€t, 6fioa6<ru>p r^ 
varpl • Si* o% rk «tLKra 4y4prrOf rd rt 4p r^ o^pop^ irol rkiptf yj* rhp 9C ritias 
vobs iuf^ptprws iro) 9th riip ii/i9T4pap vtmipiajf Ktfr^k^ipra iral ffapKtt^4pTa koI ipcLP- 
bpmw^irapra, ra^Spra ical hpaardana rf rpnf ^fi4p^t AytA^rra tls rohs oifpopoht icol 
ipx4fUP0P Kpipot fipTot Koi PMKpo^s, Kol fflf T^ ^Tfiop wptvfuu Tobs 8i \4yopTat, 
Sri lip worh Src obx ^p, koI irpip ytppridjipai ovk fp, Kci 5ri 4^ o^k vptvp iy4p9TO, ^ 4^ 
Mpas 6woirrdff9t»s 1^ obfftas ^d^KOPtas tTyoi, ^ KTurrhPf vpwwrhp ^ iiXXotorrhp rhp 
v^p TOV l^wvt ipol^futrtCu 4 ira^froXuc^ 4KK\n^la. — The original acts of the Niccne 
Cbnncil being lost, the principal sonrces are : the pastoral letters which Eusebius 
wrote to his chnreh, Eoseb. Ep. ad Caesarienses in Theodoret. H. £. L 12; and 
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himself in opposition to these additions, particularly to that 
of the ofjLoovata, bat afterwards acquiesced from outward 
reasons, interpreting the symbol according to his understand- 
ing of it (Comp. § 82).^ His influential example was fol- 
lowed by nearly all those Oriental bishops who, like him, did 
not adopt the Catholic- Occidental system. Only two Egyp- 
tian bishops, — Theonas of Marmorica and Secundus of 
Ptolemais, — steadily refused to subscribe the Nicene sym- 
bol, and were with Arius banished to Dlyria (§ 69, 1). The 
emperor, perfecting the decisions of the general council, gave 
orders by edict that all the writings of Arius should be burnt; 
that whoever should conceal them should be put to death ; 
and that the adherents of Arius should be regarded as the 
enemies of Christianity, like the followers of Porphyry. At 
the council, Eusebius of Nicomedia and 17i€(^nis bishop of 
Nice subscribed the symbol, excepting the damnatory clause ; 
but they afterwards came openly into collision with the 
emperor, and were banished to Graul. 
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HISTORY OF THE CONTROVERSY PROM 825-356. 

The controversy was by no means brought to an end by 
the decisions of the Nicene Council ; for now ensued, through 
the devices of the Arian party who left nothing untried 
whereby they might rid themselves of the Nicene symbol, a 
long scries of ecclesiastical distractions. And the Arian 
machinations were not in vain ; since, in the first place, the 
large middle party of Semi- Arians, which had merely accom- 

the work of Athanaaius De decretis sytiodi Nicaenae. Comparo also Athanas. 
£p. ad Africanos epiicopos ; Socrat H. E. I. 8 ; and Enseb. Yit Const. III. 6 sq. 
Seo 1 1 1 i g Historia Cone. Nic. 

^ ^ He got along by a sophistical interpretation, referring the y^wimidnim, in the 
condemned proposition, to the human birth." Neander I. 376. Note 5. "The 
dfioouaup was [for Ensebins and others] nothing more than a designation of the 
SftotSnis tear* oiffUuf,** Neander 1. 377. 
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modated itself to the results at Nice, though by no means 
adopting the views of Anus, yet in its dislike of the Nicene 
doctrine of consubstantiality supposed, mistakenly enough, 
that it had ground for joining with the Arians in opposition 
to the church doctrine ; and since, in the second place, the 
folly and weakness of the emperors, upon whom the church 
had now become too dependent, were no match for the 
adroitness of these stratagems. 

The vacillating Constantine, surrounded by many distin- 
guished Semi-Arian bishops like Emebius of Caesarea^ and 
greatly under the influence of his sister Constantia^ who had 
an Arian presbyter for her spiritual adviser whom at her 
death she commended to her brother, came gradually to take 
another view of the controversy, not very different from his 
first one, — viz.: that Arius had by no means intended to 
deny the divine dignity of Christ, and that the whole contro- 
versy had originated merely in an idle love of disputation. 
The exiled bishops were recalled (328 — 330), and the emperor 
expressed himself satisfied with a confession of faith which 
Arius presented to him in 330 (Socrat H. E. I. 19), in which 
he professed belief in the deity of Christ in general terms,^ 
and ordered that he should be restored to his office as pres- 
byter at Alexandria. Meanwhile Alexander had died in 326, 
and had been succeeded by his arch-deacon AthanasitiSy — a 
man of the same doctrinal opinions, but in intellect, force, 
and activity, far his superior ; of singular acuteness, remark- 
able dogmatic talent, and striking eloquence ; of invincible 
constancy and fidelity to his convictions, and above all fear 
of man ; a reverent etodent of Origen to whose writings he 
owed much, and yet from a higher and more scriptural posi- 
tion avoiding the errors of his teacher, and justly acquiring 
the title of pater orthodoxiae.^ The new bishop declared to 
the emperor in the most decided and serious manner, that his 
conscience would not permit him to allow the dissemination 



yryyiifUrw My K&yw^ ZC o% rk ntdo-ci iyhtro k, r. X." 
' H« wu born at Alestndria aboat 296 \ compare \ 64| and 85. 
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of anti-Christian doctrines in his diocese, and that he could 
not receive Arias into communion.^ This of itself tended to 
set the emperor against Athanasius ; but in addition to this^ 
his enemies, in an adroit and malicious manner, now made 
use of everything having a contentious look, to render Atha« 
nasius an object of hatred to the emperor, as a dangerous 
disturber of the public peace. He was summoned to appear 
at Tyre in 335, to be tried by a synod composed almost 
entirely of his declared enemies. Many of the allegations 
brought against him he refuted completely ; the remainder 
were assigned to a committee who were to make investiga- 
tions in Egypt on the spot, and report to the synod. Bui 
the manifest injustice shown by the synod, particularly in 
allowing no one belonging to the party of the accused to 

> AUiAiusiiis regarded Arianism m an anti-ChrUtian seheme, because accord^ 
ing to it Christ ooold not be a tme and proper Mediator between God and man. 
For in reference to the essence of God, Christ stood in a foreign relation to it. 
He was of a heterogeneoos nators, and hence no man conid attain to tnimeiliafe 
communion with God bj him. Furthermore, the divine yeneration accorded to 
Christ by Arianism could not be regarded otherwise than as the worship of a 
created nature or being. — The Athanasian Trinitarianism had a twofold polemic 
reference; partly towards the Arians, and partly towards the middle party of 
Origenistic Semi-Ariims. The Arians stumbled particularly at the idea of a gen* 
eration of the Son from the Father; for if this were different from a irrldru, it 
must lead to sensuous anthropomorphic notions of the Deity. To this Athanasins 
replied that all expressions respecting God taken from temporal relationships are 
symbolical, and consequently are misapprehended unless cleared of whut is tern* 
poral and sensuous. The idea of generation implies only, that that, to which it 
is attributed, is grounded in and partakes of the enence of the Father, and is not pro- 
ducedfrom nothing, ab extra, by his will. It consequently designates the most 
direct and exact contrary to " creation from nothing." — A^^sinst the middle party, 
who stumbled particularly at the dftoa^ioi^, and preferred the idea of resenUonos 
of essence, tiunArtts natr* oMay^ Athanasins uiged the fact that there are generi- 
cally but two essences, — the Uncreated and the created, — and that erery exist- 
ence must participate in one or the other. In reference to the Uncreated ditine 
essence, consequently, either identity or heterogeneity must be asserted, and there 
is in this connection no middle term like ** resemblance." This latter conception 
properly applies only to finite things; and yet if applied, as the Semi-Arians 
would have it, to the relation between the Father and the Son, it would not dis* 
criminate the Son in kind fh)m finite rational spirits ; since these alVhaTe a nature 
kindred or like to that of Deity, but not identical or consubstantial with it. Be- 
tween the position, therefore, that the Son is a creature of God produced by his 
will, and the position that the Son is of the same substance with the Father, then 
is no properly middle position. 
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accompany the commission, made him unwilling to await its 
decision. He hastened to Constantinople, and petitioned the 
emperor for a new examination. In the meantime the synod 
pronounced the decree of deposition upon him. Constantine 
summoned the bishops to Constantinople ; only the most 
violent of the enemies of Athanasius made their appearance, 
and, — whether as a punishment or a temporary device to 
bring about peace in the church is uncertain, — the emperor 
exiled Athanasius to Triers in Gaul, in 336. About the same 
time, Ariusj having already been received into church com- 
munion at Jerusalem, was to have been again solemnly re- 
ceived into church fellowship at Constantinople. Aleocander 
bishop of Constantinople steadfastiy refused to admit him, 
but in vain, and now betook himself to God in prayer. Be- 
fore the day of consecration Arius suddenly died a terrible 
death.^ Constantine died soon after, in 337. Canstans^ only 
carrying out the will of his father as he said, sent back Atha- 
nasius to Alexandria, and his church received him again with 
entliusiasm. But the ecclesiastical distraction was only tem- 
porarily quelled ; it broke forth again with yet more intensity 
owing to the Arianism of the emperor Constantius. The 
enemies of Athanasius soon succeeded in prejudicing Con- 
stantius in the East against him. They now desired to 
make sure of the co-operation of the Western church, in the 
contemplated attack upon Athanasius, and for this purpose 
addressed themselves to the Roman bishop Julius (337 — 352). 
Julius demanded that both parties should plead their cause 
before an Occidental synod. * Athanasius was ready for this, 
but not so his opponents. At a council held at Antiochj in 
341, the enemies of Athanasius, — claiming that he bad been 
regularly deposed by an ecclesiastical court, and had been 
only irregularly restored by an emperor, — hastily passed a 
new sentence of deposition upon him, and forced upon the 
Alexandrine church a violent Cappadocian,. named GregoriuSj 
as their bishop. Athanasius in the meanwhile had taken 

^ See AthftQM. Sp. ad Senp. da morta Azii; Socimt. H. E. 1. 38; Soiom. H. 
E. 1 29 sq. 
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refuge in Rome, and was here recognized as orthodox. Bat 
in order, now, to prove their own orthodoxy to the Occidental 
church, and relieve themselves from the charge of Arianism, 
the Oriental bishops in session at Antioch, who were cer- 
tainly most of them Semi-Arians,* drew up fowr confessions 
of faith^ in 341 and 342, in which, without adopting the 
ofioovauy;, they approximated as closely as possible to the 
Nicene symbol. The fourth of these confessions was al- 
together like that which Eusebius of Caesarea had presented 
to the council at Nice, — the doctrine of Arius being con- 
demned, without however mentioning his name. In the 
year 345, they drew up a fifth and more detailed confession, 
the fuucpoaTLyfy; iK^eai^, in which the Son was denominated 
truly and perfectly God and like the Father in every respect 
The Western church declined to go into the examination of 
these confessions, but took the ground that the doctrine 
enunciated at Nice was the only true one. Thus arose, since 
the East assumed an Anti-Nicene attitude, an ecclesiastical 
dissension between the West and East. For the removal of 
this, the emperor Constaniius^ through the influence of his 
brother ConstanSj summoned a general council. This coun- 
cil, which met at Sardica in Ulyria in 347, split into two, 
owing to the diversity of interests between the Oriental Anti- 
Nicenes and the Occidental bishops. The former convened 
a council at Philippopolis in Thrace, which adopted the fourth 
Antiochian formula. The Western bishops, who remained 
in council at Sardica^ on the contrary opposed all new and 
perplexing definitions, and abode strictly by the decisions of 
the general council at Nice. Nevertheless, through the influ- 
ence of Constans upon Constantius, the conclusions of Sar- 
dica obtained credit in the East, and thus the Nicenes ac- 
quired a temporary victory. Athanasius again assumed his 
office amidst the exultations of his church. But his enemies 
did not give up their plans. When Constans lost his empire 
and his life through Magnentius, in 350, they were easily able 

* Only a small portion of them were actaally inclined to Arianism proper, bat 
all of them were willing to join with the Arians in opposition to the Nicene 
Symbol 
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to prejudice Constantius anew against Athanasius. First, 
they assembled in council at Sirmium in Pannonia, in 351. 
Here they proceeded, in the first place, against Marcellus 
bishop of Ancyra in Galatia,— one of the friends of Athanasius, 
whose orthodoxy bad with reason become questionable, and 
against whom the defenders of the Nicene symbol themselves 
afterwards declared.^ Though a man of learning, he was 
lacking in dialectic skill, and his zealous polemic defence of 
the Nicene ofioovaio^ led him to the use of expressions that 
nullified the personal distinctions in the Triad, and made of 
the Logos merely a divine power or energy, — an error at the 
other extreme from Arianism.9 Marcellus had been deposed 
by the Anti-Nicene party at Constantinople in 336, and his 
doctrines had been assailed by Eusebius of Caesarea, at the 
request of this council, in his two works, Contra Marcellum 
and De ecclesiastica theologia; and still he had found protec- 
tion, as the friend of Athanasius, in the West and at the 
council of Sardica. In the meantime, however, a pupil of 
his, Pholinus bishop of Sirmium, bad come into notice, who 
developed to its full extent the scheme of Marcellus, and 
enunciated plainly the doctrine held in the preceding period 
by Paul of Samosata : that the Logos was simply the divine 
Wisdom or Reason, either immanent in God or outworking 
from him ; ' and that Jesus was denominated the Son of God 

1 Fragments of his writiogs an extant, particnlarly De wuhjeeiwM Domini (Htpl 
rqi rov vlov ^aroy^s) : Marcelliana ed. H. O. Bettbeig. Bespecting him, see 
Bpiphan. Haer. 72 ; also K 1 o s e Geschichte and Lehre des MMcellos and Fho* 
tinns. 

' In his seal against the Arian Atterius, Marcellas certainly went to the Terge 
of SabeUianism. He laid down the position, that the relation of the Logos to the 
Father is fittingly represented only as an existing in the Father, and that the 
coming forth of the Logos is the creating activity of the Father manifesting itself. 
In order to aroid the Snbordination-theory, Marcellas warned against a 8ui/fw<rir 
iFpov^mv, — Bespecting his system, compare e. g., Fragm. 54 : Op^ r«0 r^r K^iryMv 
cZrm ^¥ 6 Kiyos iw rf rarpl, ^Orc 8^ 6 nanoKpdrttp dt^f wdtfra wotTjcat wpo^^ro, 
iptpytUas 71 rov kAt/aov y4v9<tis iittro Spcurrur^r icol 9A rwrOf fii^iy^r litrros ir^pou 
w\^y 3«ov, T^rc 6 \6yos vpocAd^ iyit^ro rov tcSffftov vonir^t, 6 icol wp^tpoy Mov 
ponr&w iro^iA(my ain6v» Again Fragm. 64 : ikivofus rov Torpbs 6 xSyot, 'A9vvar6y 
i^rufj I) X^yor bwv ^ i^c^r rov iaurov crtptCtc^tu XSyov. 

* Photinos distinguished between a x6yot av<rrtXX6furos and vXarvrtf^ciwr, as 
the Somosatenians did between a \Ayot Mid^rros and vpo^o p utSs. 

41 
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only in au eminent sense, as being enlightened by the divine 
Logos in a higher degree than all preceding prophets. This 
doctrine of Pbotinus had already been condemned by some 
earlier synods, — that of Antioch in 345, and the Western 
synod of Milan in 346, — but now the Sirmian council for^ 
mally deposed Photinus from his office, and published definite 
decisions against his doctrine %nd that of Mcarcellus.^ 

But the chief effort of the Anti-Nicene party was ever 
directed against Atkanasius himself, and it was now apparent 
that they must, first of all, cut him off from the support of 
the Occidental church. They had not succeeded thus far, 
by the use of arguments and ecclesiastical resources. The 
imperial power must be brought into requisition, in order to 
give peace to the church; and the person of Athanasius 
must be sacrificed for this object. During the residence of 
Constantius in the West, after his victory over Magnentius, 
the party obtained an imperial order, that all the Western 
bishops should subscribe to the condemnation of the person 
of Athanasius. Many firmly resisted this device to condemn 
a man without a hearing, and saw that the plan was levelled 
not so much against the person, as against the doctrine, of 
Athanasius. Nevertheless the emperor, through artifice and 
force, brought over a large part of the Western bishops to 
his purposes, particularly at the synods of Aries in 353, and 
Milan in 355. The remainder, who refused compliance, were 
deposed and banished. To these latter belonged among 
others : Liberius bishop of Rome 352 — 366, — who neve^ 
theless afterwards went over to the Anti-Nicenes, by yielding 
to imperial compulsion and subscribing probably the second 
Sirmian symbol, and assenting to the condemnation of Atha- 
nasius ; Hilary bishop of Pictavium (Poitiers) 350 and after, 
who however returned in 360 from his exile in Phry^a to 
his church, — the Athanasius of the West,* whether regard 

^ These antithetic positions of Sirmiom and Antioch (tee Athanaa. De synodis 
cet. § 26 sq., and 8ocrat H. £. II. 19) are the chief aoorces for the doctrine o^ 
Fhotinas. 

' The most noteworthy of his writin||;8 are : Ad QmttmUtm (in which he ex- 
presses himself eneigettcallj against the mingling of the ecclesiastical with the 
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be had to his writings, his labors, or his sufferings; and 
Lucifer bishop of Calaris (Cagliari), — a man of undaunted 
courage in both the confession and defence of truth, but who 
forgot, in his polemic zeal, the respect due to* his emperon 
Thus was the West compelled to a temporary silence ; an4 
now, by an aimed force, a passionate and savage Cappado- 
cian Georgius was once more installed bishop in Alexan- 
dria. Alhanasius concluded divine service with calmness 
and dignity in his own church already surrounded by sol- 
diers, provided for the safety of his flock, and, escaping 
almost by a miracle from the soldiers who were waiting for 
him, continued to discharge his clerical functions among the 
monks in the deserts of Egypt In the year 356, the victory 
of the Anti-Nicenes, brought about in this violent manner, 
was apparently universal and complete. But it bore within 
itself the seeds of destruction to the Aiian party. 



§ 85. 



mSTOBT OF THE CONTBOYEBSY AFTEB THE YEAB 856. 

Arianism had now reached its culminating point, whence 
it began its setting. From this time onward, in spite of 
Arian intrigues and the cabals of court bishops, we find that 
system of Nicene Trinitarianism which was distinguished 
not only for its internal self-consistency, but also for its har- 
mony with the Scriptures and the Christian consciousness, 
and which had been adopted by the greatest church teachers 
in this and the preceding period, gradually reacquiring its old 
rights and influence. 

The seemingly brilliant victory of the Anti-Nicenes con- 
tributed to this result Hitherto the Arians and Semi-Arians 



political) ; De Trinitaie Ubb. XIl,; De synodis adv. Arianoi; De sj/wodU Ariminensi 
et Sdeucensi; and Commeniatumea upon Fsalins, and Matthew. The principal 
edition of his works is the Benedictine, by Constant Far, 1693 ; xe-edited bj 
Maffens Veron. 1730. 
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bad been united by a common opposition to the Nicene 
symbol ; and in this union alone were they strong. Yicto- 
rious for the moment, there was less necessity for opposing 
the common enemy; and the internal opposition between 
these two parties, so far as there was any, now began to 
show itself externally. This process was hastened from the 
fact, that just at this time two Arians began to enunciate 
the Arian scheme with more distinctness and logiccd sequence 
than Arius himself had done ; declaring that, since there is 
an infinite distance between the eternal Creator and all crea- 
tures, Christ, although exalted above all other creatures and 
to be called Ood because it is the Father's will, is yet as to 
essence entirely unlike the Father, avofuo^ scar owrlav. These 
two were : Aetius^ first an artisan and then for a time deacon 
at Antioch (who died about 370 after a restless life) ; and 
Efunomius of Cappadocia (died about 395), for some time 
bishop of Cyzicus, a man distinguished for his ratiocinative 
but superficial mode of thinking, and invincible zeal for his 
own scheme.^ From this time, the strict Arians (to whom 
belonged Acacius bishop of Caesarea, the successor of Euse- 
bius, who afterwards in the latter part of his life declared for 
the Nicene symbol) were denominated Anomoeans^ Avofwtci ; 
the Semi- Arians, on the contrary, who asserted a likeness of 
essence between the Father and the Son, were called Homoe- 
ousianSj'OfJLouwa-uivoL At the head of these latter, at this 
time, stood Basil bishop of Ancyra, and Georgitis of Lao- 
dicea. 

In order to prevent a split between the Anoraoeans and 
Homoeousians, — which would necessarily prove very inju- 
rious to the interests of Arianism, — two cunning and man- 
aging court bishops of Arian proclivities, Ursacius of Singi- 

' Eanomins held, that there is no middle term between Sfioowrtos and frcpoo^tov 
in reference to the divine essence ; and that the dfwo^tot is incompatible with the 
uovapx^ <uid conducts to the assumption of two eternal principles. The idea of 
an eternal generation, he asserted, was borrowed from Flatonism, and involves 
an eternal creation. Hespecting Ennomios's scheme, see Epiphan. Haer. 76, and 
particularly Eunomius's own defence of his doctrine in Basilil 0pp. ed. Gam. 
Vol. I. ; also Greg. Nyss. Oratt contra Ennom. K 1 o s e Geschichte nnd Lehre 
des Eunomios. 
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dunum and Valens of Mursay attempted to unite the two 
parties by a symbolical statement couched in general terms, 
and from which, in particular, the word oifala should be 
entirely excluded. For this purpose they projected the coun- 
cil at Sirmiuniy in 357, which drew up the Second Sirmian 
Symbol. The authorship of this symbol they falsely attrib- 
uted to the venerable centenarian Hosius now living in ban- 
ishment In it, all definite statements respecting the oiKrla 
of the Son of God are declared to be unscriptural, and too 
high for human apprehension, and are entirely rejected. The 
Semi-Arians saw through the designs of the Arians, and at 
the council of Ancyra 358, under the guidance of Basil of 
Ancyra, drew up, in opposition to the second Sirmian sym- 
bol, a synodal creed which is of high importance in reference 
to the Semi-Arian system.^ Constantius now saw no way 
of settling the dispute except by calling a general council. 
Fearing this, — since in a general council the Nicenes and 
Homoeousians might easily form a coalition against them- 
selves, — Ursacius and his Arian friends united with some 
of the leaders of the Semi-Arians, and met at Sirmium 359, 
to sketch a symbol to be presented to the general council 
when it should convene. In this, the Third Sirmian^ they 
approximated as nearly as possible to the Semi-Arians, and 
in return were allowed to be silent respecting the ovcrta. It 
was determined, that the Son of God in relation to the Fa- 
ther is 0/A0109 Kark 'rravra, ''as the Scriptures teach." Not 
pontent with this, the Arians, and particularly the Arian 
courtiers, desiring to preclude all possibility of a union be- 
tween the two parties of their opposers, prevailed upon the 
emperor, instead of calling one general council, to convene 
two councils in 359, — an Oriental one at Seleucia in Isau- 
ria, and an Occidental one at Ariminum in Italy.s The 
Arians distributed themselves between both councils, in order 
to outwit the Nicenes in the West, and the Semi-Arians in 
the East But at Seleucia they were steadily met by the 

1 See Epiphan. Haer. 73. 

' See Athanas. Hfpl rAy ytvoiUtmv h 'Aptfdp^ riis 'IraKiat Kcd h Xt^MVK^ta rrjt 
*Iiravp/af ^vr^SMr. 
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fourth Antiochian symbol, and at Ariminam by the Nicene. 
They were able, notwithstanding, to attain their end by arti- 
fices of another sort The synod of Ariminum had sent 
deputies to the emperor, conveying the conclusions to which 
they had arrived, and a request that the council might be 
dissolved, and the members permitted to return to their 
churches. Ursadvs and VaUns contrived to delay the im- 
perial audience, and, while the bishops were impatiently 
waiting all winter at Ariminum for leave of departure, the 
deputies were kept journeying up and down through Thrace 
attending the emperor's movements. Wearied by the delay, 
and unacquainted with the state of things in the Oriental 
churches, these deputies were at length induced, by Ursacius 
and Valens, to subscribe a symbol that was very similar to 
the third Sirmian, yet contained still less than this : viz., that 
the Son of Ood is like the Father (o/ioi09 t^ irarpi o vio^t 
tcd^w K. T, X.) " as the Scriptures teach." Partly by artfol 
representations, and partly by threats, Valens prevailed upon 
the bishops at Ariminum to receive the symbol which their 
deputies had subscribed ; ^ and by representing to the depu- 
ties from the synod at Seleucia, that the Occidental bishops 
had at length given up the Nicene symbol, these latter also 
were induced to subscribe. The union was thus formally 
brought about on the part of the church, and Ckmstantius now 
persecuted with the civil sword all who attempted to defend 
the doctrine of the ovaia, as enemies to the peace of the 
church. But, as was natuml, none of the strict adherents of 
any one of the contending parties were satisfied with the 
symbol. All such regarded those who had subscribed it as 
the betrayers of the truth, and the distraction rose to the 
highest pitch, when suddenly Ckmstantius died in 361, and his 
own work and that of his court-bishops came to nought 

The emperor Julian granted equal rights to all Christian 
parties, and this decided the victory for the Nicene symbol; 
for the party which had most of divine and of human right 



1 As this symbol had been composed at Nice ia Thrace, the Ursacians often 
with a cunning ambiguity denominated it the Nicene symbol 
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upon its side woald gain most by this general toleration. --* 
Georgius of Alexandria had perished in a popular tnmolt in ' 
349. AthanasiuSj having been received again as bishop with 
the acclamations of his church, convened a synod at Alexan^ 
driaj in 363, for the purpose of restoring church order; to 
which he also invited several exiled bishops who were then 
in this city. A dispute which had arisen among the Catho- 
lies, in the time of the great distractions, respecting the mean- 
ing of the word vtrparcurn^t was wisely waived by the synod ; 
and those bishops, who, without going over to Arianism, had 
yet from ignorance or fear received the last symbol set forth 
by the Arians, were in a spirit of mildness acknowledged as 
members of the Catholic church and permitted to retain their 
offices, upon acknowledging the error.^ Lucifer bishop of 
Calaris alone opposed this judicious decision, and afterwards 
formed a small party of Luciferians who regarded themselves 
alone as the true church.* Athanasius and the synod en* 
dcavored also, but not with equal success, to settle the im* 
portant Meletian schism at Antioch, which arose in the follow- 
ing manner. The Arians in 331 had deposed Eustathius 
bishop of Antioch, a learned and zealous Nicene;* but a 
party who adhered to the Nicene symbol, and who called 
themselves Eustathians^ continued to exist at Antioch. After 
appointing several successors to Eustathius, the Arians in 
360 transferred Meletius from the bishopric of Sebaste to that 
of Antipch. Although the Arians found they had made a 
mistake, and soon deposed him as an enemy of Arianism, 
yet only a part of the Nicenes at Antioch would acknowledge 



' It was required of them, hraS^iusridiw fUr *Kp9ua^ tSp^v, SftoXoytuf 9h rV 
raph rmw aryUnf wqr4ptuf iiuKarpflburaM #r NiMi(f vUnVt iami^tmri{tuf t^ iced roht 
\4yorras icrlfffia cImi t^ Hi^tl^ rh iymw luit ZaipntiiAipaif in t^r vbcUa rov Xpunoi, 
Ep. synod, ad Antiocbenos, \ 3. 

* Comp. bit writingt De non parcmdo m Daim d«lmqueni3m$, and De non am- 
veniendo aim kaereticis. 

' In hia place, thej called a man of brilliant eloquence, bisbop Eutdius of 
Emeaoy a popil of Easebias of Caesares and friend of Enaebioa of Nicomedia 
(4 81 ) ; bat from love of peace he declined the call. Comp. T h i 1 o Ueber die 
Bchriften dee Eaaebias von Alexandrien nnd dee EoMbiaaTonEmeea; Opera 
Enaebii Ernes, ed. Angnsti. 
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him as bishop, since the Eustathians regarded an Arian 
ordination as invalid. In this way two parties were formed 
among the Nicenes at Antioch : a strict party, the Eu^tcUhi" 
ans; and a moderate party, the Meletians. This schismi 
after Athauasius had tried in vain to remove it, Lucifer made 
worse, by ordaining as bishop over the Eustathians the pres- 
byter PaulinuSy — in opposition to the wishes of Eusebius of 
Vercelliy who had been sent with him to Antioch, by the 
Alexandrine synod, as his co-deputy. The entire Nicene 
portion of Christendom now became divided, in reference to 
this matter, into two parties ; the Occidentals and Egyptians 
recognizing Paulinus as the true bishop of Antioch, and itte 
majority of the Orientals, whose Nicene proclivities had been 
somewhat weakened by Semi- Arian influences, recognizing 
JMeletius. — Athanasius had hardly re-commenced his labors 
at Alexandria, when Julian sent him again into exile as a 
disturber of the public peace, — charging him with having 
baptized a noble pagan, who had divulged the fact to himself. 
Under Jovian he was allowed to return to Alexandria, in 363. 
Jovian (f 364) and his successor in the West Valentinian L 
(t 375), together with Cfratian and Valentinian iZ, though all 
of them inclined to the Nicene doctrine yet granted general 
toleration ; but ValenSy the brother of Valentinian L, to whom 
the latter had intrusted the government of the East in 364, 
was a zealous Arian, and was restrained in his cruel and 
savage treatment of the opposers of Arianism, only by the 
circumstances of the time, and the firmness of orthodox 
bishops. Ath^masius escaped being sent into exile again, 
only by taking flight, in 367. After being concealed for four 
months, he was called forth again from his retreat, in order 
to pacify the clamors of his church, and permitted to spend 
the last years of his life in peace. He died in 373, after 
holding the office of bishop for forty-six years, twenty of 
which were spent either in flight or exile (Comp. § 84).^ 

^ Though hindered, by the untoward ctrcnmst«ioei of hie pablie life, ftom com 
posing Yolnminons woriu, Athtmatiut neyertheless left behind him many WHiutgu^ 
which were called out by the wants of the church, and which though brief are of 
the highest valne. The most important of them are controTersial, — defensive of 
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As in the previous instance^ the temporary triumph of 
Arianism hsul contributed directly to the ultimate success of 
the Nicene doctrine, so now the constant distractions of the 
Oriental church, caused by the Arian emperor Valens^ tended 
to the same result ; since they led the Semi- Arians to separate 
themselves more and more strictly from the Arians, and to 
join more heartily with the defenders of the Nicene symbol, 
against their common enemy. At the same time the united 
and zealous co-operation of three distinguished church teach* 

• 

Christiuiity generally, of the Nicene doctrine in particniar, or of himself. They 
consist of treatises, discoorses or letters, and historico-practical sketches in behalf 
of monachism (§ 74). The following are the most worthy of notice : his foor 
discourses {Aiyoi) against the Arians, in which he defends the Nicene Trinitarian- 
ism with triumphant logic and dialectic acnmen *, his sketch of the histoiy of 
Arianism {Hutoria Arianorum ad monachoBf *Zirurro>^ rois rht^ y^rhp^ ^^^'' i^Kov' 
vw)i and a tract De decretis nputdi NtcaenoA, in answer to the objection that all 
precise statements respecting the ovo'ta were nnscriptnral; his Apologia ad Cbn- 
itantium^ and Apologia contra Ariamm de/uga sua; his tract D$ synodis Arim. et 
Sdeuc^ written to show his opposers' fickleness and lore of noTeltj ; his four let- 
ters to Serapion bishop of Thmuis in defence of the consubstantisiity of the Holy 
Spirit; and his treatise in two books Contra ApoUinarium (Ocpl r^s ffopHdnrews *I. 
Xp.). Some expositions of scripture by Athanasius have come down, but not all 
of them are certainly authentic. The loss of his Easter-programme is much to 
be regretted. The principal edition of hb works is that of Montfaucon. Far. 
178»-98. 3 vols. foL; re-edited by Giustiniani. Fatav. 1777. 4 vols. fol. 

The so-called Athanatian Creed (Comp. Montfaucon, Diatribe, in Athanas. 0pp. 
IL; Guericke Symbolik, pp.68, 84, sq.) enunciates, in Athanasius's vein and 
manner, the pure doctrine of the Trinity, and also of the Person of Christ, in 
sharp precise statements, and for this reason acquired high authority in the 
ancient church, particularly the Occidental, and oontinnes to maintain its place in 
modem symbolism. Against the Athanasian authorship of it, are urged: the 
silence of Athanasius's contemporaries and writers immediately succeeding; its 
non-appearance in the best manuscripts of Athanasius's works ; the omission of 
the term SfutoCcut ; the apparent reference to later controversies ; the doctrine of 
the procession of the Holy Spirit from the Father and the Son; and the probable 
Latin origin of the symbol. It has been conjectured that it originated in the 
school of Augustine; perhaps was composed by Vtgiliue bishop of Tapsus (the 
author of a work De 2ViiuCtite, and of three dialogues Adv, Ariwn, Sabdlivm, et 
Photinum) in the 2d half of the 6th century. For the Athanasian authorship of 
it, it is urged, that Athanasius lived at the veiy time when the heresies dialecti- 
cally rejected in this symbol were most flourishing, and that passages veiy similar 
to parts of the symbol are to be found in his writings. Respecting Athanasius 
himself: see the biography in Montfaucon*s edition of his works ; T i 1 1 e m o n t 
Mem. T. VIIL; Mohler Athanasius; Bohringer Die Eircbe in fiio- 
graphieen, Th. L Abth. 2. 
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ers of Cappadocia, who may be regarded as representatives 
of the Christian thinking and practice of that time, con- 
tributed greatly to the spread of the Nicene faith. These 
were the three bishops : Basil the GretU > (born about 329), 
first an anchorite after completing his studies at Constauti* 
nople, Antioch and Athens, then deacon, presbyter, bishop's 
assistant, and, after 370, bishop of Neo-Caesarea, a man as 
zealous for theological science as for monachism, and still 
greater in the management of ecclesiastical affairs, who died 
in 379 ; his brother, the profoundly scientific Chregory^ a^er 
372 bishop of Nyssa in Cappadocia, who died between 394 
and 403 ; ' and Gregory Nazianzen^ bom about 330, the son 
of an excellent mother Nonna, the youthful friend of Basil, 
from inclination as well as by divine providence alternating 
between the stillness of a contemplative life and the anxieties 
and tumults of a public one without finding entire satisfac* 
tion in either, spending the last years of his life in strict 
ascetic seclusion, dying in 389 or 390, and carrying down to 
posterity the reputation of one of the first orators in the 
Oreek church, and the title of 6 ^€0X6709. These three bad 
all been educated by the study of classical antiquity, and of 
Origen's writings, and were distinguished for their scientific 
spirit and zeal for the orthodox faith, as well as for their prac- 

^ He is known bj his homilies (npon the history of the creation to Genesb, 
Psalms, Isaiah) and other disoonrses, his work Orp) roS hylov vvt^^wrw, his work 
against Eanomios, his valnable collection of 428 letters, and several aseetie 
writings. The principal editions of his works are: that of Dvcaeos. Bar. ISIS. 
2 Tola, fol.; and that of Gamier. Par. 1721. 3 toIs. fol. Biogiaphies of Basfl: 
Feisser De Tita Basilii Hagni; Klose Basilins der Gr.; Bohrlnger 
Kirchengcschichte in Biographieen. 

* He is known bj many practical writings, — homilies, pariicnlarly those upon 
the history of the Creation} Hcpi r^f k^taifUpw^ and ascetic tracts; l]y dogmatical 
works, — particnlarly those against Eonomias and Apollinarls (4 87), and a 
manoal of theology, Uryot mmtx^utht 6 f/Jyas, The principal edition is that of 
Morellias. Par. 1 61 5. 2Tofs. fol. Comp. Rnpp Gregor*s too Kyssa; B o fa- 
ring e r Kirchengeschichte in Biographieen. 

' From him we have sermons and orations, particnlarly the Are ASypt ^§oXayuni 
in defence of the doctrine of Christ's deity; idso- defences of his official eondnct; 
an important series of 245 letters; and poems. The principal edition is that of 
Morellias. Par. 1630. 2 yoU. foL Corop. U 1 1 m an n Grtgorins Toa Kaiiaas.^ 
Bohringer Kirchengeschichte in Biographieen. 
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tical religious spirit and diligence in Christian aetion. Oreg' 
ory Nazianzen exerted more inflaence than the others, upon 
the course of events. Consecrated in 371 bisbop of Sasima, 
and afterwards his father's assistant in the episcopal office of 
Nazianzen, he became the leader in 378, after the death of 
Valens and in accordance with the request of a synod at 
Antiochy of the orthodox party at Constantinople, who were 
suffering under the extreme oppression of the Arians. Preach- 
ing in a little chapel, which was afterwards converted into 
the splendid church Anastatia in commemoration of the 
resurrection of the pm^e doctrine there, Gtregory labored in 
word and deed for the maintenance and diffusion of the 
Nicene faith, and the suppression of that frivolous mode 
which prevailed of treating the truths involved in the great 
controversy, as well as for the spread of a living practical 
Christianity, until In tbe year 380, after the power of the 
Arians had been broken everywhere else, the last great bul- 
wark of Arianism in the Roman empire fell. In this year, 
the new emperor TheodoHus the Great, a confessor of the 
Nicene faith, made his triumphal entry into Constantinople. 
The Arian bishop Demophilus vacated the cathedral church, 
and Gregory took .possession. The Arians, refusing to sub- 
scribe the Nicene symbol, were compelled to give up all their 
churches, and obliged to hold their religious assemblies out- 
side of the walls of Constantinople, — which they continued 
to do until the 6th century. In the year 381, the emperor 
convened a new general council (of 150 bishops) at Ccmstar^ 
tinople, the second oecumenical council, for the purpose of 
setting the seal of confirmation upon the Nicene doctrine, of 
removing the remaining distractions within the church, and 
of solemnly installing Gregory as patriarch. 

Gregory was in the first place consecrated patriarch of 
Constantinople, by Meletius of Antioch, tbe oldest of the 
Oriental bishops. After the death of MeletiuSj which occurred 
soon after, Gregory in conjunction with the council addressed 
himself to the settlement of the Meletian schism still existing 
at Antioch. Paulinus, the bishop of the Eustathian party, 
was now very old, and had the Meletian party, as Gregory 
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wished, been willing to delay the appointment of a new 
bishop until after his death, it would have been less difficult 
to unite the two divisions. But a portion of the bishops 
threw insuperable obstacles in the way of Gregory's wise 
design. This vexed him ; and when afterwards Occidental 
bishops, who were opposed to Meletius, came into the council 
and urged many objections to the validity of his own ordina- 
tion as patriarch, he resigned his office and took leave of the 
council in a noteworthy discourse (Gregor. Naz. Orat. 42).) 

Gregory of Nyssa now took the lead in the dogmatic dis- 
cussions and conclusions of the council. The new confession 
of faith was with some few modifications a repetition of the 
Nicene symbol ; ' one important clause in respect to the Holy 
Spirit being added. — In opposition to the Arian doctrine, 
that the Holy Spirit is the first of created existences produced 
by the Father through the Son ; ^ and in opposition to the 
Semi- Arian view, which opposed the application of the term 
ofjLoovaiQf: to the Holy Spirit as decidedly as it did to the 
Son, — the Nicene theologians, (particularly Athanasius in 
his letter to Serapion), had already insisted, that it is a con- 
tradiction to admit into the Triad anything that is of a foreign 
essence, that the source of all sanctification cannot be of the 
same created nature with those who are sanctified, and that 
communion with God could not be obtained in and by the 
Holy Spirit unless he is God himself.^ Furthermore, a party 
of Semi-Arians, (named Macedonians ^ after Macedonius, a 
Semi- Arian bishop of Alexandria who was deposed by the 

* He retired to Nazianzen and dischai^ged episcopal fanctions at the pressing 
entreaty of the church there, nntil his relatire Ealalias was appointed its hishop, 
in 383. He spent the remainder of his life in -silent study and contemplation. — 
The Melaian schism continiied to exist at Antioch till the beginning of the 5th 
century, when JFlamanus, originally a Melcttan, was acknowledged as bishop by 
both parties. 

' The Son, it was stated, is ipuMlaws r^ rarp(; the clause U r^f o^fat tov 
ie«rp6s (S 83) was not added, because this phrase, now so liable to be misappre- 
hended, was not needed. 

' This was also the view of Eunomius, Apol. c. 2.5. 

< Hilary, De Triniute U. 29, distinctly denies that the Holy Spirit is a creature, 
because the Holy Spirit searches and comprehends the depths of the Godhead. 

* HespecUng them, see Epiphanlns Haer. 74. 
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Arians in 360, and also called by Athanasins IIveuftaTOfAdxoi), 
who were ready to adopt the Nicene doctrine respecting the 
Son, but refused to apply the term ofuoovciov to the Holy 
Spirit, had ahready been condemned by the council of Alex* 
andria 362, and by an lUyrian council in 375. In opposition, 
also, to this party in particular, Didymus of Alexandria 
(comp. § 59, 1), one of the boldest defenders of the Nicene 
faith, and a teacher in the Alexandrine School from 340 to 
395 (?), had maintained the consubstantiality of the Holy 
Spirit, in his work De SpirittL SanctOj and in the second book 
of his treatise De TrinUaie.^ And now, in addition, the 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan symbol expressly asserted, in 
opposition to the Macedonian doctrine, that the same wor- 
ship that is due to the Father and Son is due likewise to the 
Holy Spirit {ri aw irarpX tcaX vi^ ovfiirpoaKwovficvov /eaX avih 
So^a^fieuov).^ Thus, through the decisions of the second 
oecumenical council, the Nicene doctrine was completely 
victorious, — - a doctrine which from the fitst had been doubt- 
ed only in a portion of the East.* 

In the West^ there was only a single vehement and influ- 

^ Didjrmtu Gaecns (blind from early youth), a zealona adrocate of the Nicene 
doctrine, was also a great admirer of Origen, — though rejecting the tenet of 
restoration and other Origenistic opinions. Of his namerons dogmatic and exe- 
getical writings, the following have been preserred: Ennarrationet in eputola» 
Vn, eomomcoM; De Spiritu Sancto (Latin Tcrsion among the works of Jerome) ; 
Adv. ManidHUM; De TrinUaie^ libb. HI, (maintaining, in the first book, the deity 
of the Son upon dogmatical and exegetical grounds ; in the 2d, that of the Holy 
Spirit; and in the 3d, defending the Nicene doctrine upon exegetical grounds, 
without any of the Alexandrine allegorizing). His commentaries upon most of 
the Bible, and npon Orig. De Principp., together with his work upon Doctrines 
and against the Arians, are lost — See Qnericke De schola Alex. F. I. p. 92 
sq. ; F. IL p. 29, 83, 332, 443. 

* The Spirit was also designated in this symbol as : rd U rw irarphs iKwopwi" 
liMpWf — a clause of much importance in the future history of the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost. Comp. § 124. 

' At the council of Constantinople, bishop CgrU of JerunUm (t 386) was pres- 
ent, and receiTed with respect, — a man who had once been inclined to Semi- 
Ajianism, but had afterwaids adopted the Nicene doctrine. He had been deposed 
by his Arian metropolitan, Aeacius of Caesarea, and also sent into exile by the 
emperor Yalens. Of his writings, there are extant : XVUI, Cattchesea ^»ri(<»- 
lUvmr (ad Com/Mfailss, — comp. S 79); K CateeheBea wafetagogicae (to the newly 
baptized). Edidit Mills. Oxford 1703, and Touttetf. Faris 1720. 
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ential opponent of the Nicene eymbd, — and he was not a 
decided Arian, bat inclined to Semi-Arianisoi. This was 
bishop AuretUius of Milan (f 374), who found a zealons 
opponent in PhilastruUf afterwards bishop of Brixia (f 390). 
The saccessor of Aarentins was Ambrose (\ 397)| — a man 
of noble Roman descent, and who as Consular over Ligoiia 
and Aemilia had become highly esteemed at Milan, where 
he resided. The disorder which attended the election of a 
new bishop had cansed him to appear in the chnrch for the 
purpose of quieting the people, when suddenly a voice, as if 
of a child, shouting the name of Ambroscj led to his election 
as bishop by acclamation, though he was still only a cate* 
chumen. In his episcopal office, he was distinguished by 
the diligent discharge of all his duties, as well as by great 
activity and energy in all his public ecclesiastical relations 
(Comp. §§ 69, 75, 77). A notable instance of his invincible 
firmness occurred, when the empress Justina took advantage 
of the minority of her son ValerUiman IL to attempt the intro- 
duction of Arianism into his diocese. He declared openly 
that the decision of points of doctrine did not belong io the 
emperor; and when the imperial court demanded of him, 
that he should give the Arians the use of the church edifices, 
on the ground that the emperor was lord of the church build- 
ings as well as of the land upon which they stood, he replied 
that he could not with a clear conscience even indirectly 
favor the Arian worship, and should not deliver up what God 
had intrusted to his care. Notwithstanding all the imperial 
threatenings, he remained true to his convictions. With his 
flock, singing the hymns and psalms of the church service, 
but not raising a hand for resistance, he remained in his 
church, though it was surrounded by the government troops, 
until episcopal fidelity wearied out imperial infidelity.) 

' Of the mtmeroaa writiDgi of AmbroM, the moit important ne hit dogmatic 
works in defence of the deity of Chritt and of the Holy Spirit : tii. Defidk Utb, F, 
D€ Spiritu Sanao ISA. 121^ De wcamatiom§ domimcae meratmeido (against Ariant 
and Apollioariattfl). Beiides these the following are important : tix. De myileritf 
$,d€ iMiiandu (upon the sacnunenta); DbJUU r mamo U onis; De offkuM Ubb. HI 
(upon the daties of chnrch aenranta and teachen) ; EfMiae XCUI. (§ 64| 2). 
Ambrose composed sermons and practical ezpoaitiona of the Scriptures, ^e. gi 
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After the year 381, the Arians maintained their existence 
as a separate and oppressed party, in the Roman empire, for 
on|^ about a half century. Arianism, however, continued 
to exist a longer time, among many savage populations who 
had received Christianity from Arian missionaries: among 
the VafidaU^ (after 429, and particularly in 430, the cruel 
and bloody persecutors of the Orthodox in North Africa),! 
until the destruction of their kingdom in 534 in the reign of 
Justinian ; among the East Goths in Upper Italy, until the 
end of their rule in 533 ; among the West Goths (§ 68, 1) till 
589 ; and among the Lombards (§ 103), until the middle of 
the 7th century. But within cultivated Christendom, Arian- 
ism had been overcome at the council of Constantinople. 
The pure doctrine respecting the Son of God, and the Trin- 
ity, after long and severe conflicts within and without the 
church, had now run through the stadia of its scientific devel- 
opment, and reached the goal of essential completeness.' 

HexaMmeron Wtb, FZ, ExpotUio ev, me, Luoam Ubb. X., — in which latter, tho infla- 
enoe of Grecian models, particalarlj Philo and Origen, vpon the Latin literature 
is apparent. The important Commentary npon the thirteen Epistles of Fanl, 
which goes under the name of Ambronaster^ is not the work of Ambrose, bat prob- 
ably of Hilary of Rome, Ambrose has left 12 Hymns (^76); and the sublime 
snUiem Te Deum hudamu$ is ascribed to him (T e n t a e 1 De hymno Te Denm 
cet.) The principal edition of his works is the Benedictine. Par. 1686-90. 2 toIs. 
fol. Later editions are : Caillau and GniUon CoUectio sel. eccl. patrum (Par. 
182d-. 148 vols.) T. LIV.—LXir. ; Qersdorf Bibl. patr. eccl. Lat. sel. Vol. VIIL 
IX. For the biography of Ambrose see : the memoir by his friend and contem- 
porary Paulinas; Uermant Vie de St. Ambrose jBohringer Kircben- 
geschichte in Biographieen. 

' See the account of this persecution by Vita, a contemporaneous bishop of 
Knmidia : VictorVitensls Historia persecutionis Africanae sub Genserico 
et Hunoerico Vandalomm regibus (from 487). B n i n a r t i Historia persecu- 
tionis Vandalicae. Comp. \ 91. 

' Though at a distance from the place of conflict, another distinguished theo- 
logian also set his seal to the anathema of the oecumenical church at Nice : 
Epkraem Synu (t 378), deacon of Edessa (Osrhoe), — the teacher of the Syrian 
Church by making it acquainted with Grecian culture. He lived in the time of 
the Arian controversy, though outside of the great circle of theologians who have 
come prominently into view; not sharing in their contest, though coming out in 
opposition to the Eunomians. Of his writings there are extant : homilies, ascetic 
writings, hymns, and commentaries upon the Old Testament, and the Pauline 
Epistles. Opera Graec. ct Syr. ed Assemanus. Bom. 1732-46. 6 vols. fol. Gom- 
mentarii Ephraemi Syri in epp. Panll. ed. Aucher. Venet 1833. 
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§ 86 



THE ORIGENISTIC AND CONNECTED C0NTI10VEBSIE& 

The Arian controversy had had reference to single, but 
highly important, points of doctrine ; it was followed by the 
Origenistic Controversy^ which related to two, and perhaps 
three, great tendencies in the church. 

Many of the most distinguished churchmen of the 4th 
century (§ 81), as Athanasiusj Eusebius of Caesarea, Basil 
the Greats Gregory Nazianzen^ Gregory Nyssa^ and others, 
without adopting the Origenistic system,^ yet owed their 
theological culture to the study of the writings of Origen. 
These constituted a class by themselves. Almost all others 
were divided into two classes : the one, composed of enthu- 
siastic admirers of Origen himself and all his doctrines ; the 
other, of vehement opponents of this first class and of the 
spiritual tendency generally. The monks in Egypt, in par- 
ticular, were thus divided. By one portion of them, who 
were inclined to certain anthropomorphic views of God and 
divine things, after the example of some of the earlier fa- 
thers, especially TertuUiav^ Origen was abhorred. By an- 
other portion, namely, the Nitrian monks, who were zealous 
friends of a spiritual mysticism and enemies of all anthropo- 
morphism, Origen was revered above all other church teach- 
ers. From the school of the first class sprang the Palestinian 
Epiphanius (f 403), bishop of Constantia in Cyprus, a pious 
and orthodox man, but with all his learning somewhat nar- 



> Gregory Nifssa was certainly a zealous advocate of the doctrine of apocatas- 
tasis, to which eren Gregory Nazianzen gave assent. Eusebius, who however had 
not the reputation of pure orthodoxy, stood yeiy close to Origen in regard to 
lome other points. 

' TertuUian (De came Christi e. 11) teaches: Omne quod est habeat necesse 
est aliquid, per quod est Si aliquid, per quod est, hoc erit corpus ejus . . . ; nihil 
est incorporale, nisi quod non est. Again (Adv. Fraxeam c. 7): Qnis enim 
negavit Deum corpus esse, etsi Deus spiritus est ? 
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row-minded, and a very violent polemic.^ To the second 
class, though at first a moderate and intelligent admirer, 
belonged the presbyter Jerome^ born at Stridon on the bor- 
ders of Dalmatia and Pannomia, in 331 or 332. He early 
received a Christian and scientific education at Rome, though 
he was not baptized till about 360. The next succeeding 
period in his life was spent partly in travelling through Gaul, 
Italy, and the East, for the sake of intercourse with distin- 
guished friends and teachers, and partly in an eremite life in 
Syria. Between the years 382 and 385, he led the life of a 
student and a monk at Rome ; and firom the year 386 till 
his death, which occurred in 419 or 420, he was the head of 
a society of monks at Bethlehem.' Jerome was the most 
distinguished exegete of the time, and the most learned of 
the then living Western theologians, — a man to whom Bib- 
lical learning owes very much,* but would owe more had the 
profound spirit of an Augustine been united with his exten- 
sive philological and historical knowledge, and had not the 
I 

^ His principal work is his Uopi^iw^ — a magasine of weapons against all (80) 
heresies. It condndes with a sketch of the Catholic faith. Besides this, there ia 
extant a treatise Titpi lUrrpttv neX ^tAitMv^ De maisiiru c( pondenbuSf — of mnch 
Talne in respect to biblical studies. Opera ed. Fetarins. Paris 1662. 

' For the biographic details see: Hieronyml Epistolae; Tillemont 
T. Xn.; Acta Sanctornm mens. Sept T. VIII.; Engelstoft Hieronj- 
mns etc. ; Lanchert and Knoll Hieronjmns ;NeanderL681, seq. 

* Jerome, at the soggestion of Damasos bishop of Rome, aboat 383 made ^ 
rerision of the old Latin translation of the Bible, the Itala^ the best of the earij 
Tcrsions (Comp. Ang. De doctr. Christ IL 11, 15), which originally was not free 
from errors, and had become Tcrj mnch cormpted. The reTlsion of the Old 
Testament was made according to the Hexaplar text of Origen, and that of the 
New after the original Oreek. Jerome also, between 385 and 405, made a new 
Latin translation of the Old Testament from the Hebrew text This latter version 
of the Old Testament, together with the rerised Italic Tersion of the New, has 
been the received and anthentic Vulgate for the Bomish chnrch ; having been 
approved first by Gregory the Great, and afterwards by the council of Trent Of 
the other works of Jerome, there are extant : Commmiafut upon a great portion 
of the Old Testament, particularly the prophets, npon Matthew, and the Epistles 
to Qalatians, Ephesians, Titns, and Ffailemon ; an InterprelaUo nonUnum Htbrai' 
eorum; polemic writings {Adv, Pdagiano§^ LudferianM^ HMdium, VtgiianUumj 
Javinianumt cet) ; some Menunn of renowned monks ; the QUalmpu tcriptonim 
exieiitutiafnim (Lib. de viris illnstribns, from 392, — sketches of ecclesiastical 
writers to the time of Jerome himself) ; and a collection of Lettin. Opera ed. 
Benedictinl Faris 1693 sqq. 6 vols. fol. ; and Yallaisi Yeron. 1734 sqq. 11 vols. ioL 
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penetration of his mental eye been somewhat dolled by his 
ascetic tendency, and bis austere and violent spirit Though 
be made much nse of Origen's researches in his own exe- 
getical iaborsi and translated many of his homilies, Jerome 
was not an extravagant admirer of Origen, and was far from 
adopting the entire Origenistic system. His own destitation 
of a systematic spirit, and lack of interest in specolative think- 
ing, may have contribated, with other causes, to this result 
But Jerome's Mend, the presbyter Brnfinus of Aquileia (f 410),^ 
was an ardent student and admirer of the great Alexandrine 
theologian ; having been for some time an attendant upon 
the lectures of Didymus. From the year 378 and onward, 
be lived the life of an ascetic on Mt Olivet near Jerusalem, 
in intimate intercourse with John bishop of Jerusal^n, an 
equally ardent admirer of Origen. Both of them also stood 
in confidential relations with their neighbor Jerome. Bat 
these wore afterwards disturbed by some Occidentals who 
had come to Palestine, and who, by their vehement attadcB 
upon the orthodoxy of Origen, made Jerome anxious about 
his own orthodoxy in the West In the year 394, Epipba- 
nius, at the invitation of these Occidentals, came to Jerusa- 
lem and demanded the condemnation of Origen. At the 
same time be broke with John, and ordained the brother of 
Jerome as presbyter over the Bethlebemite monks, warning 
them against connection with the church at Jerusalem. Je- 
rome himself now sacrificed his teacher Origen to his own 
reputation for orthodoxy. Thus, there arose a dispute, be- 
tween John and Rufinus on the one side, and Jerome and 
Epiphaniiu on the other, which was with great difficulty 
formally but not really settled in 397, by the efforts of The- 
ophilus bishop of Alexandria. On his return to the West, 
while at Bome and afterwards as presbyter at Aquileia, 
Rufinus undesignedly gave occasion this very year 397 for a 
new outbreak of the differences between tiie parties. In 
order to promote the reputation of Origen in the Latin 



BofinoB'a TVandatioM from the Graek, and lome CommtHiane§ upon 
tbe Old Testunenk, there are extant his Expomtio tynfto/i tqmtoUd and hii Bb- 
toria wcfaiartwg Ubri IL «— 0pp. ed. Yallani, Borne 1745. 
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chmcb, he translated into Latini without Bofficient reason 
for the procedurei the snspected and dangerous work of Ori> 
gen Ilepl apxjSip. At the same timei in order to save the 
orthodoxy of the work} he threw out many of Origen's errone- 
ous speculationsi claiming that they were an addition by 
some heretic of later date ; but still left many offensive pas- 
sages standing, as if he himself approved of them, and for all 
that he had done, justified himself by the example of a cei^ 
tain other admirer of Origen. The Mends of Jerome could 
not mistake the allusion, and now demanded of him that he 
should free himself from this charge of participating in the 
Origenistic heresies. Jerome, after expressing himself in 
moderate terms respecting Origen, issued a literal translation 
of the work of Origen, in proof of Bufinus's unfaithfulness to 
the original. This was followed by a series of controversial 
writings, between him and Bnfinus, in which both of them 
indulged in great violence of expression.^ Anastanus^ bishop 
of Rome 398—402, also cited Bufinus before Us tribunal, at 
the same time condemning Origenism. Yet this controversy 
respecting Origen produced no important or generally ex* 
tended results. 

Of more importance was that other Origenistic controversy 
which, taking start from another side, at length flowed into 
the former and mingled with it The Anthropomorphite and 
Origenistic-mystical monks in Egypt were quarrelling with 
each other. The patriarch Theophilus of Alexandria (386 — 
412), an ambitious and contentious man, had always been 
inclined to the latter, and, in the libellus paschalis (§ 78) for 
399, had so openly attacked the anthropomorphite views, that 
he was able only with great difficulty and by equivocation 
to pacify the excited troops of Anthropomorphites who were 
pouring into Alexandria. This circumstance, together with 
the fear which it awakened, began to effect a change in his 
sentiments ; which was hastened all the more by the personal 



^ Tho most impOTtant writings upon both lidM were: Hieronjiiii Ad Pom^ 
maddum tt Oceanum de emribm Ong»; Bnfioi ApdogUk Kbb,n,; Hieitm. Apol. 
ado, Buf, libb, 27. ; and (in veply to Bnflnne** answer which is not extant) ffieroik 
Betponno «. Apologia libb, 211. 
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hatred which he now came to cherish towards certain of the 
Origenists. At the head of these stood four brothers, the 
so-called tall brethren^ oSeX^l luucpoL^ Dioscurus, Ammofdusy 
Eusebiu$y and EiUhymiuSy pious mystics, the two last of whom 
Theophilas had made stewards {oUovofioi) in his own church, 
and* the first he had made bishop of Hermopolis. But the 
worldly temper of Theophilus soon drove the first two back 
to their solitude in disgust, whither the wrath of the patriarch 
followed them. This wrath, an Alexandrine presbyter Isidore^ 
a friend of the Origenists, had also drawn upon himself; and. 
in order to escape the malicious accusations of his bishop, 
had taken refuge with the Nitrian monks. The deputation 
which these sent to Theophilus, to intercede for Isidore, only 
embittered him the more, and he now united with Epiph- 
anius and Jerome for the condemnation of Origenism. Alex« 
andrine synods in 399 and 400 condemned Origen's doctrines 
and writings, and those Origenistic monks who refused to 
abide by the decision of the synods were banished. Repulsed 
in every place, since Theophilus sent his letters-missive every- 
where, they finally betook themselves in 401 to Constanti- 
nople, hoping to obtain the protection of bishop Chrysostam. 
From this time onward, the opposition of Theophilus to the 
Origenists degenerated into a mere contest with Cbrysostom, 
of whose patriarchal authority he as bishop of Alexandria 
had been jealous from the beginning (§ 88). 

Johny surnamed Chrysostom by an admiring world, was 
born about 347 at Antioch. He received a Ohristian educa- 
tion from his excellent mother Anthusa (§ 73), and was very 
early inducted into classical studies as taught by the Anti- 
ochian school (§ 87), — the shallow clearness of which school, 
he supplemented by the vividness and eloquence of his own 
Christian feeling, and a faithful study of the Scriptures. 
After living six years with the monks at Antioch, during 
which time his Christian experience was deepened and 
strengthened, he was ordained a deacon in that city in 381, 
and a presbyter in 386. Having performed the labors of a 
presbyter at Antioch for nearly twelve years, with great energy 
and much success, he was called to the patriarchate of Con- 
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stantinople in 397, through the influence of EtUrapius} His 
bold, and sometimes almost reckless zeal for Christian tnithi 
and his straight-forward honesty, soon drew upon him the 
hatred of worldly-minded clergymen and monks. Eutropius 
also was soon offended by the fidelity and truthfulness of his 
spiritual adviser ; and, after the fall of this imperial favoritCi 
the resentment of the empress Eudoxia herself was awakened 
by the eaniest rebukes of Chrysostom, for her course of con- 
duct. Just at this moment the Origenistic monks made their 
appearance. Chrysostom received them, but without de* 
daring in their favor, and endeavored to effect a reconciliation 
between the parties. Theophilus refused altogether, forbade 
Chrysostom's interfering with the concerns of another diocesCi 
and spnt deputies to Constantinople with accusations against 
the monks. These latter, on the other hand, presented to 
Eudoxia grave charges against Theophilus, and asked that 
the decision of the question might be assigned to Chrysostom. 
The vacillating empress, happening just at that time to* be 
ui>on good terms with the patriarch, consented, and Theoph- 
ilus was summoned to Constantinople for trial. The exas- 
perated Alexandrine bishop now made use of every artifice, 
— aided by the whole body of those who were dissatisfied 
with Chrysostom's strictness, — to be able to appear at Con- 
stantinople not as the accused party but as the judge. As a 

' ChrytOBtom'a HomUiei, especially npon John, Matthew, Acti, and the Epiitlei 
to the Romani, Cprinthians, and Hebrews, prove him to have been as able an 
exegete as he was preacher. Besides these, there are extant : many other sermons 
and disconrses of Chrysostom, — particularly the 21 Homilies delivered at Antioch 
in 387, after a riot in which the imperial images had been thrown down ; also the 
fragment of a Compendium of the Scriptures (S^ro^if rqf toX. ical liis Koanis Siod^- 
Kns) ; many ABcetical Writings (namely, libb. IL Hcpl icarai^c«rf, npon penance; 
libb. III. TlfAs ro6s woXt/iowras tots r^ fiopdC^of ipaywiraff in deibnce of monachism ; 
libb. ni. Ad Stagirium^ a consolatory tract npon providence written for an afflicted 
friend) ; Letters; and his early bat very excellent work Otpi IcpoM^f, De saeer' 
dotio, — npon the Christian priesthood, its duties, dignity and difficolties. — Opera 
ed. Savilias. Eton. 1612. 8 vols. fol. (Qreek alone); Dncaens and MorelL Paris. 
1609 sqq. 12 vols, fol (Greek and Latin); Montfancon (Benedictine ed.). Paris. 
1718 sqq. 13 vols. fol. For the biography of Chrysostom, see his own Sermons 
and Letters; Falladias (t 420) Dialogos devita et conversatione J. Chrysost; 
Socratis H. E. YI. ; Sozomen. H. E. VIII. ; Theodoret H. £. V. 27 sqq. ; K e - 
ander Der heilige Job. Chiysostomos ; translated by Staple ton. 
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preUminary, he persuaded the venerable Epiphaxiius to come 
to Constantinople in 402, to attend a synod convened at his 
own suggestion with reference to the Origenistic contro* 
versies, — Epiphanins having akeady, in the year 401, held a 
council at Theophilus's earnest suit for the condemnation of 
Origen. Epiphanius appeared, and quickly broke with 
Chrysostom, although the latter showed him sincere respect; 
but soon becoming suspicious of the motives that were 
operating in the mind of the party he was serving, he left the 
synod hastily in displeasure. Meanwhile the enemies of 
Chrysostom had sowed the seeds of a new disagreement 
between him and Eudoxia, •» whose conscience led her to 
regard every word of rebuke uttered by the bishop in his 
sermons as intended for herself, — and she now sided with 
Theophilus. The latter, in 403, came to Cbalcedon opposite 
Constantinople, and, for the purpose of condemning Chrysos- 
tom, assembled at a country seat of the minister Rufinus, ^ 
Bpik, a synod of bishops of the same mind with himself, or 
such as could be influenced (Synodus ad Quercum). Accu- 
sations were received from clergymen whom Chrysostom had 
deposed for their offences, — partly, manifest fictions, partly, 
garbled representations of innocent words and actions, and 
pardy, such as only a Theophilus would regard as objections 
against a bishop (e.g. that Chrysostom neither gave nor 
attended feasts, and hence that he was an enemy to hospi- 
tality, etc.). Chrysostom, surrounded by a number of the 
most distinguished and worthy bishops, calmly awaited at 
Constantinople the action of the synod. As often as the 
Synod summoned him through an imperial legate, the bishops 
at Constantinople protested against the competency of the 
tribunaL Chrysostom, on the contrary, declared his readiness 
to appear before the synod, provided that only three of bis 
declared enemies were withdrawn from the number of his 
judges. This waa refused, and, by a decree of the synod 
confirmed by the imperial court, Chrysostom was excom- 
manicated, deposed, and exiled to Bithynia. But the violent 
tumults of the people, who revered their patriarch, together 
with an earthquake that happened at this time, alarmed the 
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empress. She hastily recalled Chrysostom, in 403^ whose 
retam was like a triumphal march, and who was forced by 
the affection of his people, against his own judgment, to 
bestow the episcopal benediction upon them, before a new 
and regularly called synod could declare the decision of the 
preceding one null and void. Theophilus made use of this 
for new machinationB. Having come to an agreement with 
the Origenistic monks at the last mentioned synod, Theoph* 
ilns had hurried back to Alexandria^ and no longer ventured 
to come again into the vicinity of Constantinople; while 
Chrysostom, on his part, did not cease to petition the em- 
peror to convene a new synod. But though absent, Tbeoph- 
ilus was able to give instructions to his own friends and the 
enemies of Chrysostom at Constantinople. Furthermore, 
the request of Chrysostom for a new synod failed of success, 
because of the anger of Eudoxia, which had been newly 
awakened by the rebuke which tbe patriarch had administered, 
for the interruption of public worship by the festivities con- 
nected with the dedication of a statue of the empress, and by 
an inconsiderate allusion in one of his sermons.^ Chrysostom 
was again sent into exile, in the summer of 404, to Cucusus, 
between Armenia and Cilicia. Under his varied sufferings 
and privations, his Christian greatness of soul now shone 
forth in an iUustrious manner. He still kept up a constiuit 
communication with his flock,* and labored unceasingly for 
the welfare of the church and the spread of Christianity.* In 
the year 407 he was sent into a still severer exile, to the 

^ ChryKMtom, foreaeelDg the coming ttoim, Is reported to haye opened Us 
sermon, on the festiral of John the Baptist, with the words: " Once more Hero- 
diss rages, — once more she demands tiie head of John.** Bocrat. H. E. VL 16 ; 
Sozom. ym. 20. 

' Between Chrysostom's first exile in 40S, and his second in 404, the Tiolent 
treatment which he had receired produced a schism at Constantinople. His flock 
continued tme to their bishop, and, on being driren ftom their ehnrch, continnsd 
to worship in prirate dwellings, and in the fields, — being eren here exposed to 
attacks of riolence. This fidelity continued down to the death of Chrysostom, 
and after. The church refused to acknowledge the bishops that were q>pointed 
to succeed Chrysostom, and bore the name of Johamntet, 

' To encourage and console his friends in Constantinople, he wrote his tract: 
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wretched city Pityas on the Black Sea ; but the weaiisome- 
ness of the journey was too much for him. For three months 
he had wandered up and down with two soldiers. He ^iras 
exhausted. Near the city Comanum in Pontns, in a martyr^s 
chapel, he felt that death was near at hand. He put on a 
white garment, partook of the sacrament with serene joy, and 
died, Sept 14th, with the watch-word of his whole life upon 
his lips : Jo^ r^ de^ vdtnwv hfexeu. In Tain had Lmocent X, 
bishop of Borne, interceded for him. A separation between 
the Roman and Greek churches was the temporary conse- 
quence of the injustice done to this venerated man ; until 
thirty years afterwards, in the reign of Theodosius H., bis 
bones were brought back in triumph to Constantinople. Full 
honor was now done to his memory in the Greek church, and 
the Johannites returned into ite communion. 

Amidst these attacks upon Chrysostom, the properly Ori- 
genistic controversies were forgotten, and it was not until the 
middle of the 6th century that they incidentally broke out 
anew during the Monophysite controversy, to be settled ad- 
versely to Origen (See § 90).^ 

^ During these Origenittie coDtroyenies, though not directly affected by them, 
lived SjfneBwi of Cyrene, towards the dose of the 4th and the begintiing of the 
5th oentniy. Until past middle life, he had been a thonghtfiil and highly 
esteemed pagan, whose contemplatiTe spirit was mnch attracted to Platonism. 
In the year 409 or 410 he was nnanimonsly chosen bishop of Ptolemais, although 
he was married, and perhaps as yet nnbaptiaed. He did not conceal the fact that 
his yiewa on many points, — especially respecting the pre-existence of the homaa 
sonl, the end of the world, and the resorrection of the body, — were differmt firom 
the chnrch doctrine. Bat the clergy commended him to the teachings of the 
Holy Spirit; and although his doctrines were the same which Theophilos of 
Alexandria had condemned as OrigenisUc, yet the Alexandrine bishop confiimed 
the election. Synesios died about 431. The most important of his writings are; 
Libb. 11. Hf^ vpopoUa; Dion (npon the relation of scientific cnltare to the imme- 
diate intnition of divine things) ; lib. I. Tltpi imnrvUnf (an InTestigation of the 
Platonic ideas); 10 JQ^fmnt; Hcpl /BoiriXctar (a politico-religions address to the 
emperor Arcadina) ; and 156 Laten^ 0pp. ed. Petayins, Par* 1612. Oomp. 
ClansenDe Synesio philosopho. 
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TILL THE NESTORIAN CONTBOVEESY. 

Similar to 'the Arian controversy, but more subtle and dis- 
tracting, was the controversy concerning 7%e personal tmion 
of the two naiures in Christ. The union of the deity and the 
humanity of Jesus, without mixture and without division, 
into one theanthropic Person, gives character to the entire 
work of Christ as a Redeemer ; &md it was a doctrine sub- 
stantially asserted in the church from the first, in opposition 
to deviations upon both sides. In the preceding period Ter^ 
tullian, and particularly Origen^ had maintained it in oppo- 
sition to the Docetae and other GnosticS| who denied the 
existence of a real human body, and to some extent also of a 
true human soul, in Christ ; in opposition to the Patripas- 
^ sians, who denied the existence of a true human soul in his 
Person ; in opposition to the Ebionites, who denied the exist- 
ence in Christ of a divine nature, and, particularly, in oppo- 
sition to the Samosatenians, who asserted only a divine 
inspiration of the man Jesus, by the power of God; and, 

^ TertuUian (Adr. Prax. c. 27, et alia) aignea, that opon the scheme of the 
Patripasiians, — who, in order to prore the identity of deity in ChriAt with the 
Father's deity, were wont to regard the incarnation of God as merely the assump- 
tion of a human body only, — neither true deity nor true humanity could be 
attributed to Christ. He asserts that the deity and the humanity in Jesus has, 
each, its own peculiar attributes ; and that there is a ** duplex status, non confnsusi 
sed conjunctus in una persona." Origm discriminates still more sharply, — in 
affirming that the human soul in Christ is the natural and adapted organ of the 
Logos, just as the human body is the organ of the human soul, in an ordinary 
man. It is the highest end of the finite soul in the complex person of Christ, to 
surrender itself wholly to the Logos as its organ. This, the soul of a common 
man does only momentarily; but the soul in Jesus, with which the Logos united 
itself, did it continually,— not merely in jcouwWa but in iwdicpafftst and for the 
purpose of mediatorship between the Logos and all other souls. T. XIX. 5, in 
Job.; De princ II. 6; IV. 31 ; Con. Cels. VL 47. 

44 
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lastly, in opposition to a party of Gnostics who denied the 
real and true union of both natures in his Person. At the 
same time, as these early fathers sought only to hold the 
doctrine in its more general form, and avoided nicer defini- 
tions, something was still wanting in order to a complete 
scientific statement of it Even if both deity and humanity, 
and a certain union of both, were conceded to Christ's Per- 
son, still, two extremes were possible, neither of which was 
the revealed and exact truth. The union might be either too 
lax, or too strict. On the one hand, by asserting the existence 
of both natures in independent separation firom each other, 
and forbidding the transfer of the predicates of both to the 
one Person, the true and real unity of the Personage was 
denied, — there being in reality two persons, a divine and a 
human, standing side by side, whereby the theanthropic char- 
acter of Christ was lost, and even his pure and simple deity 
also. On the other hand, the union of the two natures might 
be so represented as to fuse them into a unique third nature, 
to which neither the attributes of deity nor of humanity be- 
long, — a method which would, indeed, save the complexity 
of character, but would destroy both the strict deity and the 
strict humanity of Christ's complex Person. 

In this period, the doctrine of the Person of Christ first 
came into discussion during the Arian controversies. The 
Arians^ — whose interest it was to make those passages of 
scripture which speak of a rational human nature in Christ 
prove a species of secondary divinity in him, — following in 
the track of those errorists who had been combatted by Ter- 
tullian and Origen, denied the existence of a true human 
soul in Jesus, and held that the Logos had united itself with 
a human body only. Against this Arian view, the church 
fathers now defended the doctrine of the real and proper 
humanity of Christ, in union with his deity; while, on the 
other hand, they asserted a real and proper deity of Christ in 
union with his humanity, in opposition to the view of ilfor- 
cellus of Ancyra^ and the Samosatenian Fhoixn%$ who hekl 

* According to Mareellos, the divine Logos merely dwelt in.the human nytore 
of Christ in a SabeUiaa mode; so that the entire oonsdonsness and penonalitj 
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to merely a divine inflaence upon the man Jesus (comp. 
§ 84);* A new controversy was occasioned by the acute 
and learned defender of .the Nicene council, ApoUinaris the 
younger, bishop of Laodicea (f 382) ;s who, in prder to 
explain the nature of the union of the two natures, adopted 
the current division of human nature into three parts, — 
a&p^ '^pvxh 0X0709 (the vital principle), and '^^vxjff XoyuLfj 
{voOf; or Trveu/ia), — and affirmed that the divine Logos itself, 
the vovf; ^eio^, took the place of the y^vxtf X(yfua/j, Against 
Apollinaris therefore, as well as against the Arians whose 
theory he merely refined and perfected, the church was once 
more compelled to assert the union with deity, of a humanity 
that was perfect and complete in respect to body, soul, and 
spirit.^ 

From this time onward, were gradually formed, within the 
general limits of the Catholic church, two diverging ten- 
dencies, in respect to the doctrine of the union of deity and 
humanity in Christ, according as the theologians sought to 
avoid the Photinian, or the ApoUinariano-Arian extreme. 
In and by the conflict of these two, there resulted, in process 
of time, a middle third, which, though standing far nearer to 

of Christ was onlj a particalar modification of the dirine Logos-power, and 
ceased altogether, when the iw4py9m Bpamidi rov ?Jyo» was again absorbed into 
the Qoirersal ip4py€M rov dfov. 

1 The Arian and Photinian theories wefe now the two opposite errors respect- 
ing the Person of Christ, — the former confounding the divine and the human in 
Christ, and, at the same time, not acknowledging the humanity in its distinctness -, 
the latter acknowledging, indeed, the complete humanity, but not holding to a 
union of deity and humanity. The pure dinrch doctrine, as it was expressed by 
AtkamuiuB in the Alexandrine synod of 86S, held the central position between 
these two extremes, yet upon such a breadth of base as not to hinder a more 
complete construction in the future. 

' Fragments of the Epistles of Apollinaris, and of his two treatises Ht^ vlcrtmSi 
and Av^ci^if w§p\ rris Mar <rafMr^c«f, are to be found in Gallandi Bibl. pair. 
T. XII. p. 706 ; also in Theodoret. Haer. fabb. lY. 8, 9. Comp. Theodoret Hist. 
Eccl. V. 3—9 ; Socrat Hist. Ecd. 11. 46 ; 8010m. V. 18 ; VI. 25. 

' This was done by Athcmatiut, Contra Apollinarium (i 85) : by Gregovy Nffaaa^ 
— 'Ayri/t^uc^f Tphs rik 'AtoAim^ov, in Gallandi Bibl. patr. VI. p. 517,— who 
conceires of the union of the deity and humanity as a v^pw^s tttn^ cihru» (there 
are two natures th Ir irvp9pafiovm)t and, in opposition to Photinianism and Apol- 
linarianism, would designate the Virgin Msjy as not merely Ayi9yMnror<{icot but 
bwr6Kos\ and also by the council of Constantinople 881 (Can. 7). 
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one than to the other, became general and authoritative 
within the charch. On the one side, the contemplative 
Alexandrine Church was chiefly concerned to hold fast and 
firm the inseparable thoroughness of the union of the two 
natures ; i emphasizing the ineffable, the &f)arovy in this blend- 
ing of deity and humanity, and not hesitating, — in accord- 
ance with the principle that to the God-man, both deity and 
humanity equally belong,^ — to transfer the predicates of the 
divine nature to the human, and vice versa.* This was 
a tendency, it is obvious to remark, exceedingly liable to 
extravagance or positive error in its phraseology and modes 
of statement On the other side, the AnHochian Church 
strove to make clear to the understanding the union of the 
two natures; they were anxiously careful to separate the 
divine from the human,* would concede only a hmnrv; xar 
eifSofclav, xarit xoptv, ica^^ vuAeatav,^ and avoided the mutual 
transfer of predicates as leading to a mixture and confusion 
of the natures. The head and representative of this school, 
during this period (cx)mp. § 60, 70, 81), was Hieodorus 
(t 429) bishop of Mopsuestia in Syria,^ — a man distin- 

^ Its symbol was : c7s Xptarht in 8vo«r ^(w9m¥ i^piffrwf , hct^wotfrnf^ hff4irm% 

' The diTino and hnman natures were, indeed, to be distingnisbed in abstracco ; 
bnt in ooncreto, in the Person of Christ, neither nature should be considered by 
itself, otherwise, no tme union, — no Immtis ^wrucii in distinction from Sma-ii 
ffX^ff^i — could obtain. 

' Hence the phrase: **the Logos was crucified;'* and the epithet ^ i^cor^icof 
applied to BCaiy by Didymus. Previons to this, Clemens Alex. (Frotrept. p. 66) 
had said : ir/ortuiror, KydpoMrC) hf^pAw^ jrol i^y, r^ ind6irn ical wpointwovfiw^ dt^ 
and Tatian. C. Graec 18 : 6 vcvojMt Ms. Cyril remarks : ^ rov Kvplov vdp^ 
4vruf iSia roS dcoS kSyov^ but guards immediately by the negative, — obx Mpov 
rwhs wap* tdnotf, 

* They emphasized, in the iMHrif, the iurvyxfrcts and Arp^rrcis, instead of the 
iuppdtrros. 

* Diodonu bishop of Tarsus, who belonged to this school, in the most decided 
manner opposed the transfer of predicates, and, in opposition to Apollinarianism 
particularly, compared the union of deity with humanity in Christ with the 
peculiar relation in which God has stood to other favored men, by will and grace 
(%¥wni Kcer* c^ic/ay etc.), and taught that there was a progressive revelation of 
the divine in Jesus; parallel to the ordinai7 progressive development of human 
nature. 

' Of the important Biblical Commentaries of Theodore of MojmtettiOy as well 
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gnished not merely for his adherence to a strictly grammatico- 
historical exegesis of Scripture, but also for his scientific 
spirit. This latter sometimes carried him to the yerge of 
rationalism ; ^ while at the same time it was stimulated by 
the conflict which the Antiochian school was compelled to 
wage with the remnants of Gnostics, Manichaeans, and 
Apollinarians. Such being the character of the two parties, 
it was natural that the Antiochians, especially in case of 
rash or inaccurate statements on the part of the Alexandrines, 
should charge them with mixing and fusing the divine and 
human in Christ into a third single nature, whereby both the 
pure deity and the pure humanity were alike Jost;^ while, 
on the other hand, the Alexandrines with yet more reason 
would see in the theory of the Antiochians the still greater 
danger of separating the two natures of Christ, and forming 
two persons out of the deity and humanity, — thereby un- 
clothing the latter of the dignity it derives from a true union 
with the former, and destroying the theanlhropic character of 

as of his Dogmatic Writings {De ineamationef Contra Ewumium, Contra Magiam 
Pen^ Qmtra drfentorta peooati origitiaUa^ Interprdatio fidd Nieaenae), only frag^ 
ments remain ; with the exception of his Commentarj npon the twelre Minor 
Fkophets, which has been edited in part by Wegnem, BeroL 1834. Theodore 
was rerered by the Eastern chnrch, and particularly by the Nestorian portion of 
it, as the " Inteipreter." His somewhat rash criticism of the N. T. Canon, and 
of the Messianic psalms, ^ of which he acknowledged bnt fonr, — together with 
a somewhat lax view of inspiration, elicited many attacks npon lum in his own 
day, and brought npon the Antiochian school a suspicion which was reliered in 
part only by the Christian grarity and judgment of a Chryaottom and Theodorit 
(^ 86, 88). Compare FritsscheDe Theodori MopsTestensi vita et scriptis. 

> It is noticeable that the exegetico-grammatical school of Antioch, as well as 
the allegorising Alexandrine, adopted and maintained the doctrine of restoration. 
In respect to the latitudinarian peculiarities of the historically important system 
of Theodore, see \ 92. 

' This charge is not to be regarded as in erery instance well-founded, and that 
too eyen when some of the ante-Chalcedonic Alexandrines speak of only one nature 
in Christ ; for, as before the Nioene council the distinction between imiarofftt and 
oMa was ill-defined and fluctuating, though then and afterwards earnestly insisted 
upon, BO, prerious to the council of Chalcedon the distinction between *' nature " 
and " person " was undetermined and Tague, although the conceptions themselres 
were firmly grasped. Aihanasiuij e. g., employs the following phraseology: 'O^io- 
Kaywiup ob 960 f6<rtu rhv Ira dt^, fdoM irpovKinnrr^v acal fiiaof kwpo^KOmrrov * iXXh 
fdaif ^^ly Tov ^ov K6ycv ffwapttmyAnpf «ral wpovicww/iitniip furiL rijs ^apichs o^ov 
fAnf vpovKwiiatu De incamatione Verbi, Mansi IV. 689. 
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the Redeemer.^ Both of these tendencies might, perbap6» 
have been harmonized, and should have been. Bnt both 
parties, from the very first, went into the Nestorian contro: 
versy not only in doctrinal antagonism to each other, bat 
also, — what was worst of all, —with more or less of earthly 
passion. 



§ 88. 



THE NESTORIAN CONTBOYEBSY. 

Acti of the Gtoncas of Ephestti and Chalcedon ; inManti T. lY.V.VII. 
L! be rati Brerariam cantae Neetorianomm et Eatjehiaiioniiii ; inManai T. 
IX. Socrates HifltEcclei. Vn.S9 aq. Eyagrins Hiit Bodes. L? aq. 
WalchEetserhistorieV— YIIL B a n r Dreieinigkeitslehre I. 698 sq. Dor- 
ner Person Christi II. 1.24 sq. Neander Chnrch EBstoiy IL 446— 5S4. 

The Nestorian controversy broke out in the East a ffw 
years after it had been opened by a prelnde in the West 
LeporiuSj a monk and presbyter of Southern Gaul, and 
adopting Pelagian views,* had attacked the doctrine of the 
transfer of the predicates of the human to the divine, and 
had been excommunicated ; but was afterwards brought to 
see his error and renounce it, by Augustine (in 426). 

For some time, the rising power of the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople had awakened the jealousy of the Alexandrine 
patriarch (§ 86). The patriarchate of Alexandria, after the 
death of Theophilus^ had passed, in 412, into the hands of his 
nephew Cyril (f 444), — a man zealous for the orthodox 
doctrine of the church, but not free from worldly ambition 
and violent passions.' During his administration, Nestorius^ 

' In defining this Imp^it of deity and hnmanltj in the Person of Christi OttII 
of Alexandria remailcs : 'O riis Mtrmt Kiyos ovk hyimi fiJh d^r Siafo^ r^t 

* Cassian. De in ca m a t ione Christi L 4; Gennadios De vir. ill c'59. 

' Of his writings, — besides the work against Julian f 64, — there are extant: 
Adv, Natorium Ubb. F.; a woilc Kor^ 'AyAyMirofMp^fiy ; De TVimiaU diakgg. Ubb, 
riL ; upon " Ptwfer in spirit and in truth ; " AmtUer; seTeral allegorising Btbtiad 
Commeniariei ; and 61 EpMhe, 0pp. ed. Anbert. Buis, 16SS. 7 vols. fol. 
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an Antiochian monk and presbyter, a pupil of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, became patriarch of Constantinople in 428. 
Anastasiusy a presbyter whom Nestorius brought with him 
from Antiocbi took offence at the frequent use at Constan- 
tinople of the epithet tj ^coroico^ applied to Mary, and spoke 
against it in public and with inconsiderate vehemence. This 
was the more offensive at Constantinople, because it was 
regarded as an attack upon the dignity of the Virgin Mother, 
and because the opposite doctrine had been zealously preached 
there by a resident presbyter Proclus, Soon Anastasius 
passed for one who denied the divine nature of Christ. 
Nestorius, instead of composing the difference between the 
parties, sided actively with his presbyter,^ and occasioned 
similar charges of Photinianism and Samosatenianism against 
himself.' Cyril of Alexandria now began to mingle in the 
strife, taking sides in favor of the term ^eoroteo^. After an 
epistolary controversy between himself and Nestorius, he 
addressed the emperor a treatise ilepl rfj^ op^iij^ irlar€c»^. 
Cyril and Nestorius now sent, each, a statement of the case 
to Coelestinus bishop of Rome. That of Nestorius was 
written in Greek only, with which the Roman bishop was 
unacquainted. The doctrine of the Roman church, at that 
time certainly, did not harmonize with that of Nestorius, — 
and neither did it in all particulars with that of Cyril, — and 
in the year 430, a synod at Rome condemned the doctrine of 
Nestorius, and excommunicated Nestorius liimself in case 
he did not recant within ten days ; committing, at the same 
time, the execution of the decision to Cyril. In vain did the 
patriarch John of Antiocb, in the name of his colleagues, 
entreat Nestorius to commence no new strife on account of 
a word which it was possible to employ in a correct sense, 
as he himself conceded. Nestorius excused himself as well 



^ The sennons {6fuXim) which he preached at that time, and of which Greek 
fragmeiiti remain (Bfiansi IV., 1197), have been praierred in a Latin yenion by 
his contemporary and opponent Mereator. 

' Nettoriiu, Bomewhat later in the controyenj, granted that the expreision 
dfOT^t Kark irapxa was perhaps allowable; bat affirmed that the term 
XpitfTor^of was the more aecnnite one. Nestor. Ep. 8 ad Ooelestinom. 
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as he coald, but persisted in his previous coarse ; and now 
his own polemic zeal and passionate imprudence brought 
Cyril himself into conflict with the Syrian bishops, by a 
measure of bis own, which changed Ijie controversy from 
the personal form it had previousy assumed, into a de- 
cided conflict between the Alexandrine and the Antiochian 
systems. Cyril drew up twelve formulae of recantation, 
ava%€fiaTurfiol (in Mansi T. IV. p. 1067 sq.), which, in the 
name of a synod at Alexandria in 430, were prescribed to 
Nestorius for adoption, and in which, urging the Alexandrine 
doctrine into a one-sided extreme, and into the sharpest 
contrariety to the Antiochian, he conceded the distinction of 
natures in Christ in abstractOj but denied it whoUy in con- 
creio? In this, the Syrian bishops saw a direct attack upon 
the doctrine of their church, and a manifest proclivity to a 
detestable Monophysitism ; and now, not only' Nestorias 
drew up twelve violent counter anathemas, but several other 
bishops of the Antiochian school, — particularly Theodoret 
(f 457) bishop of Cyrus on the Euphrates,^ in his ^Avarponr^, 
-—wrote replies in opposition. For the settlement of the con- 
troversy, the emperor Theodosius IL called the third oecur 
menical council^ at EphesiAS, in 431. In spite of the earnest 
entreaties of his well-disposed friends, and peurticularly of the 
abbot Isidore of Pelusium,3 Cyril determined by a bold 

1 After the incantation of the 8on of God, the diatinction of two natnies no 
longer existed. 

' Of the writings of this excellent bishop and able exegete, there are extant : 
Ckmmentariet on the 0. T^ and the Panline Epistles ; Hittaria EcdeskuUca libb, V, ; 
Saereticorum fibular, libb. V. {Alperunis KoKoiufdlea hrtrofxiif — an accoant of then 
existing heresies, including Nestorianism) ; ^iX^of loropia sc Eistoria rtligioaa 
(on the life of distingnished monks) ; the Apologetic work mentioned in 4 64, and 
181 Epiakiae; n4vT9 >Jyoi wtpi itw^pvrficwf (against Cjril and his oonise at 
Ephesns) ; 'Zptaftffrfis (an important work addressed to the emperor in defence of 
the Antiochian view of the Person of Christ) ; A^i wtpH TporoUa (a theodicy in 
10 books) \ Tltpl TQf dtias kcH ayUu aydviis (defending the yeneration of martyrs) • 
Dialogues respecting the Trinity. 0pp. ed. Sirmond. Par. 1642. 4 toU. fol; and 
8chaUe et Noesselt. Hal. 1769. 10 yols., with Baneri Glossariom Theodoretenm. 
Respecting his life and writings, see Gamerii Dissertationes, and the last Tolnme 
of the Halle edition. 

' Isidore of Pelnsinm (d. about 440), a model of cloister yirtne, originally 
belonging to Alexandria, bnt through the influence of Chzysostom farorably 
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movement to use the council as the instrument of his own 
designs. Before the arrival of John and most of the bishops 
connected with the Antiochian diocese, who had been provi- 
dentially delayed, he opened the council in connection with 
Memnon bishop of Ephesus, notwithstanding the protestation 
of Nestorius and his friends, and in one day condemned 
the doctrine of Nestorius, deposed and excommunicated him, 
and set forth the substance of the twelve Anathemas as the 
normal faith of the church. Displeased at this, the Syrian 
and other Oriental bishops, who had now arrived, held a 
council of their own, in which they annulled the decisions 
of the first council, declared Cyril's doctrine heretical, and 
deposed and excommunicated both him and Memnon. On 
the other hand, the Roman legates recognized the first council 
as the legitimate and true one. Nevertheless, the schism 
between the two portions of what was intended to be one 
general couneil continued. The emperor desired to remove 
the scandal of such an oecumenical council, by a new inves- 
tigation ; but Nestorius, aware of the preponderating influ- 
ence of the party of Cyril at court and among the monks, 
petitioned the emperor for leave to retire into his former 
cloister. John, and the Oriental bishops who sided with him, 
now continually urged the emperor to legitimate the decrees 
of their. council. The emperor caused deputies from both 
parties to appear before him, at Chalcedon; but on their 
dismissal in 432 everything remained in statu quo, — Nesto- 
rius deposed, and that too irrevocably, Cyril and Memnon in 
honor, and the adherents of the Alexandrine and Antiochian 
systems in ^still more violent antagonism with each other. 
Both parties, as well as the emperor, saw the evil of this 
state of things, and all now began earnestly to desire and 
strive for peace. Cyril, perhaps conscious of his former haste 
in drawing up his doctrinal statement, sacrificed, at least for 



inclined towards the Antiochian school, has left a collection of over 2000 Letiers^ 
of great yalne for the history of morals and exegesis. Thej also indicate a tole- 
rant and broad. scientific spirit, and at the same time a bold temper towards civil 
and ecclesiastical anthoritj. Epp. libb. IV., edited at Paris 1638 ; Venice 1745 
Comp. NiemeyerDe Isidori Feins, vita, scriptis, et doctrina. 
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the moment and in part, the doctrinal interest to the personal, 
while John sacrificed the personal interest to the doctrinal. 
John ratified the verdict against Nestorius, and Cyril sub- 
scribed, in 433, a confession of faith very similar to that 
drawn np at Ephesus by Theodoret in justification of the 
Antiochian party, — a symbol in its main points Antiochian 
in doctrine, and not consistent with the strict Alexandrine 
system, without some torturing.^ The Alexandrine bishop, 
however, was not required to formally retract bis own twelve 
Anathemas. A formal union of this sort, while the real doc- 
trinal divergences continued, naturally did not meet with the 
approval of all, and contained the tinder for a new and later 
controversy. Zealous Alexandrines, as well as zealous Anti- 
ochians, saw in it only the betrayal of the truth ; while up- 
right and influential Syrian bishops, like Theodoret^ Alexander 
of Hierapolis, and Meletius of Mopsuestia, could not acquiesce 
in the apparently unjust judgment respecting Nestorius. 
Under the pressure of the imperial command, and the requisi- 
tion of his patriarch John of Antioch, Theodoret finally yielded 
for the sake of his church ; especially as he was not compelled 
to subscribe to the condemnation of Nestorius. Meletius 
and Alexander were deposed and banished. The contest 
was now ended for the present, and Nestorius was entirely 
at the mercy of his bitter enemies at court, who never forgot 
the earnest rebukes contained in his sermons. After spend- 
ing four years in a cloister he was banished to one of the 
Egyptian oases, where even the barbarians showed compas- 
sion to him. He was afterwards dragged about from one 
place of exile to another, in Thebais, until, in wretchedness 
and poverty, he died about 440. His writings were burnt by 
the emperor's orders, and only some of his sermons and letters 
are extant 

It is natural, after this survey of the Nestorian controversy, ' 

^ The articles of agreement drawn ap by John of Antioch specified : that Christ, 
as to his Godhead was of eqaal essence with the Father, and as to his hnmamty 
of eqnal essence with mankind ; that on account of 4he onion of ^ both natures,— 
which union was to be carefully distinguished from confusion or mixture, — one 
Christ was to be confessed, in reference to whom Maiy might be called ^wUm* 
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to cast a glance back upon the two principal persons con- 
cerned in it. It is undeniably evident that great injustice 
was done to Nestorius personally. But, on the other hand, 
he was (logically) not free from material error ; for his lax 
view of the union of the two natures in Christ, leading him 
to refuse the attribution of both classes of attributes to the 
resultant unity, would certainly destroy the true theanthropic 
personality of Christ, so that Christ would be only a mere 
man who stood in a certain peculiar, although very near, 
connection with God. And neither was Cyril wholly free 
from doctrinal error ; while his temper was often passionate 
and unchristian in a high degree. He indeed defended 
strongly the doctrine of the God-man; but he was not suffi- 
ciently careful to guard against being understood to deny the 
permanent and continued existence of the two distinct na- 
tures in the one theanthropic Person, — an error which was 
also committed by the oecumenical council at Ephesus in 
that first sitting, and which it was reserved for the council of 
Chalcedon (§ 89) afterwards to avoid, in the full and formal 
statement of the pure doctrine. Nevertheless, the error on 
the side of Cyril was more formal than material ; while on 
the side of Nestorius it was more material than formal. 

Yet the memory of the so severely persecuted Nestorius 
continued to be dear, century after century, to a great body 
of Christians outside of the Roman empire. During the 
Nestorlan controversy, there were laboring in the Theological 
School at Edessa (§ 70), where ChrTstian teachers and preach- 
ers were trained for the church in Persia, two decided and 
zealous adherents of the Antiochian system : the presbyter 
IbaSy afterwards bishop of Edessa (436 — 457), and Thotnas 
Barsumas, Both were violently persecuted by Rabulas^ 
bishop of Edessa, who, at a synod, passed sentence of con- 
demnation not only upon the Nestorians, but also upon 
Diodorus of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsuestia. Ibas gave 
an account of this arbitrary procedure in a letter to the Per- 
sian bishop Maris of Hardaschir. This bishop had already 
contributed to the spread of Nestorianism in the Persian 
church, by translating into Syriac, the language used by the 
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Persian Christians, various writings of Diodoms and Theo- 
dore. Nestorianism was still further strengthened in Persia, 
by the flight of Barsumas thither, and his appointment as 
bishop of Nisibis (435 — 489), and by the favor shown, from 
political considerations, to the Nestorian church by the Per- 
sian kings, who desired to widen still further the separation 
between the Persian and the Roman Christians. At length, 
at a synod in 499, the entire Persian Church declared for the 
Nestorian doctrine, and received from Babaeus (496) the 
bishop of Seleucia and Ctesiphon (its supreme bishop, CaiJuh 
licuSf or Jazelich)^ a more definite creed-statement, and a con- 
stitution which permitted the marriage of bishops and pres- 
byters, and was specially adapted to promote schools and 
education. They were called Nestorians by their opponents ; 
though calling themselves Qialdaean- Christians, from their 
use of the Chaldee-Syriac language, and, in East India, 
Thomas- Christians, from one of their first teachers. Mar 
Thomas, or perhaps from the Apostle Thomas himself.^ 



§ 89. 



EUTYCmAN CONTROVERSY. 

Anthoritiot cited in 4 88. Q e 1 a s i i I . Brevicaliu HUtoriae Eatjchianistarom 
(in Mansi, T. YIL p. 1060 sq.). tieonttns Bysantins (aboat 600) Contra 
Entychianos et Nestorianos (in Gallandl Bibl. Patr. T. XII. p. 658 sq.). 8 al i g 
De Eatychianismo ante Entychem. Neander Chnrch Histoiy 11. 504 sq. 
D o r n e r Person Christi II, 1. 103 sq. B a n r Dreieinigkeitslehre L 778 sq. 

The mode in which the Nestorian controversy had been 
settled by no means removed or harmonized the internal an- 
tagonisms between the two parties. In Egypt, there was 

1 In modem times, the name Cbaldaean-Cbristians has been giren to those 
Nestorians who have united with the Roman Church. For information respecting 
the Nestorian Chnrch see: Assemani Bibliotheca Orientalis, T. IIL P. a, 
p. 79(De Syris NestorianU); Ritter Geographie ,Bd. Y.; Perkins Resi- 
dence among the Nestorians. 
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still as eager an endeavor as ever to obtain universal validity 
for the Alexandrine statements concerning the Person of 
Christ, in roughest opposition to the Antiochian doctrine, 
which was declared to be Nestorianism ; while the Syrian 
theologians, on the other hand, strongly supported by the 
recent confession of faith signed by Cyril, charged mono- 
physitism upon the Egyptian doctrine, and vehemently 
opposed it. The need of some positive dogmatic statement 
of the doctrine of the Person of Christ was felt more and 
more widely, since the general council at Ephesus had yielded 
only a negative result for the church as a whole. But the 
true and pure expansion of the revealed truth was again 
hindered, for a time, by the worldly mind of an Alexandrine 
patriarch. Cyril ^as succeeded, in 444, by Dioscurus (444— 
451), — a man much more passionate and violent than him- 
self even, whose zeal for orthodoxy was vitiated still more 
than was Cyril's by the peculiarities of personal character, 
and who, perhaps, from the very moment of entering upon 
his office, aimed to bring about a new outbreak of the con- 
troversy, or rather a new attack upon the Constantinopolitan 
patriarchate. The occasion for this was afforded by Eutyches^ 
an aged archimandrite at Constantinople, an honest, plain 
and strict anti-Nestorian adherent of the Alexandrine system, 
who, probably while conceding a distinction of natures in 
abstracto and denying it in concreto, expressed himself in 
such a manner as to imply that Christ possessed two natures 
before the incarnation, but that after this event there was 
only one,i — since in and by the incarnating act the human 
was entirely absorbed and transmuted into the divine, and 
there was then but a single nature. In connection with this, 
he denied, in phraseology which had a suspicious sound, the 
consubstantiality of Christ's body with the bodies of men 
generally.' A complaint was brought against him, by Euse* 
bias bishop of Dorylaeum, before a synod held at Constanti- 

tV ^vu»9w fday ^vaiy SftaKoyA (iiansi VI. 741 sq.). 

' Ob rh a&fM rou Kvplov ko) ^ou iifutF dfnoo^ioy iifuy^ r^ir 8^ aytoM Topl^iyop 
AfioKoyw thai iffuy SfioaCfftop It. r. X. (Manai YI. 741 sq.). 
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nople in 448 under the presidency of the patriarch Flavian^ 
and as he refused to retract his position he was deposed and 
excom municated. Eutyches found, however, powerful friends 
at court, particularly the minister CkrpsaphitiSy Flavian's bitter 
opposer, and even the empress Efudocia herself; while Dios- 
curus stood ready to assist him at any moment A new 
council, pretending to be a general one, but from which 
bishops of the Antiochian school were excluded, met at 
Ephesus in 449, to settle the difficulty. Though its decisions 
in doctrinal respects were not so reprehensible, its mode of 
procedure was so in the highest degree. The council was 
the blind tool of the passion and unheard*of violence of Dios- 
curus, and of an excited rabble ; and hence, after 451, was 
designated as the Robber-synod, avvo^ XrjarpiKij. This 
synod did not, indeed, venture to lay down a counter state- 
ment to the Antiochian doctrine in the rough monophysite 
Eutychian manner, but, under the pretext that nothing new 
must be added to the decisions of the Nicene council, did not 
hesitate to brand as Nestorianism everything which contra- 
dieted the Egyptian dogmatism, and to depose and banish 
Flavian, Theodoret, and other excellent bishops. In this 
momentary triumph of a manifestly growing monophysitism, 
no resource was left to the oppressed party but to appeal to 
the powerful Roman bishop Leo the Great. He had already, 
in the beginning of the controversy, in an Epistola ad FTavi" 
anum (Ep. 28, Leon. Opera), declared against Eutychianism, 
and had endeavored, with remarkable acuteness, to conciliate 
and harmonize in a higher unity the antagonistic positions 
of Eutychianism or Monophysitism, and Nestorianism, — 
maintaining the doctrine of two natures in Christ, each dis- 
tinct and having its distinctive attributes, and both acting in 
the unity of a single personality.* This letter, Leo's legate 

1 A 80-calIed tr6yodos ivSfinovo-et, composed of bishops who happened to be in 
Constantiaople at the time. 

' " Salra proprietate utriasque natarao et sabstantiae et in onarn coeiuito per^ 
sonam, . . in integra veri hominis perfectaqne natnra verns natos est Beiu, 
totns in suis, totns in nostris, . . hamana angens, dirina non minnens. . . 
Tenet enim sine defecta proprietatem suam ntraqae natnra. . . Af^t ntraqne 
forma cam alterins commnnione qnod proprinm est, Yerbo scilicet operante qno4 
Yerbi est, et came ezseqaente qnod camia est.** 
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sought to have read to the synod, as the norm for the doc- 
trinal statement to be made ; but by the artifice of Dioscorus 
the letter was not read, and Leo merely received, at a later 
day, an appeal from Flavian to a new and regular council. 
Leo continually urged the convening of such a council, but 
in vain, until in 450 the death of Theodosius II. and the 
accession of Pukheria and Marcianus to the throne altered 
the whole condition of affairs. In the year 451 the fourth 
oecumenical council assembled at Chalcedony for the union of 
parties, and the removal of manifold distractions in the Ori- 
ental church, and put an end to the machinations of Dios- 
curus. The first draft of a formula of agreement presented 
to the council, — which defined that Christ exists ojf two na- 
tures (a statement granted by the Monophysites), and involved 
only a distinction of natures in abstracto but not in concreto, 
— was very acceptable to the Monophysite party ; but the 
Roman deputies and the Syrian bishops protested against it. 
In making a new draft, Leo^s letter served as the guide and 
rule of statement It was authoritatively laid down, that 
" the one Son of God, Christ, is perfectly and truly God, and 
also perfectly and truly man, in respect to his Godhead of 
equal essence with the Father, in respect to his humanity of 
equal essence with us, like ourselves in all respects, sin ex- 
cepted, and that this one Christy the Son of God, the Lord, 
the Only-begotten, God, the Word, from eternity begotten 
of the Father as to his Godhead, born in time as to his 
humanity of Mary, the Virgin and Mother of God {ix MapLK 
rfy; 'rrap^hfov r^ ^eorotcov), exists (is known) as one Person 
IN two ndures^ which are united with each other oovy^^o)? 
and arpenTfD^, indeed, but also aZuupkrm and a'}((opl(TToy; ; " ' 
and, accordingly, Eutychianism (the mixture and confusion 
of deity and humanity in one nature), as well as Nestorianism 



^ h Ho ^{fffwty. The reading U Kn ^w¥ in Qreek mmnnscripU, for which 
all the Latin anthorities read in dnabne natoris, is manifestly a false one (See 
Mansi T. VII. p. 775 j Welch Bibl. sjmb. yet p. 106 ; Qieseler Church Histoiy, 
4 89, Note 11). 

' That this is so was affirmed ; how this is so was the only rsmaining obscure 
point, around which there might be room for a species of Nestorianising. 
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(either a gross or a sabtle division of the deity and humanity 
into two persons), were both alike condemned.^ Dioscurus was 
deposed by the synod, on the ground of many serious accusa- 
tions brought against him ; but be was so little abashed by 
this that he excommunicated the Roman bishop in return. 
Theodoret, on the contrary, on reluctantly yielding to the 
vehement pressure of the synod upon him, and pronouncing 
the anathema upon Nestorius and all who refused to call 
Mary ^eoroKo^, yet immediately leaving the synod after it, 
was restored to his bishopric. The Chalcedon definitions, 
though clearly and strongly enunciating the pure doctrine as 
to its substance, were not completely exhaustive and perfect 
as to the formal statement The Chalcedon symbol, not 
altogether avoiding the appearance of a preference for the 
Nestorian extreme rather than the Eutychian, though ener- 
getically condemning and carefully guarding against both, 
awakened suspicions in suspicious minds, which finally broke 
forth in the Monophysite controversies of a later date. 



§ 90. 



MONOPHYSITE AND CONNECTED CONTROVEHSIES. 

Authorities cited in 4 88, 89. L e o n t i n s B y c a n t i a a De sectis liber, actio 
5—10, (in Gallandi BibLFatr. XII. 621 sq.). Dorner Penon Christi II, 1. 
158 sq. B a a r Dreieinigkeitslehre II. 37 — 96. N e a n d e r Chaxx;h History II. 
524—550. 

Although there was no valid reason for it, it was neverthe- 
less natural, that that portion of the Egyptian party which 
urged the distinctive peculiarity of the Egyptian Christology 

' The Symbolnm Chalcedonense (Mansi VH. 108) defines the Person of Christ 
as follows : 'EKZMo'KOfuy r4\9iop rhy axnhp 4v dc^rirri kcSL riknov rbr obrhv iy ky- 
^pwtSniTi, 3fby ii\ii^s not tuybftawov kKifl^s 'rhv oJbrby in ^^vx^f Xayunis ircd ff^fia- 
ToSf 6fioo6ffioy r^ TarpH Korit r^y ^inrra koI 6fioo6<rtoy rhy axnhy 4/u> Kork r^y 
ay^pwr 6 nfr€Lf Kork irdyra Zftoioy y^uy x^f^* ofuifrias • frph Mywy iiJky 4k rov vaxphs 
y^ymfl^iyra Kwrk rV ht6nifra^ 4i^ itrx^frmy 8^ rmy ^/MpAir rhy einrhy ix fHapUu r^f 
^€Ot6kov Kork T^y Ay^yww ^ nyra* |ya Jcal rhp cin6y Xowrhy^ 4y 8^ ^ictav &avyx^ 
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to the verge of the Monophysite heresy, should see in the 
Chalcedon statement a plain leaning towards Nestorianism, 
and should violently oppose it upon this ground. From the 
opposition of this party to the council of Chalcedon sprang 
the distracting Monophysite controversies, which, although 
they produced no positive doctrinal results, on account of the 
comparative unimportance of the questions raised, yet bad 
the negative effect of removing still further from the Catholic 
doctrine all Nestorianism and Nestorian influences. 

A dangerous outbreak among the monks in Palestine^ 
headed by the monk Theodosius against the bishop Juvenalis 
of Jerusalem, and favored by the widowed empress Eudoxia, 
opened (451^-453) the contest of which ^^ypt soon became 
the principal arena. Proterius^ the successor of Dioscurus 
who had been deposed in 451 and had died in 454, by his 
vehemence embittered the already dissatisfied Monophysite 
party, at whose head stood the presbyter Timotheus Ailurus 
and the deacon Peter Mongus, Upon the accession of Leo L 
to the throne, in 457, the Monophysites at Alexandria chose 
Timotheus for their patriarch, and Proterius lost his life in 
the popular tumult which arose upon this account. Both 
parties now petitioned for the imperial decision. Leo first 
obtained the opinion of all the principal bishops, and as the 
decided majority declared for the Chalcedon symbol, Ailurus 
was exiled, and Timotheus Salophacialusj a mild and wise 
Catholic theologian, was in 460 appointed in his place. He 
succeeded in preserving peace in the Egyptian church, until 
the expulsion in 476 of the new emperor Zeno Isauricus by 
BcLsilisciis made itself felt injuriously in Egypt. Making use 
of ecclesiastical controversy as an instrument of promoting 
his political designs, Basiliscus strengthened his party by 
siding with the Monophysites. The attempt to compel sub- 
scription to the circular-letter (E^kvkKiov) which he had 
issued in favor of the Monophysites, and in opposition to the 

ra»f , iLTp4wrctt, hJHuupirms^ iLX»pi<fTus yimpi(i&iuvo¥^ o^Scytou r^f rmv ^i^f«y Sia^wpoi 
iufpfnifjJrns 8<^ rJ^y tvotaw^ <rm(ofi4KHS hk ftoKKoy ri}$ Itt^rrrros kKOfripas ^^ctms ical cif 
lif fep6<rmro¥ xol idaof ^SffTaa-tw ffwrp9xo^6<nis • oOk elf 8^ irp6<ntwa fitpifffupoy ^ 
9uupo^fitvo¥. 
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Chalcedon symbol, excited violent outbreaks in many places 
and, among others, in Egypt, where Timotbeus Ailams was 
now once more in the patriarchal chair, — outbreaks which 
were quieted somewhat by a second circular ^ Aw^kviOimv) 
issued in 477 by Basiliscus, revoking his Hrst one, and still 
more by the victory of Zeno over him in this same year. 
About this time (478), Timotheus the patriarch of Alexandria 
died. The Catholic party chose as his successor John Taiaya^ 
a presbyter and OUavofiais of the Alexandrine church; the 
Monopfaysites elected Peter Mimgus. Talaya lost his prin- 
cipal support in losing the imperial minister lllus, who had 
rebelled against the emperor, and since in courting him he 
had neglected Acacivs the influential patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, it was the more easy for Mongus to introdoce to the 
patriarch, and through the patriarch to the emperor, his plan 
for uniting the contending parties, and so strengthen himself 
in the patriarchate of Alexandria. Zeoo accordingly in 483 
issued an Henottcon, which recommended an entire avoidance, 
in the statement of the doctrine of Christ's Person, of the 
expressions used in the controversy (Evagrii H. E. III. 14). 
With this ambiguous formulary of the emperor, the extreme 
Monophysites, {who now were called, in Egypt, 'Aks^mKoi, 
because they had separated from their patriarch Peter Mon- 
gus, who had subscribed and advocated the Henoticon,) were 
dissatisfied ; while, on the other hand, the sincere friends of 
the Chalcedon symbol were still more dissatisfied with it, 
because they saw in it only a cunning artifice to promote 
Monophysitism. As a consequence, there ensued under Zeno, 
and still more during the reign of his like-minded successor 
Anastasias (491 — 518), a series of violent distractions and 
tumults, during which the Oriental church was left entirely* 
to itself. The Koman bishops, with whom Talaya had taken 
refuge, constantly and with decision refused all church fellow- 
ship with the Monophysites, and from the year 484, when 
Fi Hi- II. of Rome anathematized Acacius of Constantinople 
(ihi- first anathema that passed between the East and the 
Wtet), until the year 519, all church communion between 
the East and "West was interrupted. 
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Out of Egypt, the Monophysite controversy had, up to 
this time, awakened general attention principally in Syria, -^ 
and this through the zeal of Peter the Fuller, Tva^>eu^y a 
Monophysite monk of Constantinople, who in 463 succeeded 
in seating himself in the chair of the patriarch of Antioch, 
but was banished by imperial orders about 470, yet took 
the patriarchal seat again in 485. After him, the Monophy- 
sites of Syria and the East generally were led by two distin- 
guished and capable men, — bishop Xenayas or Philozenus^ 
of Mabug or Hierapolis in Syria, and the monk Severus, 
who afterwards became patriarch of Antioch. The latter 
abused the favor of Anastasius, to stir up serious disturb- 
ances at Constantinople. Peter Fuller had inserted in the 
liturgy, in connection with the word Seo? in the Trisagion 
(§ 36), the favorite monophysite clause " Thou who hast 
been crucified for us." The attempt of Severus to introduce 
this at Constantinople produced the most violent disorder 
and tumult, even in public religious worship, and Anastasius 
deposed in succession two unworthy patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople. The general Vitaliawus made use of the distractions 
now existing at many points to raise a rebellion against the 
emperor, and the latter found himself obliged in 514 to 
conclude a peace in favor of the Chalcedon decrees. But 

_ « 

the victory of Chalcedon was not complete, until the reigns 
of Justin L (518 — 527) and Justinian L (527 — 565) ; the first 
of whom abolished the Henoticon, thereby rendering possible 
the restoration of church fellowship with Rome.* 

In the reign of Justin many Monophysite bishops had 

' Known as the opposer of image- worship, and the promoter of the Philoxenian 
Syriac translation of the New Testament, intended for the Monophysite church, 
ip the place of the Peschito rersion made in the 2d century. 

' Among those who, abont this time, wrote in behalf of the Chalcedon decisions 
in opposition to Nestorians and Eotychians, was the most learned man of his 
ccntary, — the East-Gothic statesman, and Aristotelian philosopher Boiihiua^ — 
who died for his conntry, ^ the last of the Romans," in 525, by the sentence of an 
Arian king. Of his writings there are extant several theological works, particu- 
larly one on the Trinity ; and the five books Dc conaolatione philosophiae written in 
prison in prospect of death, — the contents of which do not testify to a profound 
opprehension of Christianity. 0pp. Basil 1570. fol. See Gervaiso Histoire 
de Boece. Par. 1715. 
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been deposed, most of whom took refuge in Alexandria. 
The influx of so many bishops, taken in connection with the 
morbid hankering after subtilties and the love of disputation 
characteristic of Monophysitism, occasioned internal divi- 
sions among the Monophysites themselves, and the rise of 
fractional parties. The two principal divisions among them 
were : the PhthartolcUrae (or Severians after the banished pa- 
triarch Severus), who, inclining more to the duophysite side, 
asserted the corruptibility of Christ's body ; and the Aphthaf' 
iodocetae (also PharUasiasts, and Julianists after bishop Julian 
of Halicarnassus), who asserted its incorruptibility. These 
latter, again, split into two sections : the ActistetcLey who held 
that Christ's body was increate ; and the Ktistolairae who 
maintained the contrary. From the Phthartolatrae, there 
soon started out the Agnd'etae (or Themistians after the 
deacon Themistius of Alexandria), who asserted that Christ 
as to his human nature was ignorant of many things, — a 
view which had been taken before this, in opposition to the 
general opinion, by Theodore of Mopsuestia. As a disregard 
for church authority continually grew and increased among 
the Monophysites, many other tendencies sprang up among 
them, and occasioned new divisions. Thus, John PhiloponuSj 
a philosopher and grammarian belonging to the Alexandrine 
Monophysites, following the example of Ascusnages a learned 
Monophysite of Constantinople, broached tritheism in a work 
published about 560, in which he made an erroneous appli- 
cation of the Aristotelian realism to the doctrine of the 
Trinity.! His adherents were called Philoponiaci^ and 2W- 
theitae. On the other hand, Damiany patriarch of Alexan- 
dria, appeared to fall into Sabellianism, his followers being 
called Damianites; and contemporaneously with him Sie* 
phanus Niobes denied any distinction of natures in Christ 



* In hU work Hcpl rris ayUu rpd^ (in Photios c. 75), he applies the Aristo- 
telian definition of the relation of the individual to the genus, to the Trinity, 
He concedes, accordingly, only a generic nnity; not a numerical nnity. The 
three are not namerically one being, but the Godhead as the generic sum-total 
of the divine perfections is distributed among them. Hence there are rptis fi§pt- 
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after their union in the incarnation, — in opposition to one 
portion of the Monophyaites who were inclining to the Cath- 
olic duophysite view, and to the other and larger portion who 
held a middle position between him and the Catholic doc- 
trine. 

The emperor Justinian, in the very commencement of his 
long and externally splendid reign, came forth in honest and 
decided opposition to all this Monophysitism, Anti-Mono- 
pbysitism, and heresy of every species, and hoth endeavored 
and hoped, by the annihilation of all heresy and the settle- 
ment of all disputes, to establish the orthodox faith upon a 
sure basis. And yet this very emperor, while seeking, in the 
exercise of an imaginary independence, to bring about entire 
uniformity in the church by his favorite method of imperial 
edicts, was himself continually influenced by his court-theo- 
logians and ennuchs, and especially by his cunning consort 
Tlieodora, a secret Monophysite, to adopt measures which 
could not but appear culpable to many sincere friends of the 
Chalcedon council, as well as to the church generally, although 
they were overruled by the hand of God for the triumph of 
the pure doctrine. — The emperor first appointed conferences 
between the Catholics and the Monophysites, but as these 
came to nothing he hoped by another method to bring about a 
union. In the year 533, the original monophysite formula, — 
" God (meaning one of the Trinity) was crucified," — which 
under Jastin some Scythian monks had attempted 519-521 
in vain to introduce at Constantinople and Rome, but which 
had found many advocates among the Catholics at the East, 
(hence called OeoTroff^tTot,) was declared orthodox by Justin- 
ian. In 53d, by Theodora's management, Antkimus, a Mono- 
physite, became patriarch of Constantinople. The visit of the 
Roman bishop Agapetus to Constantinople led to the discov- 
ery of Anthimus's Monophysitism ; he was deposed in 536, 
and a council at Constantinople in 536 (a cnwo&K iv^i/fiovaa) 
under the presidency of the new patriarch Mennas exproasiy 
condemned Monophysitiam. — The controversy now. per- 
haps, would have slombered, had not the revival of ilie 
Ori§^enislic Controversies (§ 86) just at this time, given it a 



/ 
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new turn, and made it the fertile source of new distractions. 
Among the monks in Palestine, some distinctively Origenistic 
tenets (the pre-existence of the human soul, etc.) had found 
extensive currency once more, and, under the protection of 
an Origenist who had obtained the emperor's favor, — Theo- 
dorus Ascidas bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, — these 
Origenistic monks, who had also adopted the Monophysite 
doctrine, were going through Palestine committing deeds of 
violence. The defenders of the Chalcedon doctrine were 
naturally displeased with this in the highest degree. Under 
the guidance of the patriarch Mennas, associated with the 
Roman arch-deacon PelagiuSy who happened to be at Con- 
stantinople, and Peter patriarch of Jerusalem, they pointed 
out to Justinian a great number of Origenistic heresies, and 
in an edict, which was everywhere executed, the emperor in 
541 condemned the errors of Origen, — a condemnation which 
was soon after reiterated by a synod at Constantinople. 
From revenge, and in order to divert attention from Origen- 
ism, Theodorus Ascidas now conceived the plan of working 
upon the emperor to bring about the condemnation of som€ 
of the most distinguished of the earlier theologians of the 
an ti- Origenistic Antiochian school, by which means, — since 
the dogmatic system of these theologians had been, in part, 
expressly recognized as orthodox at Chalcedon, because it 
wag opposed to Monophysitism, — he hoped to inflict a blow 
upon the zealous Chalcedonian opposers of the Origenists 
and Monophysites. Appealing to the emperor's favorite 
passion for bringing back the Monophysites to the Catholic 
church, he assured him that this object could be certainly 
and happily accomplished, if the Catholic church would only 
pass sentence of condemnation upon some of those theolo- 
gians whom the Monophysites regarded as the chief pro- 
moters of Nestorianism. Accordingly the emperor, in«544, 
issued an edict, (which, from its specification of rpla KefpoKcua, 
tria capitula, was known under the title of the " Three Chap- 
ters,") condemning, first, the person and writings of Theodore 
of MopsuestiUj whose orthodoxy had been previously, and 
not without reason, suspected ; secondly, those writings of 
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Theodoret which were aimed against Cyril, and which were, 
in trath, somewhat one-sided ; and, thirdly, the letter of Ibas 
to Maris, in opposition to Cyril, charging him with Apollina- 
rianism. The council of Chalcedon had asserted the general 
orthodoxy of Theodoret and Ibas, and hence this edict, 
while pronouncing the anathema upon them, and all who 
should defend their views, at the same time condemned 
all who should deduce from the imperial decision anything 
prejudicial to the Chalcedonian council. Many could easily 
see in this edict a secret favoring of Monbphysitism, while 
on the other side it would appear as a still more accurate 
definition and enunciation of pure orthodoxy. Hence fol- 
lowed the " Controversy of the Three Chapters^^ — a little 
more fruitful in results, yet very distracting in its eflfects. 
The Eastern church sided with the emperor ; but the West- 
ern opposed him so much the more obstinately. Justinian 
now sought, in particular, to obtain the voice and influence 
of Vigilws bishop of Rome, a characterless man who through 
the influence of Theodora and under the secret promise of 
declaring for the Monophysites had been elevated in 538 to 
the Roman see, but had not kept his agreement Vigilius 
first asked the opinion of FvlgerUius Ferrandus^ an ecclesi- 
astic of the North-African Church, which was now in a 
highly flourishing condition, — the result of the labors of the 
great Augustine in the preceding century. The judgment 
of Fulgentius was adverse to the condemnation of the Three 
Chapters. Justinian now summoned Vigilius to Constanti- 
nople (546). At first Vigilius stood firm ; but at length he 
yielded to the influences of the court, and drew up a written 
condemnation (JudiccUum) of the Three Chapters, which 
was to be kept private for a time. A synod was next con- 
vened at Constantinople, in 548. Here, the plan of Vigilius 
to obtain the support of the Western bishops for his Ju- 
diccUum failed altogether, — chiefly through the influence 
of the thoroughly-educated and free-minded North- African 
bishop Facundus of Hermiane, who afterwards defended his 
position, and that of many of the Western bishops, in his 
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able work Pro defensione trium capitulorum? This made 
Vigilius doubtful of success. Too timid to retrace his steps 
openly and alone, he urged the emperor to call a general 
council. The emperor was willing ; but seeing through the 
design of Vigilius, he first issued a second edict, in 551, 
against the Three Chapters, and demanded of Vigilius and 
the other bishops that they should sign it Vigilius, embold- 
ened by the example of the African bishops, now sought to 
stop the emperor in his plans, and as this was of no avail, 
ventured to excommunicate all defenders of the imperial 
edict. The emperor attempted to arrest him by an armed 
force, and he was obliged to flee from Constantinople to 
Chalcedon, where he took refuge in a church. The emperor's 
promise that his person should be safe brought him back 
again to Constantinople. Justinian now called, in 553, the 
fifth oecumenical Council of Constantinople^ While Vigilius 
was delaying, and before he took part in the deliberations, 
the council decided against the Three Chapters, and approved 
of all the imperial edicts as promotive of the pure doctrine. 
The edict against Origen was included, though, through the 
craft of Ascidas, no direct mention was made of this. Vi- 
gilius now made known his own conclusion in his Constitinr 
turn, in which he declared that the propositions cited from 
Theodore of Mopsuestia were, indeed, heretical, yet that the 
condemnation after their death of those who had died within 
the communion of the church was invalid, while the hereti- 
cation of the writings of Theodoret and Ibas was a direct 
contradiction of the Chalcedon council. At the same time 
he withdrew his Judicatum, The emperor now caused the 
name of Vigilius to be erased from the church records, as 
that of a heretic, and imprisoned Vigilius himself. Vigilius, 
longing for a release from confinement, made a new declara- 
tion, in 554, in which he retracted his Constitutuniy and 
accepted the decrees of the council. He died at Syracuse 
in 555, on his way home to Rome. His successor Pelugius L 

■ 

> In Galkndi Bibliotheca Patram, T. XI. 
' The AcU are in Hansi, T. IX. p. 157 sq. 
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acknowledged the fifth oecumenical council as a valid one ; 
but a separation, for some length of time, between the Roman 
church and several of the Western churches was the conse- 
quence, — as the latter were with difficulty brought to recog- 
nize the fifth oecumenical council.^ — Justinian made his last 
attempt to bring over the Monophysites, in the proclamation 
of an edict, in 564, by which the doctrine of the Aphtharto- 
docetae, of the natural incorruptibility of the body of Christ, 
was declared to be orthodoxy. He had already begun to 
enforce it, by banishing the recusant bishops, when his death, 
in 565, put an end to his plans. His successor Justin IL^ in 
his edict, immediately urged the Christian world to pacifica- 
tion. The imperial demand met with favor in every quarter, 
and the distracted and feeble condition of the Monophysite 
party rendered conformity with it more easy. 

The aim in view during all this endless controversy under 
Justinian, — viz.: the re-union of the Monophysites with the 
church, — had not been attained, since the Catholics upon 
their side constantly insisted upon the normal authority of 
the council of Chalcedon. The Monophysites^ — as the 
Nestorians had done before them, — were now formed into a 
distinctive schismatical party ^ which became the more isolated 
and determined the longer it existed, and whose separate 
existence was favorable to the peace of the church.* 

This separation took place, first, in Egypt Justinian, in 
536, appointed a Catholic patriarch of Alexandria, but only a 
small portion of the Egyptians, — viz. : the descendants of 
Greek colonists, — received him as such. The Monophysites, 
— comprising the majority of the Egyptian population, the Old 
Egyptians, and the Copts, — chose a patriarch of their own. 
This was the so-called Coptic patriarch of Alexandria, whose 
authority was strengthened still more, in the 7th century, by 
the Saracens, in opposition to the Duophysites of the Roman 



* Under the commission of the North-African church, the archdeacon L i b e • 
r a t a 8 composed, between 560 and 5G6, and as the result of several joomeys, his 
Breviariitm causae Nestorianorum et Eutychianontpn ; extending from 428 to 533. 

* Mich, le Qnien Oriens in IV. patriarchatus digest. Far. 1740. 3 vols, 
fol. A 8 8 e m a n i De Monoph jsitis, in Bibl. Orient. T. II. 
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empire.^ From Egypt, Monopbysitism spread through the 
entire Abjfssinian Church. In Armenia, the discontent of the 
oppressed Monophysites probably facilitated the conquest of 
the country by the Persian king Chosroes (about 536), and 
from this time the Armenian Church, — having at the synod 
of Thiveny in 536, rejected the Chalcedonian doctrine, — con- 
stituted a separate Monophysite church, beneath Persian 
protection, and under the patriarchate of a tea^oKum inlatco' 
Tro?. In Syria and Mesopotamia^ the Monophysites were 
upon the verge of extinction from the lack of teachers, when 
the monk and presbyter Jacob BaracUieus (Al Baradai, be- 
cause he travelled about as a beggar), or Zanzalus^ of the 
cloister of Phasitia in Nisibis, having been consecrated bishop 
by several Monophysite bishops, re-organized their churches, 
and provided them with a clergy. His labors, in which he 
spared himself no toil- or danger, extended from 541 to 578. 
The Monophysites of Syria and the adjacent regions took 
the name of Jacobites^ from Baradaeus, and constituted a 
second distinct patriarchate by themselves, — that of Antioch. 

* Taki-eddini Makrizii (t 1441) Hist. (}optoram Christ. Arab, et 
Lat ed. W e t z e r . 
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Pelagian^ and connected Controversies. 



Original Sources : The writings of the persons engaged in these controTersies 
cited in 4 91 sq* 

Compare : G.J.Vossii Hist, de controversiis qnas Felagias ejasqae re- 
liqaiae movemnt, libb. YIL Lagd. 1618; anct. ed. 6. Voss. Amst. 1655. 
N o r i 8 i i Historia Felagiana cet Fat 1673. G a r n e r i i Dissert. YIL quibns 
integra continetnr Felagianorom historia. (in his edition of Mercator, Par. 1673). 
Neander Church History, 11.557 — 627. Wiggers Fragmatische Darstel- 
lang des Aagnstinismos and Felagianismas ; translated by Emerson. Voigt 
De theoria Angnstiniana, Felagiana, Semi-Pelagians et Synergistica. L e u t z e n 
De Felagianomm doctrinae principiis. Jscobi Die Lehre des Felagias. 
M ii 1 1 e r Lehre von der Sande ; translated byFnlsforcf. 



§ 91. 



AUGUSTINE AND FELAGIUS. 

All the controversies thus far described have been elicited 
by Oriental speculation, and Occidental energy has been 
called in to assist in their settlement. The practical spirit 
of the West now originates a controversy, not in the province 
of speculative Theology, but in Anthropology. 

That man is no longer in his pure and primitive moral 
condition, and that the mere cultivation of his present natural 
powers and susceptibilities cannot possibly suffice for the 
attainment of the true end of his creation ; that, on the con- 
trary, his original divinely-created nature has become cor- 
rupted and ruined by the dominion within him of the principle 
of self-will, and that in order to live conformably with his 
own original constitution, and to practise holiness from a 
holy disposition, he needs an inward change through a divine 
power, — all this, in a general form of statement, had been 
the doctrine of the church from the first. It was only when 
still more strict definitions and statements were attempted,— 
and particularly when such questions as these arose : Is there 
in the fallen soul any power of self-restoration ? If so, to 
what degree ? and what is its relation to the renewing power 
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of the Holy Spirit? — that the charch of the first four cen- 
turies found itself not fully agreed. There was constantly a 
difference in this respect, between the Oriental and Occidental 
churches, and to some extent also within the Occidental 
church itself. The most distinguished theologians in the 
most important division of the church, viz. the Western, — 
such as Teriullian and Cyprian in the 3d century, Hilary ^ and, 
still more decidedly, Ambrose* in the 4th, — with a profound 
discernment of the true poverty and need of human nature, 
were chiefly concerned to make prominent the corruption of 
man, and the necessity of a change by divine grace. On the 
other hand, the Alexandrine theologians, especially Clement^ 
and all those later-Oriental theologians who sympathized 
with the views of this school upon tliis point, — such as Easily 
the two Gregories, Clirysostom^ and the Antiochians generally, 
— thought it necessary to assert, and emphasize, the existence 
of a free power of will, still remaining in man, that is able to 
work before, and with, the grace of the Holy Spirit. These 
two doctrinal antagonisms became more and more prominent 
with the lapse of time, — the strictness of the one becoming 
stDl more strict, and the laxness of the other becoming still 
more loose, — until in the 6th century both met in direct and 
intense opposition in the persons of Augustine and Pelagius, 
Aurelius AvgustinuSj born at Tageste in Numidia, Nov. 13, 
354, a man of deep and powerful nature, not the most learned 
yet the greatest of the fathers, and in whose energetic mind 
acuteness and profundity were blended in their highest degrees, 
after victoriously passing through the most violent inward 
conflicts had attained evangelical peace of conscience. Though 
early pointed to Christ by his excellent mother Monica,^ he 
had become distractingly immersed in the ambitions and 
sensualities of earth during his residence at Carthage, — 
whither he had repaired for literary culture after previous 

1 Comm. in Matth. c. 18, H ; in Ps. 118, c. 20 j in Ps. 51, c. 32 ; in Matth. c. 16, 
$ 8; Do Trimtote II. 35; VIII. 12. 

* Comm. in Ps. 48, c. 9 ; Apolog. Davidis II. 61 ; Comm. in Ps. 48, c. 47 ; De 
interpellaiione David lY. ; Scrmo 13, in Ps. 112 ; In Lacam VIL c. 37 ; De fide 
V. 83. 

' G e t z e Dissertatio de Monica. 
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studies at Tageste and Madaura, — when, in his nineteenth 
year, the Hortensius of Cicero wakened a new aspiration 
within him after the truth. But with all his newly awakened 
longing after a higher life, the power to realize his aspiration 
was ever wanting. As a teacher of rhetoric at Carthage 
(from 376), and afterwards at Rome, and finally at Milan 
(from 384), he was continually wavering between the world 
and God, — in a constant conflict between his ambition and 
lusts on the one side, and the unmistakable remorse and as- 
pirings of his soul, and the prayers and tears of his mother,* 
on the other. For nine years he sought for the truth among 
the Manichaeans, who did not demand or insist upon faith, 
but talked much of a higher cognition of the reason, and who 
by employing apparently Christian phraseology seemed to 
join on upon the ineradicable impressions and instructions 
of his childhood. Seeing himself deceived, he began to fall 
into scepticism, and was again speculatively re-established 
by the Platonic philosophy. But he could not find in this 
human system the two things he was seeking for, — viz.: 
peace with conscience and with Gody and the renovating power 
requisite to a holy life. Through various remarkable provi- 
dences, and stormy conflicts both of the outer and the inner 
life, he was at length, in the year 386, at Milan, brought to a 
believing reception of the gospel in its purity and simplicity, 
— a crisis for which the preparation had long been going on 
in his soul, and which was accelerated by the startling im- 
pression made upon him by the passage in Romans xiii. 13, 
14, to which he had casually opened on seeming to hear from 
on high, in a moment of deep spiritual despondency and dis- 
tress, the words : " ToUe, lege." He received baptism, to- 
gether with his son Adeodatus ^ a youth of fifteen, on Easter- 
Sunday 387, from bishop Ambrose, to whose spiritual in- 
structions he was greatly indebted for his new experience. 

1 She did not die till 388, — having lived to see the conversion of her son, and 
dving tenderly lamented by him. 

* He was a natural son, and had grown up without the blessing of a domestic 
training. The heart of his father, which after conversion clang so much the more 
tenderly to him, was deeply smitten by his early death. 
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From this time onward, he drew without ceasing from the 
fountain of light and peace which welled up within, and there 
followed that new and ever expanding life of consecration to 
God, of Christian knowledge and holiness, which has made 
him a teacher for all succeeding centuries. — Augustine gave 
up the function of a rhetorician, which had in various ways 
ministered to his vanity, and in 388 returned to Africa, where, 
though feeling himself to be unfit for the office, he was made 
presbyter in 391, and in 395, (at the pressing request of the 
aged bishop Valerius, and in ignorance of the church statute 
forbidding it,^) co-bishop, and then, probably in 396, sole 
bishop of Hippo Regius (Bona) in Nuraidia. Here he labored 
not merely for his own particular charge, but also, — by train- 
ing up capable teachers and clergymen, and in all other ways, — 
for the entire North- African church, which he led and guided 
by the power of his intellect with manifest blessing. In the 
last part of his life he was compelled to see great suffering 
befall his church and native-land from the Vandals,® and 
finally died, August 28th, 430, in a city which had already 
been closely besieged three months by them, — spending the 
last ten days of his life absorbed in meditation and prayer." 

1 His regret afterwards at this irregalarity, of which this was not the first in- 
stance in the history of the chnrch however, led to the decision of the Conncil of 
Carthage in 397, that those who were to be ordained as presbyters and bishops 
should previously be made acquainted with the statutes and rules of the church. 

' These outward storms in the last days of Augustine^s life, resulting from the 
irruption of the Vandals, were the more distressing to him since they were occa- 
stoned by one of his own earlier friends, — the distinguished Roman general 
Boniface, In the year 418, Boniface had formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Augustine by correspondence, but afterwards led a worldly life as Commissioner 
(Comes) of Africa, and finally, getting into difficulty with the imperial court, 
rebelled against the government At first, he was victorious, and Augustine about 
428 addressed him a letter of advice and warning, but afterwards being hard 
pressed he called the Vandals to his assistance in 429. These barbarians were 
too well pleased with Africa to be willing to retire at Boniface's request. Boni- 
face himself was at length closely besieged by them in Hippo, and in the third 
month of the siege Augustine died there. 

' Augustine's Writings (Comp. Busch Libromm Aug. recensus) are partly 
philosophical, partly theological. His Philosophical works are the result 
of actual conversations, and hence are composed in the form of dialogue, and 
belong to the earliest part of his literary life, — viz. : A. D. 386—388. They are 
the following: Libri III, Contra Acadcmicos (maintaining that man can arrive not 
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As Augustine had been led by the course which his entire 
religious experience had taken, to adopt the fandamental 
principle of his 'Jlieo}ogy (^ 81), — viz. : that no man by mere 
dialectics and speculation can attain to a right understanding 

nerelj at ihe probable, bat at the troth Itseir) ; Ukri 11, d* onl!n» (opon th« gMhl 
•adeTilin lb«dlTio« unngeinaiitoflhB world) i Soliloguia (reiptcting ihoinvM- 

ligatioQ of sapeneniuoua truth, and tbe immortality of tbeioni}; Detmgiiiin(a 
dialogue with hii bod reapecting tha irord of God) : Dt mmica, and others. 

The Theoloftieal writing* of Augustine, — a rich treuare for the intel- 
lectual and ipiritail life of the individual ChiiatiBU, and, at the aame time, fumiih' 
ing a TiTid picture of the general litto of the church of that day, — fall into seven 
principal claises: 1. Apologeilcal (of which, the chief ii De deilalii Dti libb. 
XXII,, the great apologetic work of the Ancient church, compoied in tlio ychn 
413 — 1S6. See ^ 64) ; 3. Dogmatical (dogmatic^atechetical, itricll; dogmatic, 
dogmalic-elhical, dogmalic-exegetical); 3. Polemical; 4. Exegetical; S. Aaceti- 
cal; 6. Homileticat {SermoDei)i T. Writingi relating to hi« own life and experi- 
ence. — To the laac belong: the rich collection of faia Leltatf the Con/taioaun 
liU). Xnl, written in 388, containing a minute and auppljcatorf delineation of hia 
life np to that time, — the lentb book being an examination of the slate of hia 
Tcnewcd heart, and the iaat three not relating to himaelf, bat giving hia view of 
the account of the creation In Geneaia ; the Retraclatimian tlbb, II,, compoaed in 
437, and containing a critical examination of all hia own writings, and n apcciA- 
ca^on of what he held to be erroneona in them. — To hia Aiettical Wrilingt 
belong: the Mtditatima; Da agont OirUti, written in 396; the Specidtan, written 
la 4SS; and others. — Angnsline'a Exegtiieal Wbrii are characteriied bj a pro- 
found penetration into tha apirit of the aacrod writer), which, however, would often 
have been applied with moie pertinence and good aense, had it been guided by 
Ihe grammatical and hialorical knowledge of an Origen or Jerome. Thej relate 
to Oeneiia (Da 6'nu>t ad lileram libt. XIL), the Psalma [EnnarraltaMi), Matthew 
{XVII Qaaaliona), Romana and OHlaliaD* {Erpoiitiona), and John's Ooapcl 
(134 Thictaiiu); lo theae may be added Determont Domini in monle tiUi. II. (ethical 
discussions written iu 393), De amitmu tmngtliilarum libb. If. (a reply lo pafiilii 
attacka), Qaaationei tvangtlieai (relating to Matthew and Lake, and compoaed in 
400), and olheiB. — Aagualine'a numeron* Folemiad ITn'linjs are aimed princl. 
pally againat the Manichaeana, the Donatisls, the Pelagians and Semi-Pel ajjinm. 
Againat the Manichaeant, are the following : De moriboM eaitiiae talAalime M iln 
marHna Manidiatomm libb, II. (wrilten inSSS); Dt libere arbitrio libb. II. {tim finl 
book of early origin); Dt Genrti eonfra Manichaeot, and De utililate cndendi (hodi 
composed early, in 389 and 391); Contra Adimanlam (written in 394, In ojii^rxi. 
tion to the asaomplion of an irreconcilable contradiction between the Olil ii:iil 
Now Teitamenl*); Contra Fauttunx libri XXXllI, (compoaed about 404, nml cui!- 
taina In quotations ihe greater part of Fauatna'a work) ; Gmlra Srcamliniiiii fvun. 
ten in 40!) ; and others. In opposition to the Donali^i are the fallowing : (''>j.'"I 
liltrai PeliTiiini (a defence of the Catholic church and its doctrinei and ■■criini>'>ii>, 
in oppositioa to the pntloral letters of tha Donalist biahop Peiilianna, — wiitno 
about400); Dt bapUmn libri F/i. (aaterting tha validity of baptism by hertilx), 
Omtra Oraeeniam (writlea about 406, defending the employment of logic nnd 
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of divine things, but that this proceeds from a moral change 
within the soul, since it is only when the human reason has 
by faith entered into communion with God that it is capable 

dialectics, in opposition to the Donatlst grammarian Ciesconios) ; Breviadm col' 
kuionis cum DonatistU (a brief of the discnsaions in the conference held with the 
Donatists in 412, who complained of onjost treatment); Contra Gaudientium 
(composed abont 420, in defence of the ^'coge intrare** (Lake zlv. 23), and 
maintaining that snicide, even when committed from religions considerations, 
should be punished by the church, — in opposition to the Donatist bishop Gan- 
dentins) ; and others. The writings of Angnstine against the Pelagians and 
Settti-Peiagian$ are mentioned below, among his dogmatic works. Augustine 
also wrote against the Arians, in 418 and 428; against the Friscillians, in 415; 
against a Marcionlte teacher, in 420 ( Contra adversarium legis H prophetarum) ; and 
against heresy in the abstract, in 429 {De haerestbus), — Among the numberless 
Dogmatical Writingt of Augustine the following are the most noteworthy: the 
contra-Manichaean treatise De vera reUgione (written about S90, and taking the 
position that the ground of all error in the search for true religion is the desire 
" intelligere carnalia et videre spiritalia ; " " toUe Tanitantes, et nulla erit vanitas ") ; 
De fide et sgmboh (an address delivered beforo the councilof Hippo 393) ; De 
mendacio (composed about 393, against thA doctrine of ** accommodatio " and 
" frauB pta '*) ; Contra mendacium (written about 420, in opposition to the Priscil- 
lianist tenets respecting deception) ; De diversit quaestionibus (exegetical and 
dogmatical) ; Ad SimpUcianum (Ambrose's successor at Milan) libri IL (written 
about 397 or 398) ; De odoginta tribuM quaestionibuB (composed about 398, upon 
philosophical, dogmatical, and ezegetical problems upon which he had previously 
held oral discourse) ; De doctrina Christiana libri IV. (a hermenentical-dogmatic 
compendium for religious teachers, — a guide to the deduction of the pure doctrine 
from the Bible, and its terse and effective statement for the popular mind, — the 
first three books were written in 397, the fourth in 426) ; De catecliimndis rudUms 
(upon the best mode of teaching catechumens, — written about 400); De bono 
conjugali (elicited by Jovinian, and aiming at a just estimate of marriage as well 
as of celibacy) ; De fide et operibus (written about 413, against a dead and formal 
faith) ; the Enchiridion sc. de fide^ spe^ et caritate (a manual of Christian doctrine) ; 
De Trinitate libri XV, (written 400—416, as a defence, and a speculative dialectic 
investigation, of the doctrine) ; the Anti-Pelagian writings, Contra Pelagium et 
Codestium libri 11.^ De peccatorum mentis et remissione libri III. (written in 412), Z>e 
spiritu et litera (in 413, upon law and grace), De natura et gratia {41.'>), De gratia 
Dei et de peccato originali (418), De gestis Pdagii (416), several writings Contra 
Julianum ; and, lastly, the works in defence of Augustine's doctrine of Predesti- 
nation, De gratia et libero arbitrio (427), Decorreptione et gratia (427), De praedesti' 
natione sanctorum (428), De dono perseverantiae (429), and others. 

Opera edid. Monachi Benedictini e Congr. Sanct. Mauri (principally Blanc- 
pain and Constant) Par. 1679—1700. 11 Volumes folio; also Antwerp 1700. 12 
Volumes folio; and Venice 1729. 12 Volumes folio. The latest edition is that in 
Caillau and Guillon's CoUectio selecta eccles. Patrum T. 108 — 148. Par. 1839 
sq. — Respecting Augustine himself, see the Vita Augnstini by his pupil, the 
bishop Poasidius or Posidaninsof Colama in Numidia (in the Opera) i 
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of a true knowledge of God (fides praecedit intellectum)/ 
— so, in like manner, the definiteness, clearness, and depth 
of his Anthropology were the product and result of an in- 
ward conflict, an inward victory, and an inward life. That 
man, as he now is after and by reason of Adam's sm, cannot 
of and by himself attain to holiness, but is enslaved in a 
state of moral corruption, and needs an entire change by the 
power of the Holy Spirit, in order to attain the true end of 
his creation and live in accordance with the requirements of 
his original nature, — of all this, Augustine was the more 
thoroughly convinced, because he had vividly experienced it 
in his own personal history, and because by his inward con- 
flicts he had been led to a more diligent study and a fuller 
understanding of the Scriptures, especially the writings of 
Paul. On the one side, the doctrine of the native corruption 
of man (peccatum originale), the source of all particular, 
transgressions, and on the other, the doctrine of the regene- 
rating influences of God upon the corrupt nature of man, 
whereby the otherwise lost human soul is made the recipient 
of a new and ever-expanding divine life,* — these two doc- 
trines combined were the organizing and animating idea of 
the Augustinian system. In the first and briefer period in 
his Christian life, when he was fresh from the influence of 
the Manichaean theory of the necessitated origin of moral 

Bindemann Der heilige Angastioas ; Buhringer Die Kirche Christi and 
ihre Zeugcn. Th. I. Abth. 3; Foajonlet Ilistoire de Sainto Aagastino (Cath- 
olic) ; Eisenbarth Der heilige Aagnstinas (Catholic) : K 1 o t h Dcr heiligo 
Kirchenlehrcr Angastinas (Catholic); O a n g a a f Fsychologie des Angastioas 
(Catholic). 

^ This gronnd-trnth was very fertile of results, in its infloence upon the think- 
ing of Augastine. It led him to assert the sclf-sobsistence of faith, and its inde- 
pendence of specalation ; the rationality of the idea of a revelation ; and that the 
Christian dogmatical system must be a pare and simple derelopment of revelation 
from within outwards, and not an aggregation or importation from the various 
branches of human science and knowledge. In this last reference, Ang^nstine 
was the first to found a scientific system of Christian dogmatics, in contradis- 
tinction from all merely philosophical systems, — even that of Plato, which the 
New Platonists were seeking to substitute for the Christian system. 

' Baptism alone is not sufficient, "peccatum per baptismnm praeterit reatn, 
manet actn ; " there must be added the " interna atque occalta, mirabilis ac inefTa- 
bilis potestas operans in cordibus/' 

48 
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evil, it seemed to him to be important to attribute to the self- 
determination of man some co-operating efficiency towards 
his own regeneration. His general view, in this regard,-— 
which he exhibited, more particularly, in the works De libera 
arbitrio and De vera religionCj — was the following : After 
apostasy it is no longer within the competence of man to be 
holy, because he lacks knowledge, and because he lacks 
power. The pure spiritual knowledge of goodness, and the 
pure spiritual power to practise it, possessed by and at crea- 
tion, human nature (since the consequences of the first sin 
are propagated to every individual) has lost, as a just pun- 
ishment of the primitive voluntary act of apostasy, and now 
nothing but the grace of God can save man. But the divine 
love will impart this grace to every individual provided he 
will do his part This (now natural) '' ignorantia " and 
'' difficultas boni " is a disease of the moral nature, and is 
not imputed to man as properly sinful and culpable. Man's 
guilt consists in not striving after knowledge and holiness, 
and in not accepting the offered means of salvation ; for, — 
as Augustine teaches, somewhat later, in the Ezplicatio pro* 
positionum quarundarum ex epistola ad RomanoSy — it depends 
upon the will of each individual whether he will, by faith, 
make himself susceptible to and receptive of the influences 
of the Holy Spirit, or whether he will repel and exclude 
them by unbelief; and the divine predestination is conditioned 
upon the foreknowledge of faith or of unbelief in each indi- 
vidual instance. But this point soon became the turning- 
point in Augustine's mode of thinking, as is apparent from 
the Quaestiones ad . Simplicianum written about the year 398 
(Lib. I. qu. 2).* A new statement was now formed, in the 
second and longer period in his Christian life, which remained 
the permanent one, becoming more definitive and firm with 
the lapse of years, and obtaining a clear and powerful enun- 
ciation in the Pelagian and Semi- Pelagian controversies. — 
Augustine had hitherto regarded faith as the product of the 
human will, and thereby had not entirely excluded all self- 

^ Compare De praedestinatione sanctorom e. 4. 
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efficient meritoriousness of man in the work of regeneration. 
But in proportion as his knowledge of himself, and of the 
moral corraption common to all mankind, became more pro- 
found, and he knew more clearly from his own experience 
that the very first and faintest beginnings of faith itself are 
the work of the Holy Ghost, — since faith is in its own 
nature a spiritual and holy act, and is, moreover, the germi* 
nal starting-point for the whole subsequent development of 
grace within the renewed soul, — so much the more decidedly 
must he reject his earlier synergistic view of regeneration. 
He saw no middle ground between synergism and moner- 
gism, and now gave expression to the position that, if faith 
itself is the gift of God and a divine product within the soul, 
and man in his state of total moral aversion and enmity 
towards God and goodness is unable to co-operate with the 
Holy Spirit in the regenerating act, — since co-operation 
implies some (however slight) sameness of inclination, and 
affection, instead of entire aversion and hostility, — then re- 
generation depends, ultimately, upon the sovereign will and 
compassion of God, and his almighty, irresistible, and over- 
coming influence upon and in the otherwise resisting human 
soul.^ Thus, the Augustinian system with rigorous self- 
consistence formed itself as follows : All men before regene- 
ration, and since Adam's fall (which corrupted human nature 
both physically and morally), are in essentially one and the 
same state of alienation from God, of spiritual enmity 
towards Him, and of condemnation by Him. This state is 
one of self-will without the power to the contrary,' and hence 

1 ^ Deas ita saadet, nt persaadeat." ^ Volnntati Dei, qui etiam ilia, qaao fatara 
sunt, fecit, hnmanae voIuDtates non possnnt resistere, qaominus faciat ipse qaod 
vult.** — De correptione et gratia c. 14. Irresistible grace, according to Aagos- 
tine, does not destroy human freedom, becaase it does not operate extertudly npon 
the will, and consequently exerts no compulsory power npon this faculty. On the 
contrary, it preserves even the " formal " freedom of the Tolnntary facalty, because 
it operates by an altogether inward efficiency, thereby working in it "to will^ 
(Philip, ii, 13) ; while at the same time, it secures the "reaP or higher freedom 
of the voluntary faculty, which consists, according to Augustine, in the synthesis 
of will and reason, or the harmony and oneness of the human with the divine 
will. 

' According to the Angnstinian idea of moral freedom, the highest form of free 
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fallen man, as sticky can do nothing but evil. He can be 
delivered from this state only by the grace of God, who 
imparts the principle of holiness and progressive sanctifica- 
tion through the medium of faith in Christ This grace (as 
gratia irresistibilis), with internal and almighty power over- 
comes the utmost intensity of man's self-will and aversion, 
and the recipient of it is eternally saved. But not all are 
recipients of grace in this its efficient and highest form and 
grade. Oat of the entire human race, which as a sum-total 
is guilty and righteously condemned (massa perditionis), 
God predestinates and elects a portion in Christ to eternal 
life, and realizes his decree by imparting his grace in ita three 
successive forms of gratia praeveniens^ gratia operans^ and 

will is not endangered by the power to the contrary, or the " possibilitas pcccandi.*' 
The infinite intensity with which the Infinite Will is one with the Infinite Reason, 
together with the untemptability of the Supreme Being {6 yhp &ths inr^lpaaris 
iart, James i. 13), renders apostasy within the sphere of the Infinite both impos- 
sible and logically inconceivable. This is absoltUe moral perfection, — viz. : self- 
determined holiness withoat the possibility of sinning. The finite will, on the 
other hand, is created in a probationary state, and, consequently, with only a 
relative moral perfection, — viz. : positive and total holiness with a power to the 
contrary, or the possibility of apostasy. This latter power, however, is only an 
accident and not the substance of moral freedom, — the substance itself being 
self-decmoUf 5e[/^etermination, simply. Hence, the power to the contrary is, by 
the very idea of the will, intended to disappear, as soon as the period of probation 
in the history of a finite spirit is passed. It may disappear in either one of two 
directions. If the power to apostatize is not nsed, and the finite will continues 
in the state of relative moral perfection in which it was created, it then passes into 
a state of established holiness, or absolute moral perfection, like that of God, in 
which there is no longer the power to the contrary and the hazard of apostasy. 
The angels who " kept their first estate *' have safely passed this ordeal, and this 
accident of a *' formal " freedom, temporarily attached to the will for purposes of 
probation, has been lost in the substantial or *' real " freedom of a rational spirit. 
The fallen angels and man, on the contrary, have nsed this accidental and inci- 
dental power to the contrary, while in their probationary condition, and have 
fallen from their primitive state of relative moral perfection into the state of 
positive and total sinfulness. Probation is now over, since they are no longer on 
trial to see if they will keep their first estate. They have now passed into the 
state of established and (per se) eternal sinfulness, in which the power to the 
contrary disappears in ihe other direction, and self-recovery becomes as impossible 
in this state as self-ruin is in the sphere of God and the holy angels. The position 
that the substance of moral agency is se//^lecision, or redetermination, and that 
the power to the contrary is only the temporary, probationary accident, is vital to 
a right understanding of the Augnstinian theory of sin and grace. — Jhinslator, 
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gratia co-operans^ whereby the elect are convicted of sin, 
empowered to the act of faith, and sastained in the Christian 
race and fight. The remainder of mankind are simply left 
and surrendered to their already existing self-decision and 
the eternal condemnation which it deserves. And the ground 
why grace in its full and irresistible form is imparted to some 
men and not to others, does not lie in any greater natural 
recipiency or susceptibility towards the operations of grace 
on the part of some than of others, — since, aside from the 
influences of grace, all men are equally because entirely hos- 
tile to holiness, — but in the eternal, unconditional, and secret 
decree of the Divine Mind (decretum absolutum). 

To the personal character and doctrinal system of Augus- 
tine, a most direct and total contrast appeared in the British 
monk Pelagius (Morgan), — a man of no inconsiderable 
philological learning,^ but not of a profound mind or heart, 
devoid of a rich inward Christian experience, not feeling as 
did Augustine the weight and pressure of the deeper prob- 
lems relating to man's origin and destiny, and whose ascetic 
ethics led him to misconceive the true spiritual nature of 
Christian holiness and sanctification, — a superficial, honest 

' Tho law, — which is incapahle of slaying sin within man, until through faith 
the spirit of law has been implanted within him (Aug. De spiritn et litera), — 
brings man to the knowledge of sin, and impels him to seek the help of God. 
But this first stirring and impulse itself is an effect of grace, gratia praeveniens 
(praevenit ut Tocemur,'* — Aug. De natnra et gratia, c. 35). Thus man attains 
to faith in the gospel promise of mercy ; through faith he now receives the grace 
which heals the soul of sin, restores its spiritual soundness, and thereby its true 
freedom. This is gratia operans. But man after this regeneration still needs 
supporting and assisting grace, gratia co-operans, whose efficiency continues to 
the end of this life, thereby imparting the donum perseverantiae which is the sign 
and seal of the elect The last form of grace is that by which the redeemed soul 
is endowed with an absolute, and not merely relative perfection in the heavenly 
state, — of which the characteristic is the non posse peccare. 

' This is proved by his Writingi, His principal work is a commentary upon 
the Pauline Epistles, ExposUioneM in episiolas Fault (Hebrews excepted), which, 
somewhat altered, has come down in the recasting of it by Cassiodorus preserved 
among the works of Jerome. Besides this, there is extant Pelagius's ascetic 
Epistoia ad Demetriadenij and considerable fragments of his Libdluajidei addressed 
to Innocent I., (both also among the Works of Jerome,) and the fragments of his 
two works De naiura and De Ubero arbitrio^ together with an Epistola ad Jnnocentium, 
which are preserved in the works of Augustine. 
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monk who had no experience or intimation of deep inward 
soul-conflicts, and whose most serious religious teaching 
never went beyond the exhortation to live a sober and virtu- 
ous life. Not enlightened by the high celestial ideal of truth 
and holiness, which would have revealed to him the contra* 
riety between these and his own fallen nature, and by reason 
of a cold temperament not specially inclined to overt acts of 
vice, Pelagius had lived a quiet and passionless life of study 
in his cloister, without being tossed by the storms of either 
an outward or an inward experience ; and now when he fell 
in with men who made use of the doctrine of human corrup- 
tion and free grace to excuse their own sins, he supposed 
nothing more salutary could be done than to preach a rigor- 
ous morality to them,^ represent that their nature was by no 
means corrupted by the sin of Adam, but was still in its 
original created condition,^ and that it depended entirely upon 
the w^ill of each individual whether he should elicit his latent 
moral force, and cultivate his moral faculties, and so attain 
to eternal happiness, — a doctrine which drives every man of 
earnest and profound nature to despair, so soon as he discov- 
ers that his inward life does not correspond to the ideal of 
character delineated by the perfect law of God, and that his 
most strenuous efforts to bring his whole soul into conformity 
with this ideal are an entire failure ; while, on the other hand, 
it inevitably leads the shallow and less thoughtful man, who 
supposes that he can reach the true end of his existence by 
an external legality without inward holiness, to pharisaical 
hypocrisy and formalism. In this way, Pelagius had thrown 
i 

j ^ **Omne bonam ac malnm non nobUcum oritur, sed affitur a nobis"—- Pela* 

gins De libero arbitrio. 

I ' This, according to Pelagius, was an indifferent, and characterless middle- 

position between good and evil (" Capaces enim ntrinsqne rei, non pleni nascimar ; 

I sine virtnte et vitio procreamur.** — De lib. arbitrio. " Libemm est, anam semper 

ex daobus agere, qaam semper ntramque possimas.** — Ad Demetr. c. 8). This 
nncommitted state of indifference, Pelagios denominated freedom. Bat Angus- 
tine denied the possibility of such a state within the sphere of human existence. 
The idea of a 'human spirit, he contended, necessarily implies positive character, 
either good or evil ; man before all manifestation of activity is already inwardly 
determined either for God or for self, and the moral bent and bias of his spirit is 
one of communion with God or else of alienation from him. 
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out of the Chiiatian system not only the doctrines of irresist- 
ible grace and absolute predestination,' which would appear 
to him as the most extreme perversion of truth, but also the 
plainest fundamental doctrines of the gospel, — the corrup- 
tion of human nature, the internal sanctifying influences of 
divine grace, the kindred doctrine of regeneration by the 
Holy Ghost, and, thus, the general distinction between na- 
ture and grace. The doctrine of Redemption also, by this 
method, lost its true meaning and worth, although the term 
was still retained, and the entire system of revealed religion 
was unconsciously but thoroughly transmuted into sheer and 
mere Naturalism.* 



■ " Qoisqao . . . buk aponta et ino arbitrio credit.'' — Pclagini ad 1 Cor. I. I. 
" Qaos pr«escirit (Deni) credilotoi, hog vocarit ; Tocatio aatem Tolentes coUegii, 
Don iriTiloi." — Ad Bom. ix. 30. 

' The proper centre-poiaE from whicb the oppoaition between the Augoatiaian 
and Pelagian systems atarca, i« tfao theory of the relatioo of the finite to the infi- 
nite Spirit. Aajaitine proceeda from the position that aa God ia tbs aelf-aabaisteDt 
arch-Boornj of oil existence, so He is oF all goodness and truth ; and that created 
spirits cannot poaaeas the Good and the True ai independent and Belf-aabaiatent 
qaa1itie« of their nature, but they participate in them only by communion with 
God, and in dependence upon Him. Erery attempt, consequently, of a created 
■pint to be or do aomething for itaalf, withont and apart from God, is the first germ 
and cause of moral eril. As the eye is not (he light itaelT, but merely has the 
capacity of receiring light from the snn, such alao ia the aoni in relation to God. 
Thia faringa Aogaitine to the diatinctioa between the life of communion with God, 
and that false life of alienation whicb is aerered from God, and led to itselF. Thil 
la the great dialinclioa between "gratia" and ''natara," running through all 
modes of created rational esistence ; for eren in man'i nnfellen condition, and in 
that of the holy angtli, " gratia " ia the source of all goodnesa, — only in ibea« 
inatancea it ia auatoining and confirming grace, instead of renewing and aancti- 
fyiug grace. Pdagtvt, on (he contrary, regards the finite apirit as a complete, 
•elF-iuctnded, and independent nnit; the individanl man ii endowed niih all 
necetsary powers and faculties, and ho only needs to draw upon tlum ia order lo a 
tme and perfect aelf- development. Among these racul(iei, which are nnaltcrat'Ie, 
and neceasarily retain (heir concreated qualities and (raits, is the moral powri of 
free will. For the atlsiniocat of the high and ideal dignity of human nninre, 
nothing ia eaaentially requisite but a development of the will. Consequpnily, 
there could be no place for the distioction between nature end grace, in the I'da. 
gian system. — According to Felagins, no great catastrophe like the apoainay ^,iid 
rain of the human apirit can occur. Mao moat erer atand in one and the ~ania 
poailion in reference to right and wrong, — equally able to chooae either, f^r tlio 
" possi bill las utrinsqae partis" is the very estence and definition of mornl rno- 
dom, and cannot be ■lieQa[ed or losL To thia, Auguitine objects that then Ggd 
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THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 

The contest, between Augustine and Pelagius had scarcely 
broken out, when it came to an end, — so distinctly did the 
Christian consciousness of the Western church set itself 
against the shallow heresy, and so manlike and dispassionate 
was the dialectic opposition to it 

During his residence at Rome, from 409 to 411, Pelagius 
disseminated his doctrines orally and through his Commen- 
tary on the Pauline Epistles. In company with his friend 
or pupil the monk Coelestius,^ who had once been an advo- 
cate at Rome, he went to Carthage in 411, where Coelestius 
very unwisely for himself became a candidate for the office 

and the holy angels are not free. Pclagias asserts that the sin of Adam in the 
garden was the slightest of all, being like the disobedience of an inexperienced 
child. Angnstine, on the contrary, regards it as an act indicative of a deep cen- 
tral estrangement of will from Qod, which inward spiritual estrangement has 
disturbed the entire harmony of man's moral nature, and passes on through every 
individual of the race. Pelagius denied that any physical or moral corruption of 
human nature resulted from the Adamic transgression, and interpreted the state- 
ments of Romans v. as teaching the power of bad example and the force of imi- 
tation, — asserting, moreover, that sin is not strictly universal, but that some have 
lived without transgression. In reference to this doctrine of *' imitatio," Angus* 
tine asks why it is that a bad example has such wide-spread and powerful 
influence over an nnweakened and unenslaved will. With such views of the 
actual condition of human nature, it is evident that the doctrine of Redemption, 
which Pelagius continued to hold nominally, must lose its whole true meaning 
and value. — That the system of Pelagius was substantially that of natural reli- 
gion merely, is proved by his reference to the virtues of the better pagans, in 
support of his tenet of the possibility of man^s living without transgression, and 
by his denial of a difference in kind between pagan and Christian virtue. Augus- 
tine, in opposition to this position, asserted that the virtues cannot be thus con- 
templated in isolation from the animating principle of the whole moral man ; 
that the "'intentio " is the ** oculus animi ; ^ that every thing depends upon the 
disposition, and that that which does not proceed from a believing and holy 
disposition is not truly moral or virtuous, however much it may shine and dazzle, 
but is merely a ^* splendidum peccatum." 

* Some of his Dejinitiones are still extant, scattered here and there in the works 
of Augustine. 
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of presbyter. The charge of holding erroneous doctrine was 
brought against Coelestius by Paulinus a deacon of Milan, 
and he was summoned to defend himself before the synod 
of Carthage, in 412, under the presidency of bishop Awrelius 
(392 — 430). This synod gave the first ecclesiastical decision 
respecting Pelagianism. The discussion related more par- 
ticularly to the two principal positions of Coelestius, that the 
sin of Adam had injured only himself and not all mankind, 
and that infants are born into the world in the same condi- 
tion that Adam was before the fall, -~ in reality, therefore, to 
the question whether human nature since Adam's apostasy- 
is corrupt or not Coelestius endeavored to make it appear, 
that the whole dispute was one about unessential and merely 
speculative points ; but his evasions and explanations were 
altogether unsatisfactory, and as he refused to retract the 
two above-mentioned positions, and six deductions which 
the council drew from them, he was excommunicated. Pelor 
gius himself had meanwhile gone to Palestine as early as 
411 ; and the attempt was made to transfer the controversy 
to the East, and decide it within that portion of the church 
whose anthropological opinions were least definite and clear. 
The Eastern church stiU held the earlier and less definitely- 
stated type of doctrine respecting human apostasy and cor- 
ruption which had prevailed in the 2d and 3d centuries, — 
a type of anthropology which, indeed, in its general substance 
and whole intent was contrary to the Pelagian, but which, 
unlike that of Augustine and the Western Latin fathers who 
preceded him, did not, by profound, exact, and thorough 
analyses and definitions, preclude the possibility of Pelagian 
modifications and deductions. When, consequently, Pelagius 
appeared in the East, professing in general terms his belief 
in the doctrine of grace and redemption, — by which he 
meant only an external arrangement and economy of God, 
whereby the human mind is enlightened by the perfect 
morality taught in the Scriptures, and is stimulated and 
aided by precept and example to the practice of virtue, — 
the Oriental mind was easily induced to accept the state- 
ment as sufficient, and the more so because of its aversion 
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to all close and perplexing investigation of the doctrine of 
original sin. Pelagius was accused of holding heretical 
doctrine, in 415, before a synod at Jerusalem under the presi- 
dency of bishop John of Jerusalem, by the Spanish presbyter 
Patdus OrosiuSj a friend and admirer of Augustine, who was 
then visiting Jerome at Bethlehem (Comp. § 64, 2) > ; and 
also, in the same year, before another and larger synod at 
Diospolis under the presidency of the metropolitan Eulogius 
of Caesarea, by two Western bishops then living in the East, 
Heros of Aries, and Lazarus of Aqua (Aix). At the first 
council, he succeeded in satisfying his judges by the expla- 
nation, that in asserting that man could live without sin if 
he only would, he spoke of man after his conversion, and 
that he did not deny the influence of grace upon the con- 
verted man, or intend to teach that any man had actually 
lived free from sin.' At Diospolis, he succeeded in disen- 
tangling himself from the twelve or fourteen charges brought 
against him, by avoiding a definition of what he meant by 
grace, and by ambiguities from which the Eastern bishops 
did not probe out the real intent and meaning. But the 
more that Pelagius and his friends boasted of this success, 
so much the more zealously did the Western church, and 
especially that of North- Africa with Augustine for its leader,* 
enter into a thorough examination of the Pelagian error; 
and Augustine, in the year 416, in his work De gesiis Pela- 
git, showed without any reservation that the Orientals had 
been deceived by the declarations of Pelagius. At the 
synods of Mileve and Carthage, both held in 416, the African 
bishops solemnly condemned Pelagianism, and in two letters, 
— to which five African bishops, one of whom was Augus- 
tine, added a third, — invited the concurrence of Innocent L 

* There is still extant, from him, an Apotogdiciu contra Pelagium. Open P. 
Orosii ed.' Havercamp. Lagd. 1 738. 

'. Tet he had, certainlj in seyeral places in his writings (Com. Rom. r. 12, and 
De libero Arbitrio, as quoted in Augastine De natara et gratia f 42), distinctly 
made this last statement, and mentioned the names of those who had so lired. 

' The Western theologian Jerome also wrote against the Pelagians (Dialog! 
contra Pelagianos, libri III), but with far more personal feeling, and far* less 
acateness and profundity than Angustine. 
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of Rome (402 — 416), to whom, at Orosius's suggestion, the 
council of Jerusalem had communicated its doings, since 
Pelagius was from the West. Innocent readily concurred 
with the North-Afiican decision. The North- Africans had 
charged Pelagius, together with Coelestius, with not really 
maintaining the doctrine of true free will itself, inasmuch as 
he denied the true Christian doctrine of grace which alone 
sets the will free, — making "grace" to mean merely the 
natural powers of man given to him in creation, together 
with the revelation of a moral law, and the other ordinary 
provisions of the Creator for man's moral welfare. Hence 
Pelagius and Coelestius, the latter making a journey for this 
purpose to Rome, sought to justify themselves before the 
Roman bishop. Innocent had been succeeded by Zosimus 
(417 — 418), a man without deep Christian knowledge, with- 
out firm character, without scientific insight, and perhaps, 
also, originally from the East. Zosimus expressed himself 
satisfied with Pelagius's written, and Coelestius's oral state- 
ments and explanations, — in which much was said about 
" grace," while at the same time Coelestius, with a shrewd 
humility, submitted the entire decision of the case to the 
judgment of the Roman see, — and sent two letters to the 
Africans rebuking their propensity for hair-splitting specula- 
tions, and declaring Pelagius and Coelestius to be orthodox, 
unless new charges should be brought against them within 
two months. The African bishops now met again in coun- 
cil at CarthagCy in 417, and set forth in the most plain and 
distinct terms that they could not be satisfied with the expla- 
nations of Pelagius and Coelestius, and why they could not 
be. Zosimus now began to waver, and promised to re-inves- 
tigate the matter ; but, without waiting for him, a general 
synod at Carthage^ in 418, laid down in opposition to Pela- 
gianism nine definite and firm Canones^ which the emperor * 
Honorius himself soon after followed up with a Sacrum 
rescriplum against the Pelagians. Zosimus now wished to 
put Coelestius upon examination again ; but Coelestius took 
flight from Rome, and the Epistola tractoria^ — a circular- 
letter of Zosimus, of the year 418, in which he acquiesces in 
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the sentence of condemnation passed by the African bjshops 
both upon the doctrines and the persons of Pelagias and 
Coeiestius, and which he sent around to the whole Western 
church to be subscribed to, — soon put an end to the contro- 
versy, so far as its formal and outward aspects were con- 
cerned. Eighteen Italian bishops who. refused to subscribe, 
among whom was the acute bishop Julian i of Edanum in 
Apulia, who steadfastly continued to defend his views, were 
deposed from their offices.' 

Thus, since the doctrine and experience of the Universal 
Church was in distinct opposition to Pelagianism, had the 
Augustinian system triumphed speedily and without diffi- 
culty in the Western church over the Pelagian ; and, through 
the succeeding Semi-Pelagian controversy, it became stiU 
more authoritative and dominant, at least in theory, within 
this portion of Christendom. And even in the Eastern 
church, where Marius Mercator,* in particular, a native Ori- 
ental and friend of Augastine, made though a lay-man a 
powerful opposition to the Pelagian scheme, the oecumenical 
council of EphesuSf in 431, condemned Pelagianism. Yet 
the strict Occidental- Augustinian system did not obtain act- 
ual prevalence and sway in the East, either at this time, or 
afterwards ; although the Oriental theologians ever kept up 
a decided opposition to Pelagianism, but an opposition that 
was inconsequent from the position which they occupied, as 



1 Of his writiDgs (Libri IV. ad Turbantiumy Libn Vlll. ad Fbnm), important 
fragments aro extant in Augnsttne's work Contra Julianum^ and in his Opvt 
imper/ectum against this ablest defender of Pelagianism. 

' Most of them took refnge at Constantinople, where Kestorius receired them. 
Several of them afterwards expressed regret for their course, and were restored 
to their former clerical positions. Shoots of the Pelagian party continued to 
spring up in Italj down to 450, and even as late as aboat 500 an aged bishop 
• Seneca stood upon a distinctly Pelagian position. For this reason, the Roman 
bishop Leo the Great revived the earlier ordinances respecting Pelagianiaing cler- 
gymen, and their re-admission to charch communion only after the most careful 
examination. 

' There are extant of his writings, a Commonitorium advertus haeretin Pdagii d 
Coelestii (presented to Theodosins II. in 429, translated into Latin in 431) ; and a 
Conuwnitorium tuptr fiomine CoeUstii. Opera ed. Gamerius. Par. 1673; also Bala* 
itus. Par. 1664; also in Gallandns T. VIII., 613. 
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may be seen by reference to the anthropological views of 
Isidore of Pelusium^ and still more of Theodore of Mop* 
suestia.* 



^ Isidore of Pelasiam, one of the most thooghtfal representatiyes of the Oriental 
mode of thinking, stands perhaps mid-waj between Aagnstine and Pelagios. 
According to htm, the cons0qaence of Adam^s sin was such a cormptton of his 
nature as subjected it to mortalitj, and strong sensuous incitements to sin,— 
which corruption growing worse hj neglect has passed upon all men by propaga- 
tion (Epistolae III. 205, 162 ; IV. 204). Tet there still remains a seed of good- 
ness in human nature (Epist. 11. 2), which however is not efficient and operative 
without the assistance of prevenient, but not irresistible, grace (Epist. III. 171). 
An absolute predestination, he contends, is incompatible with the reward prom- 
ised to those who are victorions in the Christian conflict (Epijst. III. 165). 

' According to him, God has projected the whole course of the universe accord- 
ing to a connected plan, and its accomplishment cannot be prevented bj any 
occurrence like the sin of man. The disobedience of the first man was the work 
of his own free will which God foresaw and permitted, because it would serve the 
salutary purpose of bringing man to a consciousness of his own weakness. The 
apostasy was, consequently, a part of God^s plan of the universe, in the following 
manner. God has constituted the whole created universe in two parts or sec- 
tions, — first, mere and pure Nature, left to itself, and subject to transiency and 
change ; and second, this same Nature, elevated above itself, and ennobled in com- 
munion with God, through the inworking and indwelling of a principlo of divine 
life proceeding from Him. With the first section, which it Creation proper, tha 
second section, or Redemption, is necessarily supposed and connected in the total 
plan. But the passage from the first to the second must be brought about by A 
conflict ; man must learn to know both good and evil, before the first " mere ** 
Nature in him can be elevated into the second glorified or *' redeemed ** Nature 
Theodore, then, harmonized entirely with Pelagins, in asserting the primitive 
weakness and imperfection of human nature, in denying original sin as the conse- 
quence of the first sin, in asserting a necessarily perpetual power of choosing 
either good or evil, and in opposing the doctrine of predestination ; but there wai 
this difference between them, in that the scheme of Pelagins afforded not even e 
point of contact for the doctrine of Bedemption, while in that of Theodore it 
constituted the centre-point. The system of Theodore differed from that of 
Augustine in the great and important respect, that in Theodore^s view grace and 
redemption were neoeuaaily and naturaUif connected with Nature or Creation, as 
the means of removing its concreated imperfection, and of elevating it to a higher 
grade of excellence, while in Augustine's theory Nature or Creation is originally 
good and perfect, and grace and redemption are the anomalous method employed 
to remedy and overcome the effects of voluntary and culpable apostasy and 
corruption in the Creation. According to Augustine, Christ the Bedeemer ezertf 
an entirely transformative power upon Nature corrupted and fallen from itf 
primitively perfect state. According to Theodore, Christ the Bedeemer exerta 
only a formative, educational, and elevating po^er upon Nature as such, and as it 
comes from the hand of God. Theodore's Christology, also, differed from Augus- 
tine's, not only in that he divided the natures in the Person of Christ {\ 87), but 
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THE 8EMI-PKLAGIAN CONTROVEHST. 

Geffcken Historia Semipeliigianismi antiqoiisimA. W i g g e r 8 Geschichte 
des SemipelAgiAniBiDas. N e a n d e r Church History, 11. 627—651 . 

The logical result of the Pelagian controversy was the 
monergistic theory that man being totally ^ depraved, the sole 
efficient agency in his regeneration is that of God. Whoever 
is saved by divine grace, is saved entirely without his own 
meritorious co-operation ; but whoever is lost is simply left 
in his already existing apostasy and guilt To a certain 
class of minds it seemed a warrantable deduction from this 
theory, that the withholding %I irresistible or saving grace is 
the producing cause of the perdition of the non-elect, and 
that the guilt of their perdition, consequently, does not rest 
upon themselves. The Augustinian doctrine of predestina- 
tion also seemed to this class to lead to fatalism. Hence 
they deemed it necessary to take a middle way between 
strict Pelagianism and strict Augustinianism, and adopted 
the synergistic theory of regeneration, with which, we have 
seen, Augustine himself had commenced. They conditioned 
the efficiency of divine grace in the individual, upon an 
internal recipiency and susceptibility on his part ; but while 
Augustine in his matured and final system referred this, 
and all those subjective qualities of the individual whereby 

alto in that he regarded the death of Christ as merely a part of his example as 
the ideal of holiness, and the point of transition in Christ^s own life from oonflict 
to victory ; while Angnstine regarded it as the sabstitntcd judicial suffering 
endared by Christ for the guilty. Theodore also adopted the Origenistic tenet 
of the apocatastasis. 

' According to the syneigistic theory the deprayity of the human will is not 
strictly total. Synergism assumes some, however slight, inclination to the holy 
and the good in the apostate human soul — a faint dinamen, at least, which forms 
a point of contact between the human and the divine Spirit. This, so fair ='^ ic 
goes, is not " enmity '^ (Bom. viii 7) towards the spiritual, and hence can syner 
gize with the Holy Spirit — Trmdator. 
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be becomes more inclined than another to yield to the influ* 
ences of the Spirit, to preparatory and prevenient grace, this 
class of minds referred this element and trait of recipiency 
solely to the individual, as the human factor and coefficient 
in regeneration furnished by the subject himself. From this 
attempt to find a middle position between Pelagianism and 
Augustinianism sprang the so-called Semi-Pelagian Contro- 
versy} 

The first beginnings of the controversy were in North- 
Africa. The monks of the cloister of Adrumeium were most 
of them adherents of the Augustinian theory, but had fallen 
into dispute respecting its meaning. Some of them, by the 
doctrine of absolute predestination, had been thrown into 
great mental doubt and despair. Others were making it the 
occasion of total indifference, and even licentiousness.^ A 
third portion were seeking to solve the problem by the via 
media of synergism. The abbot of the cloister referred the 
case, in 437, to Augustine who endeavored in his two trea- 
tises, De gratia et libera arbitrio^ and De correptione et gratia^ 
to relieve the difficulties of the monks, and seems to have 
been successful. — Almost contemporaneously with this move- 
ment in North- Africa, a much more important tendency 
divergent from Augustinianism began to show itself in Gat$L 
Here a theological party arose, acknowledging a sort of 
original sin, a sort of insufficiency to good in the natural 
man, and even a sort of prevenient grace, and which thus 
far seemed to depart from strict and proper Pelagianism ; 
but, on the other hand, making the efficiency of regenerating 
grace to depend upon an already existing inclination or 
homogeneous susceptibility to grace in the individual, which 
susceptibility was regarded as the product of human power, 
this party verged decidedly towards the Pelagian anthro- 

' The schoolmen first gare the name of Semi-Pelagians to this party. IVeri- 
oua\j they had been called the Massiliensians. 

' In reference to this class, Angastine says (De contpUoM, c. 7), — Qniconqne 
ab ilia original! damnatione ista dirinae gratiae largitate discreti sant, procoratnr 
eis andiendnm evangeliam, et cam andiant, crednnt, et in fide, quae per dilec* 
tionem operator, nsqne in finem perseverant, et si qnando exorbitant, correpti 
emaadantor. Compare Aogostini BetracUtiones II. 66, 67 ; Epistolae SU-^aiS- 
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pology, and opposed with Pelagian energy the Augustinian 
doctrine of irresistible grace, and of an unconditional decree 
of election. At the head of the Semi-Pelagians in Southern 
Gaul stood the Abbot John Cassian ^ of Marseilles, a pupil 
of Chrysostom, probably from the region of the Black Sea, — 
one of the so-called Scythian monks, who had come to Mar- 
seilles and founded a cloister. According to his view, an 
inclination to sin has certainly come upon the whole race 
through Adam's fall, but not so great but that man might 
attain to holiness if he would go forward in the work of self- 
improvement, though not without God's supplementary and 
co-operating grace.* Cassian held to the necessity of a 
constant reciprocal action between grace and free will, in 
order to regeneration. The divine efficiency, consequently, 
is sometimes prior, and sometimes subsequent to the human 
efficiency in the process, — being sometimes prevenient grace 
and sometimes postvenient, — according to the difference in 
individuals in respect to natural susceptibility to good. As 
the divine blessing is of no Use to the husbandman without 
his own labor, and the labor on the other band is nothing 
without the divine blessing, so is it with grace and man's 
will; grace operates according to the individual's suscepti- 
bility for grace. Holding this view, Cassian regarded the 
Augustinian doctrine of man's total depravity, with its two 
logical deductions, — his entire inability to operate efficiently 
towards his own regeneration, and his entire dependence 
upon the predestinating and electing decree of salvation on 
the part of God, — as leading either to false security on the 
one hand, or despair on the other. And even if these doc- 
trines were true ones, they ought not to be preached, because 
they only generated subtile and useless speculations." Au- 
gustine received accounts, in 429, of this Semi-Pelagian 

1 Of his writings there are extant: XXIV CoUatiorus patrum; De inttitutig 
ComMonm Ubri XU* (Comp. f 74, S) ; De inoamatione CkrisU adversut NesSorium 
Uhri Vn. Opera ed. Gazaens, Doaci. 1616. 3 toIs. auct AtrebatL 1628. foL^ 
Compare Wiggers De Johanne Cassiano Massilienai, qai Semi-Pelagianismi 
aactor ralgo perhibetar. 

' Ca8sian*B view is fonnd pardcnlarlj expressed in the ISth Collatio. 

' The fondamental principle of the sTStem of Cassian was the idea of a benero- 
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movement in Graul, from .his Gallic friends Prosper of Aqui- 
tania (afterwards the secretary of Leo the Grreat), and HUa/ry^ 
and immediately addressed himself to a justification of his 
own system, in the treatises De predestincUione sanctorum^ 
and De dono persevercmtiae. Bat he did not succeed in con- 
vincing the Semi-Pelagian theologians, and the controversy 
was continued after the death of Augustine by Prosper^ who 
in his own writings ^ set forth and defended a moderate Au- 
gustinianism, in opposition to the party of Massiliensians, 
At Ptosper's suggestion, the Roman bishop Coelesiinus min- 
gled in the controversy,' and addressed a letter to the Grallic 
bishops, in which he blamed those who desired to raise re- 
condite questions, -who obstinately persisted in false state- 
ments, and who attacked the memory of the blessed Augus- 
tine, but at the same time giving no definite expression of 
opinion respecting the points at issue. The party of Semi- 
Pelagians continued, nevertheless, to extend more and more 
among the monks of Southern Graul, — the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of a monk's life and works being compatible 
with the synergistic theory, but logically excluded by the 
monergism of Augustine. Among the noteworthy men of 
the party was the monk and presbyter Vincent^ of the island- 
cloister of LeriiM (died about 450), — the author of the 
famous (hmmonitorium * pro catholicae fidei antiquUate (ad- 
versus profanos omnium haereticorum novUates^ libri J7., writ- 

lence on the part of God that extends to all beings, that wUls the happiness of all, 
and makes ererything, eren the punishment of the wicked, snhsenrient to this one 
end. Accordingly, he regarded the existing sinfulness of mankind, or, rather, the 
conflict between the flesh and the spirit, as ordained for a salntaxy and beneficial 
purpose. 

1 His principal work is De gratia Dei et Ubero aHdtrio contra OoBatorem, Besides 
this, there are extant : LeUen and Poeme (particolarly the Oamen de tngratis^ -^ in 
defence of his rerered Augustine, and in opposition to the opponents of the doc- 
trine of grace) ; six smaller oontroyenial tracts ; and a Chvniam reaching to the 
year 455. Opera Far. 1711 ; Bom. 1758. 

' With great skill he sought to aToid erery statement that would conflict with 
the moral feeling of a Christian. To preclude the charge, that God is made the 
author of sin, he cites the position of Augustine that all human sin flows from 
Adam's first act of apostasy, which was self-determined and yoluntaiy. 

' The principle enunciated in this work is, that tliat which has in its fayor the 
testimony of Christian antiquity, of the whole church, and of the genezal councils, 
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ten in 434), which lays down the. criteria and tests of the 
Catholic faith and doctrine. 

After Augustine's death many of the adherents of his sys« 
tern, and to some extent Prosper himself, were inclined to lay 
more stress upon the doctrine of divine grace, and to empha- 
size somewhat less the particular and positive features in the 
doctrine of predestination. This tendency, the germs of 
which are seen in the writings of Prosper, finds a full and 
dear expression in the subtle, acute, and able work De voca* 
tione gentium^^ — in all probability composed in the days of 

or, in cue thii if lacking, of ditUngoiihed ikdien ftom different portiona of the 
charch, is to be regarded as the oormaiiTe " sensns eodesiasticns et cathoUcos ** in 
d^terminhig the meaning of Seriptore. The three criteria, conseqaentlj, of the 
Catholic doctrine are vetnstas, nnirersalitas, and consenslo (what has been be- 
lieved tesiper, ubique, et ab omniXmi), This principle, now for the first time dis- 
tinctlj enunciated bj Vincent, had been acted vpon from the first It had been 
niged bj Irenaens in his attack apon the Gnostics } and by Aognstine in his po> 
lemics against the Manichaeans, in which connection (Contra Manichaeos, c 5) 
he uttered his famous: "ego yero erangelio non crederem, nisi me cathoUcae 
•cdesiae commoreret auctoritas." [See Calvin^s interpretation of this, Institutes, 
L 7, 8. The Talue of this principle depends altogether upon the impartiality and 
truthfulness of its application. Vincent follows his own indiyidnal bias in select- 
ing testimony. In reference, e.g. to the anthropological questions then to be 
settled by the sensus catholieus he oocupied the Smi-Pelagian point of view, and 
cites authorities accordingly, — " neglecting," says Neander, " to mention Augus- 
tine among the many church-teachen who are praised by him." The Papal 
Church following the lead of lucent omits in its generalisation from the past 
history of the ehurdi all that opposes its own distinctive tenets, and culls out only 
that which favors them. — Tnuulator.] 

^ In order to point out an entire harmony between grace and free will, this work 
distinguishes three ibnns of will : the voluntas sensualis (directed solely to things 
of sense, like the will of the child or the savage) ; the voluntas animalis (directed 
to intellectual bat earthly ends, as fiune, power, learning, etc) ; and the voluntas 
spiritalis (the human will attracted and actuated by the immutable divine will). 
In this latter instance of the spiritual will, all is divine, and all is human, accord- 
ing to the point of view that is assumed,— all is divine, if reference be had to the 
originating author, and all is human if reference be had to the recipient subject 
With respect to grace, accordingly, this treatise makes a distinction between 
"general " and "special" grace, parallel with that between the voluntas animalis 
and spiritalis. By the operation of "general" grace in the voluntas animalis, 
man ii endowed with the innate consciousness of Qod and the knowledge of his 
own duty, thereby becoming capable of moral perfection. But this mere capability 
requires in /aUm man the influence of " special" grace in order to become a living 
actuality. Special grace converts the voluntas animalis into the voluntas spirit- 
alis. Special graoe is imparted to some, tnd not to others, — in oonnectioa with 
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his deaconship by Leo the Greaiy bishop of Rome 440 — 461. 
In opposition to this mode of stating the Augustinian system, 
other pupils of Augustine, on the contrary, designedly enun- 
ciated the doctrine of predestination in its isolated form, and 
in disconnection from cognate truths, and in the most abrupt 
and startling phraseology. The Semi-Pelagians now adroitly 
availed themselves of both of these modes of stating Angus- 
tinianism, not only in order to make a direct attack upon the 
doctrine of predestination, notwithstanding the great authority 
and influence of Augustine's name, but also, (by culling out 
the harshest and crudest forms in which the doctrine had 
been enunciated,) in order to represent it as a newly risen 
heresy held by a class whom they called Predestinationists. 
This was done, particularly, in the Semi-Pelagian treatise 
entitled Praedestinatus^^ composed probably by the younger 
Arnobius about 461.' By these means, and owing to the 
then general prevalence of Semi-Pelagianism in a part of 
Gaul, it was brought about, that at the councils of Aries and 
Li/ons (472 — 475) the presbyter Lucidus a defender of strict 
Augustinianism, though not a comprehensive and wise one, 
was condemned, and compelled to retract; and the Semi- 
Pelagian system, enunciated, at the request of the first men- 



which AngiiBtiniaii positioni this treatue layi down the three following proposi- 
tions : 1. God wills that all men should he sared, so far as general grace is con- 
cerned ; 2. No one is sared throngh his own merit, bnt ereiy one who is actnallj 
saved is sared by special grace; 8. Into the depths of the dirine decree, by which 
special grace is giren to some and not to others, no man is able to penetrate.^ 
Besides this work De vocatume^ which is pnMiif Leo's, there are extant of Leo's 
Writings (See f 71,4): 95 HamiUea; and an important collection of Xctters, 
among which is the famous EpitUia ad Flamanum, characterised bj great dog- 
matic acuteness, and making a decided impression upon the theology of the East, 
as the X>e voccUione did upon the anthropology of the West — Opera ed. Qnesnel. 
Par. 1675; ed. 2d Lngd. 1700. 2 rols.; also ed. BaUerinns. Venet 1755-67. 
8 rols. 

^ This work consists: 1. of a description of 90 Heresies ending with that of 
Predestination ; 2. of a book under Augustine's name, professing to gire the riews 
of the Predestinationists ; 8. of a refutation of the 2d part. It has been edited by 
Sirmond. Par. 1645; also in Gallandi Bibliotheca T.X. p.857 sq.; and in Biblio- 
theca Patrum Lugdnnensium XXVIL 543. 

' The author of a CommefdariuB in Paalmo& (in Bibliotheca Patmm Lugd. VUI 
238). 
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tioned synod, by FauMus bishop of Bbegiam, in his work De 
gratia Dei et humanae mentis libera arbitrio^ was approved. 

But though now and for some time afterwards Semi-Pela- 
gianism asserted an ecclesiastical authority for itself in Gaul,* 
the Augustinian system continued to be adopted with firm« 
ness and earnestness in Africa and Italy. Several North- 
African bishops who had been driven from their country by 
the Arian Vandals, and were residing in Sardinia and Cor* 
sica, became acquainted with the Gallic Semi-Pelagianism 
as exhibited in the treatise of Faustus. Among them was 
Fulgeniius (f 533) bishop of Ruspe in Numidia, a man dis- 
tinguished by acuteness and active piety, who was ordained 
bishop by the Catholics in 508 in opposition to the imperial 
will, and was therefore, with more than sixty others, banished 
from bis native land until 523.* In answer to a request from 
Constantinople that he would give his opinion of Faustus's 
work, Hbrmisdas bishop of Rome (514—523) had declared 
for the Augustinian system, though expressing himself in 
very moderate terms respecting that of Faustus. The theo- 
paschite Scythian monks, who were then very active both at 
Constantinople and at Rome, and were violent opponents of 



^ In this work (BibL Pat Lngd. VIII. p. 525), Faiutaf compares the relation 
between the diTine efficiency and the hnman actiritj, to the relation between the 
dirine and human natnree in Christ'i Fenon, — a comparison which would be 
jutiflable upon the theory of syneigiam, provided hnman nature were now sinless 
like the humanity of Christ, or of Adam before the fall. Fanstus asserted an un- 
extinguishable germ of goodness in human nature, an inwardly implanted spark, 
as he expressed it, which is effectual when fed by man with the assistance- of 
diyine grace (ab homine cum Dei gratia nutritus). — Previous to this, Faustus 
had asserted the corporeality of the soul in a controversy with Oatidianus Mamer* 
tta, a presbyter of Vienne (t 474), who had been educated by the study of Augus- 
tine's writings. 

' To the Semi-Pelagians of this time, belonged the presbyter Gmnadiiu of Mai> 
•eilles, the continuator of Jerome's Oaialogug^ and the author of a treatise Dejide 
s. de dogmatibus ecclesiasticis. 

' Fnlgentius had abneady, previously to engaging in the Semi-Pelagian contro- 
versy, defended the Augustinian system in his treatise De ineamatione et gratia. 
Besides this, and the work mentioned above, there are extant, from him, several 
writings against the Arians, together with other dogmatic tracts, discourses, and 
letters,— Opera ed. Sirmond. Par. 1623; Par. 1684; Yen. 1742. They are also 
in the Bibliotiieca Blaxima Patnun T. IX. 
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Pelagianism. regarded this answer of the Roman bishop as 
involving a self-contradiction. Not succeeding at Rome, 
they carried the question respecting the doctrine of Faustus 
to the banished North-African bishops. Fulgentius now 
composed, in refutation of Faustus, his treatise De veritate 
praedestincUionis et gratia Dei^ and De gratia et libera arbi' 
trio responsioneSf — the latter of which is not extant. By 
these works, the Semi*Pelagian controversy was again re- 
vived, and in the Grallic church itself vigorous and able 
defenders of Augustinianism now arose, who were greatly 
aided and strengthened by the intrinsic logical superiority, 
and greater self-consistence, of the system of the North- 
African father. Of these, the most important was the re- 
vered archbishop Caesanus of Aries, — born in Gaul in 470, 
made archbishop in 501, and died on the 27th of August 
542 almost upon the anniversary of the death of Augustine, 
as he desired, — a man who owed to the study of Augustine 
his more than commonly profound Christian experience, and 
who adopted the Augustinian doctrine of grace with living 
and practical fervor.^ In this period of great civil distrac- 
tions, Caesarius showed himself a man of untiring and rest- 
less energy, laboring for the revival of a living piety in the 
churches, training up capable clergymen, cultivating church 
psalmody and music, and employing every possible instru- 
mentality, in the exercise of a tender pity and an unwearied 
Christian benevolence, to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor, the sick, and, especially in those times of barbaric 
warfare, of prisoners. Under the influence of Caesarius, in 
particular, the council of Orange (Arausio), in 529, laid 



' He regarded the 8emi-Pelagian theory of a partial source of goodness in man 
and out of God, as one that ministered to human pride, althoogh he was moderate 
and guarded in respect to the Aagnstinian doctrine of predestination. — Of his 
works there are extant : HomiHei, and Sermons (preseired among the writings of 
Angastine, also in Qallandi Btbl. Fatmm, and in the Biblioth. Patmm Lngda- 
nensiam); 5 Ldien (in Bib. Patmm); and some tracts respecting Monachism. 
A work De gratia et libero arbitriot mentioned in Gennadii CfCal. c. 86, is lost, 
unless the decrees of the council of Orange are to be taken for it. Compare the 
Vi ta Caesarii by his pupil Cyprian; and Neander Denkwttrdigkeiten IIL 
63—107. 
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down the Angustinian system as the Catholic orthodoxy, 
not merely in opposition to Pelagianism, but also in oppo- 
sition to Semi- Pelagianism, and all grades of the synergistic 
theory of regeneration.^ In respect to the subject of predes- 
tination, the council expressed itself in opposition to the 
doctrine of predestination to rin^ — regarding this form of 
predestination, which had, nevertheless, been held by Augus- 
tine, as incompatible with man's responsible agency in the 
origin of sin. The Semi-Pelagian system was distinctly 
rejected, without the mention, however, of the names of any 
of its adherents. The decisions of the council of Orange 
were approved in the same year by the synod of Valence^ 
and in 539 by the Roman bishop Boniface U. (530 — 532). 

The fundamental and essential positions of Augustinianism 
respecting sin and grace, — in other words, the most definite 
and decided form of Anti-Pelagianism, — was thus estab- 
lished in the Western church as the theoretical norm and 
test of orthodoxy.* 

^ ** The doctrine of prerenient gtmce, u the cftose of even the ftnt motioM of 
all goodness, was asserted in the strict sense of Angustine. No man has anything 
which can strictly be called his own, bat falsehood and sin." Neander's Church 
History, II. 650. 

' The tendency to the synergistic theory was, however, by no means extirpated 
by the theoretic monci^ism which had been adopted at Orange and Valence* The 
meritorions co'^fficiency of the human with the divine, in regeneration, became 
more and more the practical faith of the declining Western Church, notwith- 
standing the reactionary endeavors of minds like GoUtckalk and others, until, in 
the fully-defined Papal anthropology enunciated at Trent, Semi-Pelagianism 
with its logical result became ecclesiastically, as well as practically, triumphant 
over the system of its great North-African opposer and antagonist. — Dran^or, 
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§ 94. 



AUDIANS, PRISCILLIANISTS, HYFSISTARIANS, ETC 

The history of sects in the first three centuries evinces, 
that in proportion as the church was the more pure in doc- 
trine and life, the more impure were the parties that sepa- 
rated themselves from it The history of the church after 
the 9th century evinces, that in proportion as the church 
partially lost purity in doctrine and life, the number of sects 
increased; and that in proportion as the universal visible 
church became apostate and ceased altogether to be the true 
Christian church, the parties separating themselves from it 
and opposing themselves to it came to represent, with a 
fidelity corresponding to their own freedom from heretical 
and fanatical elements, the scriptural and spiritual traits of 
the universal invisible church. The present period (311 — 590) 
and the next succeeding one (590 — 814) exhibit phenomena 
of a medium character in this respect, — the former present- 
ing features resembling rather those of the first and purer 
centuries in church history, while the latter shows the shadow 
of the advancing corruption of the Middle Ages. Inasmuch 
as in this period, the corruption which had indeed arisen 
within the church had by no means penetrated and pervaded 
the entire structure, and the church as a whole stiU held to 
the doctrine and the faith of the first period, we find the 

399 
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sects corrapt in their general features, yet with occasional 
or accidental lineaments of truth. Besides the heresies which 
have been mentioned in the preceding chapter upon the his- 
tory of doctrine, two sects antagonistic to the church and 
founded upon very dissimilar principles, exhibit character- 
istics that are marked and worthy of notice. 

1. AudiuSy or more properly TJdOy a Mesopotamian layman 
of strict Christian walk and conduct, in the first half of the 
4th century, impelled by an extravagant zeal for outward 
reformation that was not always guided by wisdom, and an 
extreme veneration for ancient usages, had rebuked with an 
unsparing severity the worldliness of many of the clergy 
around him, and having been persecuted therefor had sepa- 
rated entirely from the Catholic church. Having at length 

. been banished to Scythia, he labored for the spread of Chris- 
tianity among the Goths. The sect of AudianSy (to which 
even some Catholic bishops joined themselves, and in regard 
to which, we know only that they adopted anthropomorphite 
errors from Audius their bishop, and rejected the Nicene 
decision respecting Easter (§ 78) as an innovation,) avoided 
with the greatest strictness all intercourse with the members 
of the Catholic church, and continued to exist as a separate 
body to the beginning of the 6th century.* 

2. On the other hand, there were some sects which were 
founded upon a thoroughly heretical basis. The old Gnostics 
and ManichaeanSj to some extent separate from each other, 
and to some extent commingling with each other, had con- 
tinued to propagate themselves, — Gnosticism in the East, 
chiefly in Syria ; and Manichaeism mostly in North- Africa. 
They had been tolerated by Constantine the Great; but 
from the time of Valentinian I. they had been persecuted. 
This only heightened their fanaticism, as if they, the poor 
and the persecuted, were the only true Christians, and no 
amount of persecution had succeeded in exterminating them. 
In North- Africa, the Manichaean FatistuSj about the year 

1 Epiphanios Haer. 70; Theodoret Haer. fabb. IV. 10; Theodoret HUt KccL 
lY. 9 ; Ephraem. Senn. 24. c. haeres. (0pp. II. 493). 
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400, sacceeded by bis acuteness and wit in giving a new 
brilliance to Manlcbaeism ; a brilliance, however, that conld 
not long conceal from the eyes of the discerning the intrinsic 
weakness of a system that had become influential, for the 
moment, only by the adroitness of its advocate.* 

After the middle of the 4th century, Gnostic- Manichaean 
doctrines and tendencies spread, probably from Africa, to 
Spain also, where there sprang up a gnosticizing Manichae- 
ism clothed in the costume of the Occidental asceticism. 
These Gnostic- Manichaean ideas were adopted by a rich 
Spaniard Priscillianus^ well known for the ascetic strictness 
of his life, and were moulded by him into a peculiar system 
of his own. The Priscillian system is not very clearly under- 
stood, and is known only by the reports of opponents ; but 
it seems to have been a combination of the emanation- 
system of the Syrian-Gnostics and Manichaeans with the 
Saturninian and Ophite dualism, together with a mixture of 
astrology, and some other elements that were not distinctly 
heretical,* The eloquence of PriBcillian, and his ascetie 
strictness (he enjoined celibacy), made him many adherents, 
among whom were two bishops, InstatUius and Sabnanus, 
Even the violent persecuting measures employed by the 
Catholic church, under the lead of Hyginus bishop of Cor- 
dova (who afterwards became their protector), and Idacius 
bishop of Merida, only served to promote the growth of the 
sect^ In the year 380, the synod of Caesar-Augusta (Sara- 
gossa) passed sentence of excommunication upon Priscillian 
and his adherents, and the violent and immoral bishop Itkor 
cius of Ossonuba was intrusted with the execution of the 

> Of Faastas*s work in defence of Manichaeism, important fipagmenta have 
been presenred in Angostine's treatiie Qmtra fhuttum /i&nXXX///. (Compare 
infra ^54). 

' See Salpicioa SeTenis, Hist. Sac. IL 46—51 ; Hieren. EpisL 139 ; Angutin. 
Epist. 36, 140, 236 ; Orosii Consnltatio de errore PrisciUianistanim, in Aug. 0pp. 
VIII. 44S. 

' Priscillian acknowledged the authority of the Old Testament, explaining it 
allegorical]/, although he did not regard the God of the Old Testament as exactly 
one and the same being with the God of the New. At the same time, he did not 
find all he wanted in the canonical books of the Old and New Testaments, and 
made use of some apocryphal writings, in addition. 

51 
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decrees of the synod. The emperor GraHan, in addition, 
condemned the Priscillianists to exile. Priscillian succeeded 
in bribing an influential state-officer, and in producing such 
a reaction at court, that Ithacius himself was compelled to 
flee into Gaul. But the death of Gmtian in 383, and the 
rule of the usurper MaximuSj made an entire change. Itha- 
cius found access to the new emperor at Triers, and now as 
many of the Priscillianists as could be were arrested, and the 
synod of Bordeaux (Burdigala) was convened, in 384, tp give 
a judgment From the adverse decision of this synod, Pris- 
cillian was foolish enough to appeal to Maximus. The 
emperor, though he had promised the venerable bishop iifar- 
tin of Tours that severe measures should not be used,^ under 
the influence of Ithacius, and stimulated by his own desire 
for the wealth of Priscillian and bis adherents, caused the 
tack to be employed. Under the torture, some of the Pris- 
cillianists confessed to the charge of licentiousness, and 
unnatural lusts, in their assemblages, which had been brought 
against the sect^ and in 385 Priscillian was beheaded at 
Triers, — the first instance of a capital sentence being judi- 
cially passed upon a heretic, and the first instance of the 
infliction of the death-penalty for heresy. Soon after, two 
of Priscillian's friends were beheaded at Triers, and others, 
after the confiscation of their goods, were banished. Theog' 
nUtus alone, of all the bishops present at Triers,^ ventured to 
declare against such proceedings ; and, indeed, with so much 
decision, that after the return of Martin to Triers, the two 
bishops, notwithstanding the entreaties and threats of Max- 
imus, withdrew fellowship from the other bishops, until at 
length Martin yielded upon condition that the imperial sol- 
diers who had been sent to Spain to hunt out the Priscil- 

1 Martin, indignant at the proposed settlement of an ecclesiastical matter 
before a secular tribanal, demanded that the Priscillianists should simply be con- 
demned as heretical before an episcopal body, and that communion between them 
and the church should cease. 

* But several bishops who were not in the council, — as Amhroae of Milan and 
Siridus of Rome, — decidedly as they rejected the Priscillianist doctrines, agreed 
with Theognistus and Martin in their judgment, and raised their voices against 
what had been done. 
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lianists, and probably also some earnest-minded orthodox 
Christians under their name, were recalled. The Priscillian- 
ists, holding falsehood to be lawful when employed for the 
purpose of preserving and extending themselves as a sect|^ 
continued to increase in spite of this and all the persecutions 
that followed, and we find the council of Bracara (Braga) 
passing decrees against them in 563. 

Besides these two, there were in this period some othei 
less prominent heretical sects. Among them was the Egyp- 
tian sect of Rhetorians at Alexandria, in the 4th century, 
mentioned by Athanasius (Contra Apollinar. I. 6), and Phi* 
lastrius (Haeres. § 91). They seem to have been character- 
ized by a doctrinal indiiferentism, and, under the lead of a 
certain Rhetorius^ to have formed the theory, in the midst of 
the vehement dogmatical conflicts going on all around them, 
that all heretics had the truth, each in his own way. — There 
were also in the 4th century some sects of purely heathen 
origin, composed of those who would adopt neither pagan- 
ism nor Christianity, and who yet were not prepared to live 
without some sort of a religion and worship. Such was the 
sect of Hypsistarians (xr^Urrfp ^c^ irpoaicwwinei:) in Cappa- 
docia, concerning whom we have only a few notices from 
Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory Nyssa. The principal 
account of them is contained in the discourse which Gregory 
Nazianzen delivered at the funeral of his father, who had 
belonged to this sect for a long time (Orat XVIII. 5). It is 
evident from this notice of the Hypsistarians that they were 
not a Christian sect^ but writers are not agreed respecting 
their real views. According to Boehmer^ they adopted the 
relics of a primitive religion which had spread over all Asia, 
and which had been formed by the fusion of monotheism 
with Sabaeism, — a view which is not supported upon inter- 
nal grounds. In the opinion of UUmann? which is not much 

^ *< Jara I peijara 1 secretom prodere noli 1 ^ Their biahop Dietinnu$ of Astorga 
abont 400, who nltimately came OTer to the Catholic charch, defended this princi- 
ple in a treatise. Angnatine exposed the immorality of this maxim : See note on 
p. 375. 

* De Hypsistariis. ' De Hypsistariis. 
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more probable, the Hypsistarian religion was a mixture of 
Judaism and the Old-Persian religion. Another writer^ 
holds that this sect arose during the religious fermentations 
of the first century, and was closely related to the Essenes 
and Therapeutae. The most probable theory is, that it 
sprang up, when paganism was tottering in its fall, from an 
attempt to mix Christianity with paganism (§ 68). That 
class of pagans who had as little belief in their ancestral 
gods as they had in Christ, and who lived on indifferent to 
both religions alike in the period of their great collision and 
antagonism, would naturally adopt an altogether atheistic 
theory, or at least a religion of only the most vague and 
general kind. The more eamest-minded of this class, how- 
ever, would feel the need of some sort of religious associa- 
tion, and so the sect of Hypsistarians arose, — a new species 
of proselytes of the gate, with their worship of one god 
alone, and yet with their veneration of ro irvp /col rh XvxyO'* 
together with an observance of the Sabbath and of rules 
respecting food. To the Hypsistarians may be added the 
kindred sects of the EuphemUes in the East, and the Coeli- 
colae in Africa, and some others, — all of whom seem to 
have believed in the existence of the pagan gods, yet wor- 
shipped in their prayer-houses only one Supreme Deity above 
and over all, with splendid iUuminations, and hymns, and 
prayers, at morning and evening twilight All such religious 
phenomena as these of the 4th century would naturally dis- 
appear within a few generations, before the external and 
internal power of Christianity, — but only to reappear in 
different circumstances, and under a new form, in Llamism. 

^ In the Jen. Lit. Zeitang, Dec. 1824. 
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Provincial synods universal. — Sabellius. 
Gallus emperor.-— Novatian schism at Rome. 
Origen dies. 
Valerian emperor. 
Christian persecution. 
Cyprian martyred. * 

Gatlienus emperor. Christianity religio licita, 
Paul of Samosata. 

Antiochian synods try Paul of Samosata. 
Dionysius of Alexandria dies. 
Aurelian emperor. 
Gregory Thaumaturgus and FhoUnus die. 
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276 

284—805 

290 

296 

803—811 

304 

305 

306 

806—337 

809 



811—590 

810—381 
311 

812 

813 

314 



318 
819 
321 

323 
325 
326 
327 
330 
331 
335 
336 

337 

337—852 

340 

840—395 

341 

841 k 842 

343 sq. 
343 
845 



Mani dies. 

Diocletian emperor. 

School at Antioch. 

Diocletian's law against tlie Manichaeans. 

Persecutions under Diocletian and Giderius. 

Porpbyry the New-Platooic dies. — Hierocles. 

Synod at Elvira. 

AJeletian schism in Egypt. 

Canstaniine emperor. 

Pamphiltts martyred. 



Second Period. 

Sapores II. king of Persia, persecutes the Christians. 

Galerius dies. — Caecilianns bishop of Carthage. — Antony the 

eremite, now in Alexandria. 
Expedition of Constantine against Mazentius in Bome ("Hac 

vince "). 
Licinius conquers Maximinus. — Dooatus Magnus. Episcopal 

judgment at Bome acunst the Donatists. 
Constantine conouers Licinius -^ Imperial deciaon at Carthage 

respecting the Donatists. Council of Aries ; also of Neo-Cae- 

sarea, and Ancyra. 
Arius. 

Constantine releases clerejrmen from the munera publica. 
Constantine represses Sabbath pro&nation. — Arius is excommuni- 
cated by bishop Alexander. 
Constantine sole emperor. 

First oecumenical council, at Nice, Nicene Symbol. 
Athanasius bishop of Alexandria. 
Frumentius missionary to Ethiopia. 
Lactantius dies. — Conversion of the Iberians. 
Eustathius of Antioch deposed by the Arians. 
Synod of Tyre deposes Athanasius. 
Athanasius exiled by the emperor. Arius dies. Marcellus of 

Ancyra deposed. 
Constantine baptized, dies. 
Julius bishop of Rome. 
Eusebius of Caesarea and Paul of Thebes die. — Constantine II. 

dies. 
Didymns of Alexandria. 
Constantius^B first strict law aaainst paganism. 
(Mostly Semi-Arian) Council at Andoch deposes Athanasius anew^ 

and draws up four confessions of faith. 
Persecution of Christians in Persia. 
Simeon, bishop of Seleucia, martyred. 
Semi-Arian council at Antioch draws up a 5th confession, not 

accepted by the Western Kicenes; rejects the doctrine of 

Photinus. 
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?S45 
846 
848 
880—861 
880 
851 

858 
854 
855 



856 

857 
858 
859 

860 

?860 
861 
862 
868 
864 

865 
866 
867 
868 
870 
878 

874 

875 

878 

879—895 
880 

881 

882 

884—898 
885 

885—412 
886 
887 
888 
890 



Conncil at Sardica. Oriental Anti-Nicene council al Philippopolif. 

Svnod of Milan, against Photinua. 

UlphilaB bishop of the Gotfat. Fachomius dies. 

Constantios sote emperor. 

Aerias presbyter at Sebaste. 

Conncil of Anti-Nicenes at Sirmiom. Marcelliu's doctrine con- 
demned, Fbotinus deposed. 

Anti-Nicene synod at Aries. 

Augustine bom. 

Ettstathius defends Monachism. — Anti-Kicene sjsod of Milan. 
Athanasius again deposed. Ulphilas and his Goths in the 
Roman empire. 

Antony the eremite dies. — Aetius and Ennomins. — Apparent 
complete victonr of the Anti-Nicenes. 

Arian council at Sinnium ; 2d Sirmian symbol 

Semi-Arian council at Ancyra. 

Arian assembler at Sirmium ; 8d Sirmian symbol. Oriental coun- 
cil at Seleucia, and Occidental at Ariminum. 

Meletius bishop of Antioch. Macedonius, bishop of Constanti- 
nople, deposed. 

Council of Laodicea. 

Constantine dies. Julian the Apostate. 

Athanasius, returned from exile, holds a synod at Alexandria. 

Julian dies. Jovian emperor. 

Valentinian L grants umvertal Uderatum. Yalens emperor in the 
East. 

Jaw of Yalens against the abuse of monachism. 

Damasus bishop of Borne. Acacius dies. 

Athanasius flees from the rage of the Arian Yalens. 

Pagani, Hilary of Poictiers dies. Optatus of Mileve. 

Aetius dies. 

Athanasius dies. — Basil the Great, Gregory Nasianzep, Gregory 
Nyssa. 

Ambrose bishop of Milan. The Anti-Nicene bishop Auxentius of 
Milan dies. 

Y|tlentinian I. dies. Gratian emperor, and Yalentinian II. in the 
East The former renounces the dignity of pootifex maximus. 

Diodorus buhop of Tarsus. — Gregory Nazianzen at Constanti- 
nople. 

Theodosius I. the Great 

Synod of Caesar- Augusta excommunicates Priscillian and his ad- 
herents. 

Second oecumenical eotmctf, at Cofistonlifiop^e, reaffirms the Nicene 
doctrine, and defines the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 

Apollinaris the younger dies. — Jerome at Rome. 

Siricius bishop of Bome. 

Priscillian beheaded. Jerome leaves Bome. 

Theopbilus patriarch of Alexandria. 

Cyril of Jerusalem dies. Jerome in Bethlehem. 

Au^stine baptized. Chrysostom's Image-Sermons. 

Jovmian. 

Gregory Nazianzen and the orator Themistius die. Symmachus, 
the opponent of Christianity. Theododus and Ambrose. 
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391 
392 
393 
395 



895--423 

895—408 
396 
397 



898—402 

898 

399 ft 400 

400 

401 

401—420 

402—416 

403 



404 
405 
407 
408—450 
410 
411 
412 

415 

416 

417—418 

418 

420 

420—438 

422—427 

425—455 

425 

428 

429 



430 

431 
432 



Destnictioii of tlie Seragpeion. 

Valentinian II. dies. Theodottus sole empeior. 

Council at Hippo Begios. 

Theodosius dies, and the empire is divided. Libanins and Eimo- 
mius die. 

Ilonorios emperor in the West 

Arcadius emperor in the East 

Augustine bishop of Hippo Regius (co-bishop the year preTioos). 

Ambrose of Milan dies. Chrysostom patriarch of Constantinople. 
Council at Cartluige. Theophilus of Alexandria temporarily 
adjusts the Origenistic con troyersy between John and Rufinui, 
on the one side, and Jerome and Epiphanios, on the other. 

Anastasius bishop of Borne. 

Synod at Carthage, in &Tor of presbyterial influence. 

Alexandrine synods against Origen. Second Origenistic contro- 
versy. 

Martin of Toars dies. Pmdeniius. Fanstos the Manichacan. 

Attack of Theophilus of Alexandria upon Chrysostom. 

Jezdegerdes I. king of Persia persecutes the Christians. 

Innocent I. bishop of Rome. 

Epiphanius bishop of Salamis dies. Synodns ad Quercum. 
Chrysostom deposed, excommnnicated, exiled, and recalled. 
Council at Carthage, in reference to the Donatists. 

Vigilantius. — Chrysostom exiled again. 

Severer laws against the Donatiats. 

Chr}'80stom dies in exile. 

Th^osius IL emperor in the East 

Synesius bishop or Ptolemais. iUaric in Rome. 

Collatio cum Donatistis at Carthage. 

Cyril of Alexandria. — Coelestius excommunicated by a synod at 
Carthage. 

Pek^ns apparently justifies himself at the synods of Jerusalem 
and Diospolis. 

Synods of Mileve and Carthage condemn Felagianism. 

^osimus bishop of Rome, 

General synod at Carthage, against Pelagius (and also against 
appealing to Rome). 

Simeon Stvlites. Jerome dies. Theodoret bishop of Cyrus. 

Varanes v., kins of Persia, persecutes the Christiana. 

War between Theodosius IL and the Persians. 

Valentinian IIL emperor in the East 

Imperial laws against spectacles upon Sunday and Pentecost. 

Nestorius patriarch of Constantinople. 

The (Arian) Vandals in North-Africa. Theodore of Mopsuestia 
dies. Marius Mercator presents the emperor his treatise against 
Felagianism. 

Palladius, missionary in Ireland without success. Synod at Alex- 
andria; Cyril's 12 Anathemas. Coelestinus, bishop of Rome, 
condemns Pelagius. Augustine dies. 

Third oecumenical council, at Ephesus, against Nestorius; con- 
demns, also, Felagianism. 

Patrick in Ireland. Deposition of Nestorius oonfinned by the 
emperor. 
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Tear. 

488 
485—489 
486—457 

440 
440—461 

441 

444 
444-^51 

445 

448 

449 
450 

451 

451—453 

454 

457 
457—474 
460 
461 
468 

472—475 
474 
476 

477—491 

482 

484—519 

486 

490 

491—^18 

496 

499 
500 
501 
506 
508 

517 

518—527 

525 

527—565 

529 

580—582 



Agreement between Cyril of Alexandria and John of Antiocli. 

Banumas biihop of Niribis. 

Ibas bishop of Edesaa. 

Nestoriiu and Isidore of Pelnriom die. 

Leo the Great, bishop of Rome. 

Council of Oranffe. 

Cyril of Alexandria dies. 

Dioscunis patriarch of Alexandriiu 

Valentinian HL issues a decree respecting the authority of the 

Boman sedes apostolica. 
Eutvchius, at a synod of Constantinople, deposed and exiled as a 

Monophysite. 
Bobber-Synod at Ephesus. 
Pulcheria and Marcian. — Vincent of Lerins dies. — Sererinufl 

preaches in NoricuuL 
Fourth oecumenical councUf at Chalcedon, condemns Monophyntism. 
Outbreaks among the Monophysite monks in Palestine. 
Dioscurus dies. — Proterius. — Timotheus Ailurus. — Peter Mon- 

gus. 
Theodoret dies. 
Leo L emperor. 

Patrick dies. — Council of Tours. 
Amobitts the younger. 
Peter Fuller, monophynte patriarch at Constantinople. — Studius, 

Studites. 
Semi-Pelagian synods at Aries and Lyons. 
Zeno the Isaurian, emperor. 
Downfall of the WeUem Raman empire^ — Zeno Isauricus driven 

out by Basiliscus. 
Zeno Isauricus emperor. 
Zeno*8 HenoUcon. 
No church conmiunion between the (condemning) West, and the 

(condemned) monophysitizing East 
The Franks break into Gaul. 
Faustus of Bhegium dies. 
Anastasius emperor. 
Baptism of the Prankish king Chlodwig by Bemigius archbishop 

of Rheims. — Babaeus, Catholicns of the Chaldee Christians. 
The whole Persian Church declares for the Kestorian doctrine. 
Avitus of Vienne. 
Caesarius, archbishop of Aries. 
Council at Agde. 
Fulgentius, bishop of Ruspe. Philoxenus. Severus. (Syrian 

Monophysites). 
Sigismund, king of the Burgundians, oonrerted to the Catholic 

church from Arianism. 
Justin I. emperor. 
Avitus of Vienne and Boethius die. 
Justinian I. emperor. Phthartolatrae, Agnoetae. Aphthartodo- 

cetae : Aktistetae, Ktistolatrae (in Alexandria). 
Monastic regulations of Benedict of Nursia. — Councils of Orange 

and Valence in favor of Augustinianism. 
Bonifiu» II. bishop of Rome. 
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533 
534 
535 
536 

538 
541 

541—578 
542 
543 
544 



553 

556 
557 
560 
562 
563 

564 
565 

569 or 5 70 
572 
578 

578—590 
580 
585 

589 



590 



Falgenlius of Ruspe dies. 

The kinsdom of the Vandals is OTerthrown. 

Cosmas Indicopleostes. 

Coancil at Constantinople condemns Monophysitism. — Monophjr- 

site synod at Thiven rejects the Chalcedon doctrine. 
Yigilius bishop of Rome. Cassiodorus, a monk. 
The emperor and a synod at Constantinople condemn the errors 

of Ongen. 
Jacob Bmdaeufl. Jacobites. 
Caesarius of Aries dies. 
Benedict of Nnrsia dies. 
The emperor condemns the tria awittda. Controrersj of the 

Three Chapters, (relating to Theodore Mopsaestia, Theodoret, 

and Ibas). 
Fifth oecumenical council^ at Comtantinoplej aoainst the Three 

Chapten. — Down&ll of the East-Giothic kingdom in Italy. 
Dionysius Ezignus dies. 

S3mod at Paris (respecting the election of the clei^yV 
John Fhiloponus, tntheite. Damian. Stephen Niooes. 
Cassiodoms dies. 
Council of Bracara (Braga) iasaes decrees against the Friscil- 

lianists. 
Justinian fiivori the Aphthartodocetae. 

Justinian dies. The Irish Colomba among the Ficts in Scotland. 
Mohammed bom at Mecca. 

Coancil at Bracara (Braga) ; in reference to visitatorial jonmeys. 
John Scholasticos dies. 
Pelagins II. bishop of Rome. 
Council of Auxerre. 
John Jejunator, patriarch of ConBtantin(q;>le, denominates himself 

at a council MvKinros QhcoufA«Pue6s. 
Council at Toledo, adds ^*filioaue" to the Niceno-Constantino- 

TOlitan symbol. Beccared, the Goth-Spanish king, joins the 

Catholic church. 
Gregory the Great, bishop of Borne (dies 604). 
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Abasgians, 257. 

Abba^ 289. 

Abdfts, 253. 

Abganis, 39. 71. 

Abrahanif 3. 

Absolatio, 122. 

Abyisinia, 74. 257. 370. 

Acacias, of Armida, 253. 

Acaciot, of Caesarea, 324. 

Acacias, of Constantinople, 362. 

Acolnthi, 115. 

AcU Fllati, 239. 

Actistetae, 364. 

Adam of Bremen, 12. 

*A8cA^) and &8«A^ of Jeras, 35. 

Adeodatas, Aogasttne's son, 373. 

Aedesias, 257. 

Aelia Capitolina, 79. 155. 

Aera Dion jsiana, 39. 

Aerias, 305. 

Aetias, 324. 

Africa, 73. 257. 

Agape, 144. 303. 

Agapetns, 365. 

Agnoetae (Themtstians), 364. 

Agrippa. See Herod. 

'AxMoAm, 362. 

*A«oi^ifrM, 289. 

'AxpP^^MMi (andientes), 301. 

Alaric, 259. 

Alexander (Natalis), 17. 

Alexander, of Alexandria, 313. 317. 

Alexander, of Constantinople, 319. 

Alexander, of Hierapolis, 354. 

Alexander, of Abonoteichns, 81. 

Alexander, of Jenisalem, 228. 

Alexander Serems, 90. 

Alexandria (Christianity there), 74; 
(persecntion there), 96. 235; (sedes 
apoetolica), 117; (Patriarchate), 272; 
(school), 149. 222. 270: (synods in 
231 and 232), 228; (— \n 321), 314; 
(— in 362) 327. 333 ; (—in 399 and 
400), 340 ; (— in 430), 352. 



Alexandrine Gnostics, 161. 

Alexandrine Jews, 27. 

Alogi, 202. 

Altare, 133. 

Ambrosiaster, 108. 335. 

Ambrose, bishop, 250. 267. 290. 293. 
305. 334. 372. 

Ambrose, a Gnostic, 227. 

Ammonias, eremite, 287. 

Amroonins Saccas, 99. 227. 

Anadetns, of Borne, 72. 

Ananias, 56. 

Ananas, 66. 

*Ani^op& ntxirovy 40. 

Anastasins, bishop, 339. 

Anastasins, Roman presbyter, 12. 

Anastasins, Constantinople presbyter, 
351. 

Anastasins, emperor, 362. 

'AmHicro, 304. 

Anchorites, 130. 289. 

Ancyra (conncil in 314), 269; ( — in 
358), 825. 

Andrew, the apostle, 47. 49. 

Angels, fall of, 2. 

Anicetns, 137. * 

Anomoeans, 324. 

Anthimns, 365. 

Anthnsa, 284. 340. 

AntichiliasU, 196. 

Antidicomarianites, 305. 

Antioch (spread of Christianity), 57. 70; 
(persecntion), 97; (sedes apostolica), 
117; (patriarehatiB), 273 ; (synods in 
264 and 269), 200; (school), 237. 270. 
348; (conncil in 341), 270. 320; (— 
in 345), 822 ; — (in 378), 331. 

Antiochtan-Meletian dissension, 327.331. 

Antitac^ 179. 

Antitrinitarians, 198. 310. 

Antoninos Pins, 86. 

Antony, 130. 285. 

Apelles, 182. 

Aphthardocetae, 364. 
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Apocattttuis, 231. 
Apociyphal Giofpehi, 40. 
Apollinaru (Claadias), 108. 137. 
Apollinaris, of Laodicea, 347. 
ApoUonias, martyr, 89. 
ApoUoniasi of Tjana, 90. 101. 
ApoUofl, 60. 
Apostles, 46. 107. 
Apostles' conyention, 58. 65. 
Apostles* creed, 140. 
Apostolica sedes, 117. 
Apostolical Fathers, 148. 210. 
Apostolic! Ticariii 275. 
Aqaila, 60. 

Arabia (Christianity there), 72. 254. 
Aransio (cooncil of), 397. 
Arcadios, 266. 
Archdeacon, 268. 
Archelans, ethnarch, 24. 
Archelaus, of Cascar, 186. 
Arch-heretics, 152. 

*Apx^t«0'^P^'rritf 289. 

Arians, 346. Arian controversy, 310. 

Arianism, 310. 317. 

Ariminam (coandl), 325. 

Aristides, 103. 

Arias, 223. 313. 319. 

Aries (lynod in 314), 280. 299 (— in 

353). 322 ; (— in 472), 395. 
Armenia (spread of Christianity there), 

7 1 . 254 ; ( Monophysitism ), 370. 
Amobios, 104. 249. 
Amobias the younger, 395. 
Artemon, 202. 205. 
Artemonites, 202. 
Ascension, feast of, 299. 
Ascetae, 130. 
Ascidas, 366. 
Ascusnages, 364. 
Ashebetas, 254. 
Asia (spread of Christianity there), 70. 

252. 
Asia- Minor, churches of, 216 sq. 
Asterius, 314. 

Asylum (church edifice), 266. 
Athanasian creed, 329. 
Athanasins, 249. 257. 290. 315. 317 sq. 

328. 336. 347. 349. 
Athenagoras, 103. 196. 223. 
Atrium, 296. 
Attalus, a martyr, 87. 
Audians, the, 400. 

Andientes, 122. 139 ; (Manichaean), 190. 
Andius (Udo), 400. 
Augustine, 250. 271. 276. 282. 290. 293. 

301. 350. 372. 386. 391. 
Anrelian, 93. 200. 
Aurelins (Marcus), 86. 99. 
Aureliua(, bishop, 385. 
Auxentius, 334. 



Ayitus, 259. 
Axid, 281. 
Azades, 252. 

Babaeus, 356. 

Baluzitts, 17. 

Baptism, 139 sq. 301 sq. 

Baptistery, 296. 

Baradaens, 370. 

Barbatianus, 293. 

Barcochba, 79. 

Bardesanes, 71. 172. 

Barnabas, 56. 210. 

Baronius, 16. 

Barsumas, 355. 

Bartholomew, the apostle, 47. 72. 

BasiUdes, 166. 

Bastlideans, 168. 

Basiliscns, 361. 

Basil the Great, 288. 330. 

Basil, of Ancyra, 324. 

Basnage, James, 15. 

Basnage, Samuel, 15. 

Baumgarten, 13. 

Baumgarten-Crusius, 9. 

Baur, 9. 15. 48. 101. 

Bede, 11. 39. 

Bi)Ma,190. 

Benedict, of Nnrsia, 291. 

Benedictine order, 291. 

Benjamin, a Persian deacon, 253. 

Benignus, 261. 

Beryl, 199. 206. 

Bishop, 107. 111. 268. 271. 

Blandina, 88. 

Blondel, 15. 

Boethtns, 363. 

Boniface, a general, 374. 

Bonosus, 292. 305. 

Bracara, Braga (council in 563), 403. 

Britain (sprmd of Christianity there), 

73. 260. 
Buddas, 186. 
Buddens, 13. 
Bnrdigala (synod), 402. 
Burgundians (Christianiced), 259. 
BzoyiuB, 16. 

Caecilianns, 278. 
Caecilius. 8ee Cyprianus. 
Caesar- Augusta (synod), 401. 
Caesarins, of Aries, 259. 397. 
Caius. See Gains. 
Cainites, 175. 
Calixt, George, 13. 
Canon of N. T., 146. 

Sanones ApostoUd, 212. * 
antatores, 294. 
Cappadocia (penecntion), 97. 
Caracalla, 90. 
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Carpocimtefl, 178. CarpocntiMu, 178. 

Carthaee ( Christiaiiitpr there), 74 ; (bish- 
opric), 273 ; (conncilfl in 255 end 256), 
142; (usembljr in 311), 278; (epis- 
copal decision in 314), 280; (collatio 
cam Donatistis), 282; (cooncil in 
397), 374; (— in 412), 385; (^ in 
416), 386 ; (svnod in 417, and general 
synod in 418), 387. 

Cassian, John, 290. 392. 

Cassiodorns, 11. 291. 381. 

Cataphiyfrians, 193. 

Catechetical school at Alexandria, 222. 

Catechists, 139. 

Catechamens, 130. 190. 801. 

Cathedra Petri, 120. 274. 

CatholicQs (of Nestorians), 356; (of 
Armenians), 370. 

Catholic church, 118. 

Celibacy, laws concerning, 269. 

Celsus, 99. 

Centnriae Magdebnxgenses, 13. 

Cerdo, 180. 

Cerinthns, 165. 195. 

Chalcedon, 273. 276. 359. 342. 

Chaldean-Christians, 356. 

Xc^o^^Aoxcf, 268. 

Charlemagne, 39. 

Chiliasm, 195—197. 

Chlotilda, 260. 

Xwpcv^tf'iroToi, 116. 272. 

Xop6t (Choir), 296. 

Chosroes, 370. 

Xplafta, 142. 

Christ, 2. .30 sq. 

Christianity, religio lidta, 93. 

Xpumorol, 57. 

Christmas, 138. 299. 

Chnrsaphias, 858. 

Chrysostom, 259. 267. 271. 284. 303. 340. 
372. ^ 

Charch, the, 1 sq. 30 sq. 43 sq. 118 sq. 
121 sq.; (constitution of)i 106 sq.; 
(discipline of), 121 sq.; (music of), 
132.294; (edifices), 295. 

Circnmcelliones, 281. 

Claudius, emperor, 52. 82. 

Clement, of Alexandria, 39. 104 sq. 149. 
196. 223. 226. 312. 372. 

Clement, of Rome, 72. 196. 211. 

Clementina, 212. 

Clergy, the. 111 sq. 

Cletns. See Anacletns. 

Clovis, 260. 

Coelestinns, of Rome, 351. 393. 

Coelestius, 384. 

Coelicolae, 404. 

Coenobia, 289. 

Coenobites, 289. 

Collyridianians, 304. 



Colossians, Paol^f epiaUe to, 62. 

Colnmba, 262. 

Com modus, 89. 

Communion, 143. 302. 

Compresbyteromm collegium, 112. 

Confessores, 114. 

Conflrmatio, 142. 

Consecratio, 143. 302. 

Consistentes, 123. 

Constans, 243. 281. 319. 

Constantia, 317. 

Constantine the Great, 239 sq. 263. 273 
280.297.305.314.319. 

Constantine II., 243. 

Constantinople (assembly in 335), 319 
(oecumenical council in 381 ),273. 331 . 
(councU in 448), 358; (— in 536), 
365; (— in 541), 366; (— in 548), 
867; (oonc oecum. in 553), 368; 
(patriarchate), 273. 

Constantius Chlorus, 94. 97. 239. 

Constantius, 243. 281. 319. 825. 

Constitutiones Apostolici, 108. 212. 

Constitutum, 368. 

Continentes, 130. 

Copts, 74. 

Coracion, 196. 

Corinth (sedes apostolica), 117. 

Corinthians, PauPs epistle to, 61. 

Cornelius, the centurion, 51. 

Cornelius, a bishop, 92. 125. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 256. 

Country bishops. See XttprrivKotnu 

Creation, church doctrine of, 183. 

Crescens, 215. 

Crispus, 243. 249. 

Cross, sign of, 297. 

Cubricus, 186. 

Cyprian, 93. 119 sq. 142. 148. 221. 372. 

Cyprus, 274. 

Cvrene (spread of Christianity there), 74. 

Cyril, of Alexandria, 250. 350. 355. 

Cyril, of Jerusalem, 301. 333. 

Daisan, £1, 172. 

Damascus, 270. 337. 

Damianus, 364. 

Damianites, 364 

Decius, 91. 

Demetrius, of Alexandria, 227. 

Demophilus, 331. 

Deacons, 109. 268. 

Deaconesses, 110. 268. 

Dhu-Nowas, 255. 

Dictinnius, 403. 

Didymns, of Alexandria, 228. 333. 

Didymns Caccus, 333. 

Diocletian, 94. 

Diodoms, 848. 

Dionystus Exiguus, 39. 277. 299. 
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Dionysitu Areopagita, 114. 
Dionysias, of Alexandria, 92. 125. 143. 

196.201.207.234.311. 
Dionysias, of Fans, 73. 
Dionjsios, of Rome, 207. 235. 311. 
Dioscanu, a monk, 340. 
Dioacanis, a patriarch, 357. 
Diospolis (aynod), 386. 
Docetae> 163. 345. 
Domitian, 83. 
Donatist schism, 278. 375. 
Donatiu Magnns, 279. 281. 
l>OQatii8, of Uasa Nigra, 279. 
Dorotheas, 237. 
l>06ttheDs, 153. 
Du Freaoe (Da Caage), 7. 
Da Pin, 8. 

Easter (festival), 136. 297); (contro- 
rersT), 136 ; (vigils), 139. 298. 

East-Gotbs, 259. 335. 

East-India, 71. 256. 

Ebionites, 155. 201 : (gospel of), 157. 

Edessa (spread of Chnstianitj), 71 ; 
(school), 270. 355. 

Egypt (Christianity there), 73; (perse- 
cation there), 96; (Monophysites), 
361. 369. 

Elcesaites, 156 

Elders, irpco-jSt^cpoi, 107. 

Elect! (Manichaean perfecti,WXtioi),190. 

Elentherns, 73. 192. 

Elvira (synod), 134. 139. 269. 

Elxai, 157. 

Emanation-doctrine, 160. 

Encratites, 177. 

'ErcpTOi^fici^oi, 115. 

England (spread of Christianity), 260. 

EnthnsiasU, 288. 

Ephesians, Paal's epistle to, 62. 

Ephesas (sedes apost), 117; (cone. oec. 
431 ), 352. 388 ; (coancil in 449), 358. 

Ephraem, the Syrian, 335. 

Epiphanes, 178. 

Epiphany, feast of, 138. 300. 

Epiphanias, of Salamis, 155. 202. 296. 
305. 336. 338. 342. 

Epiphanios Scholasticns, II. 

Episcopate, 111. 120. 271. 

*£ir/(r«coro<, 107. 268. 

Epistolae formatae, 118. 

Epistolae Pilati, 41. 

Ertenki-Mani, 187. 

Essenes, 25. 

Ethiopia. See Abyssinia. 

EiayytXurred, 109. 

Euchites, 288. 

Eadocia, 358. 

Eadoxia, 341. 

Eologios, of Caesares, 386. 



Eanapios, 248. 

Eanomias, 324. 

Eaphemites, 404. 

Earope (spread of Christianity), 72. 258. 

Euseoias (Pamphili), of Caeaarea, 10. 

239. 249. 296. 314. 317. 320. 336. 
Eosebias, of Dorylaeam, 357. 
Easebias, of Emesa, 327. 
Easebias, of Nicomedia, 242. 314. 316. 
Easebias, of Vercelli, 328. 
Easebias, a monk, 340. 
Eastathias, 288—327. 
Eastathians, 327. 
Eathymias, a monk, 254—340. 
Eutropias, 266. 341. 
Eatycbes, 357. 
Eatychias, 12. 

Eatychian controversy, 356 sq. 
Evagrias, 11. 
Evangelists, 109. 

Evangellam infant. Servatorifl, 42. 
Evangeliam Thomae, 41. 
Evangeliam de Nativitate Mariae, 42. 
Evangeliom Nicodemi, 41. 

"Z^apXOh 273. 
Excommnnicatio, 122. 
Exorcism, 115. 
Exorcistae, 115. 

Fabricias, a historian, 13. 

Facandas, 367. 

Fasir, 281. 

Faostas, of Bheginm, 259. 290. 396. 

Faastns, the Manichaean, 400. 

Felicissimas, 124. 

Felicitas, a martyr, 90. 

Felix, the procarator, 62. 

Felix, of Aptonga, 278. 

Felix II., of Rome, 362. 

Festivals, annual, 136. 

Festas, the procarator, €2. 

Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea, 121. 148. 

Flacius (lUyricos), 12. 

Flavianas, of Antiocb, 332. 

Flavianas, of Constantinople, 358. 

Flentes, 122. 

Flcnry (Claude), r 

Florentias, a priest, 291. 

Fortanatns, a bishop, 124. 

Franks (Christianised), 259. 

Friday (day of fasting, prayer, etc.), 135. 

Frumentios. 257. 

Falgentius Ferrandns, 367. 

Falgentins, of Raspe, 396. 

Faller, Peter, 363. 

Gains, a presbyter, 196. 
Galatians, Paal's epistle to, 60. 
Oalerias. 94. 98. 238. 
Gallienas, 93. 
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Gallns, emperor, 92. 

Gangra (synod), 288. 292. 

Gaal (spread of Christianity), 73. 259. 

Gemara, 102. 

General coandls, 277. 

Geonadius, of Maneillei, 396. 

Genaflectentes, 123. 302. 

Georgios, of Alexandria, 323. 327. 

Greorgios, of Laodicea, 324. 

Germany (Christianity in), 73. 

Gibbon, 16. 

Gieseler, 15. 

Gildas, 262. 

rMMTif,. 158. 

Gnosticism, 148. 158. 

Gnostics, 157^ (Syrian and Alexan- 
drian), 161 , (Gnostic-Manichaean 
sects). 400. 

Gordian, 90. 

Goths (Christianized), 258. 

Gratian, emperor, 246. 328. 402. 

Gregory Illaminator, 254. 

Gregory Nazianzen, 330. 336. 

Gregory Nyssa, 330. 332. 336. 

Gregory Thaamatnrgns, 123. 236. 

Gregory, of Alexandria, 319. 

Gregory, of Toars, 11. 

Guhsciatazades, 252. 

Gundobald, 260. 

Gostasp, 105. 

Hadrian, emperor, 85. 

Harmonias, 172. 

Havmo, 12. 

Hebrews, epistle to, 64. 

Hebrews, gospel of, 157. 

Hegesippas, 10. 

Helena, 305. 

Heliogabalns, 90. 

Helyidias, 305. 

Henke, 14. * 

Henoticon, 362. 

Heraclas, 223. 

Heracleon, 171. 

Hennas, 211. 

Hermes TrismegistDS, 105. 

Hermogenes, 183. 

Herod, 24. 35. 

Herod Agrippa I., 24. 

Herod Agrippa II., 24. 

Herod Antipas, 24. 35. 

Heros, of Aries, 386. 

Hierocles, 101. 

Hilarion, 254. 287. 

Hilary, of Aries, 275. 

Hilary, of Poictiers, 294. 322. 372. 

Hilary, a Gaol, 393. 

Himerios, 302. 

Hippo Begins (council), 147. 273. 303. 

Hippolytvs, 199. 217. 



Historia de Katiytt Mariae, 42. 
Homoeousians, 324. 
Honorias, emperor, 387. 
Hormisdas, emperor, 387. 
Hormisdas, of Rome, 396. 
Hormisdas (Hormnz), of Persia, 187. 
Hosias, 314. 325. 
Hydroparastates, 177. 
Hyginas, bishop of Cordoya, 401. 
Hypsistarians, 403. 
Hystaspes. See Gostasp. 

Ibas, 355. 367. 

Iberians (Christianized), 256. 

Idacios, of Merida, 401. 

Ignatios, of Antioch, 85. 113. 196. 213* 

Ilius, 362. 

Images, 133. 296. 

India (spread of Christianity in), 71. 

Indolgentia (Manichaean), 190. 

Infant baptism, 140 sq. 301 sq. 

Innocent I., of Rome, 275. 344. 386. 

Instantios, 401. 

Intercessio episcopomm, 266. \ 

Irenaeos, 73. 76. 120. 138. 146. 195. 205. 

'216.311. 
Ireland (Christianity in), 260. 
Irish cloisters, 262. 
Isidore, a Gnostic, 166. 
Isidore, of Pelusiom, 289. 352. 389. 
Isidore, of Alexandria, 340. 
Ithacins, 401. # 

Jacob Baradaeos, 370. 

Jacobites, 370. 

Jacobos, a Persian, 253. 

James the Elder, 47. 78. 

James the Tonnger, 46. 58. 64. 70. 78. 

Jazelich ( Catholicns), 356. 

Jerome, 276. 290. 293. 305. 337. 386. 

Jerosalem (apostle's conyention), 58. 65 ; 

(spread or Christianity thence), 70; 

(destruction of), 78; (synod in 415), 

386. 
Jesos Christ, 2. 80 sq. 34 sq. 
Jewish Theology, 24. 
Jewish War, 79. 
Jews, (religion of)i 23 ; (Judaism after 

Christ), 77; (persecntions by Jews), 

78. 
Jezdegerdes I., 253. 
Johannites, 343. 

John, the Apostle, 46. 50. 66. 204. 
John, the Baptist, 32. 36. 
John, of Antioch, 351. 
John, of Jerosalem, 338. 386. 
John, Chrysostom. See Chrysostom. 
John Scholasticos, 277. 
John Talaya, 362. 
Josephos, 26. 40. 
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JoTiM, 846. 32t). 

JoTinUniUf S93. 

Jad«M, political rulen of, 24. 

Jodu, of Oaroala (Galilaeas), 24. 

Jadaa (Lebhaeut, Thaddent), 47; (in 

Arabia), 47. 
Jadas Iscariot, 47. 
Jolia Mammaea, 90. 
JoUaniflts, 364. 
Jalian, the emp«ror, 244. 243. 281. 326. 

328, 
Jolian, of Hulicarnassns, 364. 
Julian, of Eclunum, 388. 
Jalias Africanos, 218. 
Julian, of Rome, 319. 
Juttina. 334. 
Justinian 1 , 363. 365. 
Justin Martyr, 76. 103. 131. 143. 149. 

15S. 195. 215. 
Justin I., 363. 
Justin II., 369. 

KrfKXiZts (cancelli), 296. 
Kiss of brotherhooKd, 128. 
KXijpof (icXiipMc^s), 111. 
KoijiafHipta (dormitoria), 133. 
Kovmroi ( Fossarii ) , 268. 
Kpi^ (canthnms), 296. 
Ktistolatrae, 364 

Labamm, 240. 

Lact^itius, 195. 239. 249. 

Laderchins, 16. 

Laity [KaAs], 113. 

Laodicea (council), 297. 303. 

Lapei, 92. 

Aovjpau, 289. 

lianientitts Valla, 12. 

Lazamt, of Aix, 386. 

Lasians (Christianized), 257. 

Lectores, 115. 

Legio Fulminea, 88. 

Leo the Great, 274. 358. 388. 395. 

Leo 1., emperor, 361. 

Leonidas, father of Origen, 227. 

Lcporins, a monk, 350. 

Libanius, 244. 248. 

Libellatici, 92. 

Libelll paschales, 299. 

Liberattts, 369. 

Liberiut, 322. 

Ltcinius, 241 sq. 

Linus, 72. 

Liturgy, 294. 

Lombards (Arians), 335. 

Luke, the Eyangelist, 10. 59. 

Lncian, of Antioch. 237. 

Lncian, of Samosata, 99. 

Lactdns,'395. 

Lucifer, of Calaris, 327, 328 sq. 

Lttdferians, 327. 



Lneilla, 278. 

Lucius, a British king, 73. 

Lucius, a martyr, 92. 

Lutheran Church Historians, 12 sq. 

Lyons, Lugdunum, (church there), 73 ; 

(persecution there), 87; (council in 

475), 395. 

Mabillon. 7. 

Macedonians, 332. 

Macedonius, 332. 

Macrianus, 92. 

Bfagdebnig Centuries, 13. 

Magicians, 22. 81. 

Magistri (Manichaean), 190. 

Ma|pientius, 320. 

Blaiorinns, 279. 

Malabar (church in), 256. 

Blalchion, a presbyter, 200. 

Mamertns, 396. 

Mani (Manes, Manichaeus), 186 sq. 

Manichaeans, 71. 94. 185 sq. 

Manichaean-Qnostics, 400. 

Mansi, 5. 16. 

Biar Thomas, 356. 

Marcellinus, 282. 

Marcellus, 321. 346. 

Marcia, 89. 

Marcianos, 359. 

Marcion and bis school, 180. 

Marcus, a Gnostic, 172. 

Mark, the Evangelist, 53. 59. 74. 

Mary, the Virgin (her history), 34. 41 j 
(▼eneration of), 304. 

Maris, 355. 

Maritts Mercator, 351. 

Marriage (Christian), 145; (of clergy), 
269. 

Martin, of Tours, 260. 290. 402. 

Martyrs (natalitia martymm), 138; (yen- 
oration of). 303 sq. 

Mamthas, 253. 

Mass, the, 295. 

Massiliensians, 391. 

Matemns, 249. 

Matthew, the Apostle, 47 ; (to Ethiopia), 
47. 

Matthias, the Apostle, 47. 

Bfauritania, 74. 

Maxentins, 98. 239. 

Bfaxtmianus. a deacon, 281. 

Maximilla, 192. 

Maximin, the Thracian, 90. 

Maximin, 98. 238. 239. 286. 

Maximns, the usurper, 402. 

Mayilapur, 71. 256. 

Melchiades (Mtltiades), 280. 

Meletians, 328. 

Meletian schism (in Egypt), 125; (ia 
Antioch), 327, 332. 

Veletins, of Lycopolis, 126. 
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Meletins, of Mopiaettia, 354. 
Meletiiu, of Bebasta, 327. 
Helito, of Sardis, 86. 103. 137. 
Memnoo, of Epfaesiu, 353. 
Menander, 153. 
Hennas, a patriarch, 366. 
Mensariofl, of Carthage, 278. 
Meropius, 257. 
Mesopotamia (Christianity there), 71; 

(persecution), 97 ; (Idfonophjsites), 

370. 
Messalians, 288. 

Messiah, Old Testament idea of. 31. 
Metfaoditts, of Tyre, 195. 236. 
Metropolitanate, 117. 272. 
Miesrob, 254. 
Milan (synod), 322. 
Milere (synod), 386. 
Miltiades. See Melchiades. 
Minucias Felix, 104. 
Minucins Fandanus, 85. 
Mishna, 102. 

Missa catechamenoram, 294. 
Missa fidelium, 295. 
Mobler, 9. 18. 
Monachism, 285 sq. 
Monarchians, 198 sq. 
Moyds (Gnostic), 178. 
Monasteria, 288. 
Mongus, 361. 
Monica, 284. 372. 373. 
Monophysites, 369. 
Monopliysite controYersy, 360. 
Montanists, 191. 
Montanus, 192. 
Moses, 1. 

Moses, a monk, 254. 
Moses, of Chorene, 254. 
Moshcim, 13. 

Vdpdv^y femla, 296. 

Natalis, 202. 

Natalis (Noel), 17. 

Nataliiia Martymm. See Martyrs. 

Navis {rauf UKXrialas), 296. 

Nazarenes, 155; (gospel of), 157. 

Neander, 14. 

Neo-Caesarea (council), 269. 

Nepos, of Arsinoe, 196. 

Nero, 82. 

Nerva, 82. 

Nestorins, 350. 388. 

Nestorians, 356. 

Nestorian controversy, 350. 

NewPIatonists, 99. 100. 101. 159. 244. 

247. 
Nice (concil. oecnm. in 325), 270. 272. 

276. 299. 314 sq. 
Nicene symbol, 119. 315. 
Nicepfaoros Callisti, 12. 



Nicolaitans, 179. 

Nicolaos, 180. 

Nilos, 289. 

Niobes, 364. 

Niobites, 364. 

Nisibis (school there), 270. 

Noetas, 199. 205. 

Nonna, 284. 

North* African chorcb, 218. 

Notarii, 268. 

Novatian, 123. 124. 

Noratos, 124. 

Novi, 298. 

Numia, 256. 

Namidia, 74. 

Nynia, 262. 

Oblatio pro mortnis, 303. 

Odoacer, 251. 

Oecumenical councils, 264. 277. 

Ohcov6ftMt 268. 

Ophites, 173. 

Optatus, 278. 

Orange (council), 110. 

Orange (Arausio), council of, 397. 

Ordination, 111.280. 

Ordines majores, 115. 

Ordines minores, 115. 

Origen, 104. 121. 155. 196. 199. 206. 228. 

227. 308. 312. 336. 345. 
Origen istic school, 222; (in Aleacaii* 

dria), 234; (in Caesarea), 236. 
Origenistic controversies, 336. 365. 
Orosius, 250. 386. 
Osiiarii, 115. 

Pacbomins, 287. 

Pagi, 16. 

Palladius, bishop, 285. 341. 

Pamphilus, 236. 

Pantaenus, 72. 223. 225. 

Paphnutius, 269. 

Papias, 149. 195. 214. 

Parabolani, 268. 

JlaodHoais iaroaroKue^, 139. 

Ud^Ktv^, 136. 296. 

Paris (church), 73. 

lly&diw, 130. 

n«rxa iamrrdo'ttunf, 136. 296. 

Ikttf-XA rraupAffifioWf 136. 298. 

Patmos, 68. 

Patriarchate, 272. 

Patricius, 261. 

Patripassians, 197. 205. 

Paul, the Apostle, 48. 51. 54 sq. 7a 72. 

155.254.304. 
Paul, of Thebes, ISO. 285. 
Paul, of Samosata, 200. 207. 321. 
Paulians, 200. 
Pauline party at Corinth, 60. 
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PaalinoA, of Milan, 385. 

Fauliniu, a Eastathtan, 328. 331. 

Pax, 122. • 

Pelagian controTersj, 384 sq. 

Pelagint, the British monk, 381. 

Pelagins, of Rome, 366. 368. 

Pella, 79, 154. 

Penance, 121 sq. 

Pentecost, 138. 299, 

Pepuzians, 193. 

Perfecti (Manichaean), 190. 

ncpioScvraf (Visitatores), 272. 

Perpetua, a martyr, 90. 

Persecntions, 77 sq. 238 sq. 

Persia (Christianity there), 71. 252. 

Persian church, 356. 

Petayins, 17. 

Peter, the Fnllcr, 363. 

Peter, the Apostle, 46. 49 sq. 70 sq. 304. 

Peter (Ashebetus), 254. 

Peter Martyr, at Alexandria, 223. 

Peter, a martyr, 96. 

Peter, of Alexandria, 123. 

Peter, of Jerusalem, 866. 

Phantasiasts, 364. 

Pharisees, 25. 

Phasitla, 370. 

Philastrins, 334. 

Phileas, 96. 126. 

Philemon, Faurs epistle to, 62. 

Philippians, epistle to, 52. 

Pbilippopolis (council), 320. 

Philip, the Apostle, 47. 

Philip, the Arabian, 90. 91. 

Philip, a deacon, 50. 110. 152. 

Philip, a tetrarcb, 24. 

Philippns Sidetes, 223. 

Philo, 27. 28. 

Philoponus, 364. 

Philoponiaci, 364. 

Philostratus, 101. 

Philostorgins, 10. 

Philoxenus, 363. 

Photinns, 321. 346. 

^trrt(6fityoiy 302. ^ 

Phrygia (persecution in), 97. 

Phthartolatrae, 364. 

Phusik, 252. 

Picts, 260. 

Pierius, 223. 

Pilate, 24. 38. 

Pilgrimages, 305. 

Planck, 8. 14. 

Platonism, 22. 27. 159. 215. 344. 

Pliny, 84. 

Plotinus, 99. 

ny^vfULTueoU 162. 170. 189. 

Poenitentes, 122. 
Poenitentia, grades of, 122. 



Poljcarp, of Smyrna, 87. 137. 196. 213. 

Polycrates. of Ephesns, 137. 

Polytheism, I. 

Pottticus, a martyr, 88. 

Pontius, a deacon, 221. 

Pontes (persecution), 97. 

Porphyry. 100. 

Posidius, Posidonius, 376. 

Potamiina, 90. 

Pothinns, 88. 217. 

Praxeas, 199. 205. 

Predestination ists, 395. 

U^afiin€fOi, 107 sq. 

Princeps (of the Manichaeans), 190. 

Priscilla, 192. 

Priscillian, 401. 

Prtscillianists, 402. 

Produs, a presbyter, 351. 

Procnlus, a Montanist, 196. 

Prodicians, 179. 

Prodicus, 179. 

np^voof, 296. 

Proselytes to Judaism, 29. 

Prosper, 393. 

Proterius, 361. 

Protevangelium Jacobi, 40 

ProTincial synods, 117. 

Prudentius, a poet, 250. 

Pseudo-Basilideans, 168. 179. 

Pseudo- Clementines, 212. 

IfvxiKol, 162. 170. 190. 

Ptoleniaeu:*, a Gnostic, 172. 

Pulcheria, 359. 

Pulpitum, 133. 

Quadrigcsirofll fast, 136. 297. 
Quadratus. 103. 
Quartodecimani, 299. 

Rabulas, 355. 

Reccared, 259. 

Recognitioncs Clementis, 212. 

Heconciliatio, 122. 

Reroigius, of Rheims, 260. 

Reformed Church historians, 15 sq. 

RhetorianA, 403. 

Rhodon, 233. 

Rimini, Ariminum, (council), 325. 

Romans. Paul's epistle to, 61. 

Rome ( Christianity there), 53. 72 ; (scdcs 
opoHiolica), 117; (metropolis), 273; 
(episcopal decision against the Dona- 
iisl8), 280 ; (synod in 430), 351. 

Roman Catholic Church historians, 16 

»q. 
Rutinus, Toranins, 11. 12. 239. 338 
Rufinus, a minister, 342. 

Sabbath, 134; (laws concerning), 265. 
Sabellians. 201. 
SabclUus, 201.207. 
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Sacraments, 139. 301. 

Sacrifice (in the Sapper), 144. 803. 

Sacriiicati, 92. 

Saddacees, 25. 

Saints, Teneration of, 308. 

Salvianas, a presbyter, 250. 

SaWianas, a bishop, 401. 

Samaria (Peter there), 50; (spread of 

Christianiry there), 50. 71. 
Samosatenians, 200. 
Sanctas, 87. 

Sapores I. of Persia, 187. 
Sapores 11 , 252. 
Sarabaites, 290. 

Sardica (council), 269. 272. 820. 
Sarpi, 17. 

Saturday (Jewish Sabbath), 185. 
Satuminus, a Gnostic, 175. 
Satuminns, of Toulouse, 73. 
Schwegler, 191. 
Schisms, 123. 

Scholasticus. See John Scholastlcos. 
Scotland (missions there), 2G2. 
Scots, 260. 
Schrockh, 14. 
Scythianus, 186. 
Scythian monks, 365. 396. 
Secundus, 279. 316. 
Sedes apostolica, 117. 
Seleucia (council), 825. 
Semi-Arians, 312. 
Semijejunia, 136. 
Semi- Pelagians, 391 . 
Semi-Pelagian controversy, 390. 
Semler, 13. 217. 
Seneca, 388. 
Seniores plebis, 114. 
Serapis, image of, 247. 
Serapion, a bishop, 239. 382. 
Serennius Granianus, 85. 
Sethians, 175. 
Severe, 91. 
Severians, 364. 
Severus (Septimins), 89. 
Severus (Sulpicius), 11. 
Severus, an Encratite, 178. 
Severus, of Antioch, 363. 
Sibylline books, 105. 
SiUs, 59. 

Simeon (Luke i. ii.), 32. 
Simeon, of Jerusalem, 85. 
Simeon, of Seleucia, 252. 
Simon Magus, 52. 152. 
Simon, the Canaanite, 47. 
Simonians, 153. 
Simony, 153. 
Siricius, bishop of Bome, 269. 277. 293. 

302. 305. 402. 
Sirmium (council in 351 ), 321 ; ( — in 

357), 325 ; (— in 359), 325. 



Sixtus, of Rome, 93. 
Sixtus III., of Kome, 261. 
Slaves, regulations concerning;, 267. 
Smyrna (persecution there), 87. 
ISocrates, the historian, 10. 
Sozomenus, the historian, 10. 
Spain (Paul there), 68; (Christianity 

there), 73 ; ((Snostic-Manichaeaus 

there), 401. 
Sponsores, 141. 

Stephen, the martyr, 50. 55. 78. 1 10. 304. 
Stephen, bishop of Rome, 121. 142. 
Stephanus Niobes, 364. 
Stoicism, 22. 
Stadites, 290. 
Studius, Studium, 290. 
Stylites, the, 289. 
Stylites (Simeon), 289. 
Subdiaconi, 115. 
Subintroductae, 130. 
Substrati, 123. 
Suggestus (pulpitum), 133. 
Sulpicias Severus. See Severus. 
Sunday, 135. 265. 297. 
Supper (sacramental), 143 sq. 302. 
Symbolum Apostolicum, 139. 140. 
Symbolum Aouilciense, 140. 
Symbolum Athanasianum, 329. 
Symbolum Chalcedonense, 360. 
Symbolum Nicaenum, 315. 
Symbolum Orientate, 140. 
Symbolum Romanum, 140. 
Symmachus, 248. 250. 
Synesius, 344. 
Synods, 117. 

Synodus ad Quercnm, 342. 
2l(l^povo^ 296. 

Syria (Monophysites there), 363. 370. 
Syrian Gnostics, 161. 

Talaya, 362. 

Talmud, 102. 

Tatian, 103. 177. 

Terebinthus, 186. 

Tertnllian, 73. 104. 127 sq. 142 sq. 146. 

183. 192. 194. 195. 199. 205. 219 sq. 

311. 336. 345. 372. 
Thaddeus, 71. 
Themistians, 364. 
Themistius, an orator, 247. 
Themistius, a deacon, 364. 
Theoctistus, of Caesarea, 228. 
Theodora, Justinian's consort, 365. 
Theodore, of Mopsuestia, 348. 366. 3S9. 
Theodoret, 10. 250. 276. 349. 352. 354. 

367. 
Theodoras, a lector, 11. 
Theodorus Ascidas, 366. 
Theodosius the Great, 246. 267. 331. 
Theodotus, a tanner, 201. 205. 
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Theognif , 316. Unaciiu , 324. 

Theognistas, 402. 

Theological controTeniea (inflaence of), Valence (synod in 529), 398. 

306 sq. Vaient, the emperor, 246. 287. 328. 
Theonos, 316. ^ Valens, bishop of Marsa, 325. 

Theophilus, of Alexandria, 338 aq. 350. ValontinianSf 171. 

Theophitos, of Antioch, 103. Valentinoa, the Gnostic, 169 sq. ; (school 
Theophilos, the Indian, 254. 256. 257. oO, 171. 

Therapeatae, 26. 404. Valentinianns L, the emperor, 246. 265. 
Thessalonians, Paul's epistlei to, 59. 328. 400. 

Thiven (synod), 370. Valentinianns II., 246. 328. 334. 

Thomas, the Apostle, 47; (to Partbia), Valentinianns III., 275. 

47 ; (in Persia), 71. Valerian, the emperor, 92. 

Thomas Barsnmas, 355. Valerius, bishop of Carthago, 374. 

Three Chapters, controversy of the, 366. Valla, 12. 

Sp6¥os Htfficiww, 296. Vandals, 335. 374. 

Thnrificati, 92. Varanes I., of Persia, 187. 

Tilicrins, 81. Varanes V.. of Persia, 253. 

'1 irhonins, 281. Victor, of Borne, 137. 202. 

Tillemont, 17. Victor Viteosis, 335. 

Timothy (Paul's pupil), 59. 107; (Paul's Vienne (Christianity there), 73; (pei^ 

epistles toK 63. 64. secution there). 87. 

Timothens Ailums, 361. Vigilantius, 293. 304. 

Tirootheus Salopliacialns, 361. Vigiliae, 139. 

Tiridates, 2.^4. Vigilins, of Home, 367. 

Titus, 59 : (Paul's epistle to), 63. Vigilius, of Tapsus, 329. 

Titu^ of Bostra, 185. Vincent, of Lerins, 290. 393. 

Titus, the emperor, 78. Visitatores, 272. 

Toledo (synod in 589), 259. Vitalianus, 363. 

Tolpiacnm (battle of), 260. Vulgate, 337. 
Toneues, speaking with, 44. 

Toulouse (Satuminus there), 73. Wednesday (dies stationum), 135. 

Tiibingen school, 48 sq. 191. Weismann, a historian, 13. 

Traditores, 95. West Goths (Christianized), 258. 335. 
Trajan, 84. 

Trinity (controrersies), 197 sq. 310 sq.; Xenayas (Philoxenus), 363. 

(development of the doctrine), 202 

flq. See Anti-Trinitarians. Zacharias (Luke t.), 32. 

Tyre (synod), 318. Zanzalus. See Baradaeus. 

Zeno Isauricus, 361. 

Ulphilas, 258. Zenobia, 200. 

Ulpianus, 90. Zosimus, a historian, 248. 

'Trodioicoyoi. See Snbdiaconi. Zosimus, bishop of Rome, 276. 387. 
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